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PREFACE. 

Thb histories of Greece and Rome have been 
repeatedly presented to the public in z popular form^ 
and more or less condensed^ so as to render them 
suitable for schools or faaiilies« by giving the noviciate 
in history a comprehensive view of the subject he is 
about to engage in, previously to his entering more 
deeply into it. Something of a similar kind seemed 
to be much v^anted with respect to the antiquities, 
the laws, and the religious institutes of these justly 
celebrated countries ; subjects, which are only casually 
glanced at in these historical compendiums alluded 
to, but which require to be distinctly treated of^ in 
order to complete the student's historical knowledge. 

It must indeed be allowed that the elaborate per*> 
formance of Archbishop Potter has amply supplied 
., whatever the classical student has occasion for in the 
course of his reading, but this, from the veiy copious 
and minute details into which it enters, is necessarily 
tedioQs and prolix, and while it constitutes a standard 
book of reference^ is by no means calculated to give 
that bird's-eye view of the subject, which the young hi«« 
torian, and the mere English scholar stand in need of. 

To supply this defect, as far as the affairs of Greece 
are concerned, is the Author's object in the ensuing 
pages, in the accomplishment of which he has availed 
himself of whatever appeared to him to be of most 
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importance in this valuable work, with reference to 
ike political and legislative departments; but with 
respect to the origin ana tl^ Gliding characteristics of 
the Grecian Mythology, he Jias adopted the plan of 
the learned Ahbp J^luche, who has. very Judiciously 
deviated from flie l>eaten track of the followers of 
Herddotus^ Plutarch, and the other 'Greek Ustorians, 
2nd lias with better sgiceess souglit for ^' key to the 
religion oT ihe Greeks^ in {he ancient 'sytiibotd. and 
cereinonmls of Egypt, and in the Hebrew language, 
of whicli, both the' Egyptian afiid the 'Ph<tenician 
tongues were, in early times, only dialect's; and to 
which the proper names and epithets used in the my- 
fholc^es jof Greece and Egypt, her great preceptress, 
^re to be referred Tor a satirfactoty explanation. 

X ^ Iii>tfcelB9e'of tke'iiirorks'fae has iiafld^di Ifa^ iilbutl^ 
iw>abtQaoiifinfid>kihiself to a lit^l^l (tr&n«(Qi^^€^f tbe 
sul^jects he has selected from them,; but li^sed the ]an- 
rgttJIge of the learned writers, or his owfi, as he d'eeined 
the^cme at the o/%er most conducive to the end he had 
in view; nor will the following pages 1)6 fpCiiid entirely 
.destitute' of .ongiwa/inatter. . ' ^' 

•^WkmhagAmipsen theTdader.a Mi^t iskolph of the 
JAlttui^ Md design fof his .imdertakiiig, W t9(n)fi«t(^«% 
-mAmte lit ito :tfae JMtdgnieiit oC the pvbU^s, '0f .uha^ 
• bandoar 4itfd UbecaHlgr he bm. And Hiffi%t^ >proQf$« . 
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]Vo subject is involved in greater obscurity than the 
origin ana progress of ancient nations; and had it not 
been for the history of the Jews« and the oriein of all 
things so accurately detailed in the sacred writings, we 
must have remained in complete ignorance, not only of 
the primary source of this or that people, but of man- 
kind at large; for while dense clouds of impenetrable 
darkness inveloped the infancy of every other ancient 
state and kingdom^ a clear and steady light shone, 
without intermission, on the rise and progress of that 
ancient and peculiarly distinguished people; and for- 
tunately for the student in ancient history, some notice 
is taken of other countries as they occasionally come in 
contact with that people, whose history is the professed 
object of the i^cred penman. 

* 

Should, it be asked, how are the silence and darkness 
which so long hovered over the other nations, and that 
clear light which shone on the infancy, and continued 
to beam on the progress of the Jewish nation, to be 
accounted for? I would reply, that it is scarcely in the 
nature of things, that any people should so far anti- 
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cipate the wants and the wishes of posterity, as to think 
of instituting a regular system of commemoration merely 
for the benefit of a people yet unborn ; or, if such a 
thought had occurred to them, that, without any other 
inducement than ifb A of •Dtriferfing la ItfTour on future 
generations, Aey should liave eten commenced, much 
kss have steadily persevered in such na undertaking"; 
besides, that in 4fa« oommeneewaent of any pnople, no- 
thing*wolild t^tcttf ^faM could excite -th^ own mientioB 
in any great degree, much less seem worthy of trans- 
mitting to posterity. 

Far differently circumstanced were the ancestors of 
that people to whom,, ttaistt #iMe IVovidence, we are 
indebted for the most ancient — the most important— 
the most accurate, and the best authenticated history 
that ever was written, ftum the very beginning of 
human existence, they evidently had posterity constantly 
in their view, and the active members of each generation 
was carefcrl to transmit to the next, f^f light and know^ 
ledge which they themselves pOBseissed. Ta fhfe aflen- 
tiori tolheir offspiing the descendaitfts of Setlr, before 
Ihe flood, and df Shem after that -awful event, Imd a 
powetfttl hidtement, ntfMt by any other people. 

Impressed with a firm belief that tlie promised 9avionr 
was to spring from their fiamily, at some fViture period, 
to them unknown, tSeth and his sons cnmmeuced that 
system of generfogy and history, wlridh was conttflaed 
by Shem and hi$ posterity tiff the days df Moses. And 
tbns Is the obsctxrity in niliich prophane history is J^ 
volved, and that lucid e^^^Iicitness Which disfingnisn^ 
the sacred page, 'to be accounted for, in, as I conceive, 
the most satisfactory manner. 

Th^ Egyptians, from whom a considerable fK>rfk>B 4>f 
l^e eaily population of Oreece derived their origin, Ite- 
qtfentiy engage the attention of the saci^d histoiians, 
while detailing various important drcumstances in the 
fives of the venerable patriarclis, Abraham, Isaac ^d 
Jacob, mid their immedmte descendants. These notices 


«f Eggri^l tvtt «kftM iittd of tmmh me to m§, b pnvttitig 
<Miir fweiesft Mibjeet. I shaii not fail Uitpeftte to wnai 
mymU of tfaem m^ oceaMoo maj n^virer 

"• . * • 

Greece is first presMoteA to oar view thMugk Ihe 
medium of fabulous tradition^ not only in the infancy, 
but during the yrogiaMi of many eaataries of this 
justly celebnUcd eomitry ; beioe tbaried in the common 
obscurity of cotemporary kingaoois; but without the 
benefit of those incidental gleams of light which the 
aer^taires oecaeioiHiiiy shed on Hie afam of £gypt. 

la ikt abseiKse of aaAietilie inetHoirs, itH^ntionhas 
kmrevef not been idle, and fiction has fifled up the long 
period that pveceded regular history. One distingatsh- 
iag feature in (Sie ftbiilous history of ewry country is 
the claim to very remote antiquity ; to this in itself unim« 
portant cireamstance, a particular respetft seems at 
afl tiflMB to have been attached, by the people of every 
iNiuafiry ; and not only indiridtials, but finniieSy cfties« 
and empires havte been esteemed hMunerMe m propor- 
tion as they were andent. Hence the contest for the 
homur of priority appears to have been one of the 
P e a rli e s t ; and the reason on whidk each country founded 
fta Respective pretensions were often troly n(ficulous, 
Thaa idmost every nation, whose origin was not vei^ 
obvicma, pretended to be coeval with the earth itselj; 
others pretended that tbey were more ancient than the 
moon, while others asserted that tbey sprung out of the 
aoH of tiieir country. This last claim seems to have been 
the result of «ome remaining impresrions of the pa« 
triachal tradition that the first man was formed out of 
the dust of the earth. With this vanity the Grecians 
were not less infected dian their neq;fabours» for the 
Athenians gave out that they were produced at die same 
time with &e snn: they also assomed to themselves the 
h ono u r ri ble epithet, as flrey deemed it, of Autocthones, 
a name wbicn impHes that thev were the children of tiie 
aoH that lirey inhabited, the Athenians sometimes 
atiled themselves groitkappets ; and some of them wore 
gruidutppen 6t gold, binding tbem in their hair, as 
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badffes of honour^ and ntaiks to distiogttbh than from 
.oth^r people of a later origin, and. less noble des^ast; 
and this was because tbey .thought .these .insects jw^wt 
the produce of the* ground. Virgil has mentioned this 
<:ustom in his poem called Ciris. f ^ 

' 'Whereror4» ibsf dld^ as was her constant care, ^ 
TVith grassboppers adorn -her comely hair, 
Braced with a golden buckle attic wise* 

^ut for the true origin of all nations VQ myst refer to 
the sacred volume; there we. learn that the inhabitants 
of every country descended from one or. other . of tbe 
three sons of Noah, and to the trath of tbis, tberp 4ii^ 
.many circumstances in the ■customs, tradilionsy and Iw*- 
,guage of every ancient nation, that bear indubitable 
evidence. To the dispersion of the offspri^ of these 
brothers, other circumstances besides the confusion. of 
tongues at Babel greatly contributed ; indeed sepjjuraitioii 
from the parent settlement was the ineyitabie eon^« 
quence of the successive increases of population. But 
those who followed the pastoral employment would be 
more under the influence of tbis necessity, than those 
who were engaged in agriculture; for of these,. numerous 
families might live together, and form villages in tbe 
centre, of their respective lands, as is the case evei3r 
where at this day ; while tHe shepherd was und^ the 
necessity of removing bis numerous flocks and herds 
from the exhausted pasture lands, to others that were in 
full verdure. Of this source of migration, w^ have two 
beautiful illustratjions,ifi the following instances. 

*' And Abraham was very rich In cattle, in silver, and 
.in gold ; And Lot also, who went with him, had flocks, 
and herds, and tents ; and the land was not able to bear 
them, that they might dwell together,. for their substfiace 
was great, so that they could not dwell together ; and 
there was a strife between the herdsmen of Abraham's 
cattle, and the herdsmen of Lot*s cattle; and Abrabaia 
said unto Lot; let there be no strife, I pray thee, betweea 
me and thee, and betwei^ my herdsmen and thy herd^- 


men, for we be breihrefr. Is not the whole land before 
theel separikle tbyselj^ } pray thee, from me i if thou will 
take the left hand, I will go to. the right; or if thou de- 
part to the right, then tvUl I go to the left*— -Geft, xilL 

Again, about two hundred years after thisf we find 
the grandsons of Abraham ; Jacob and Esau, circum-. 
stanced in a sitnilar manner^ 

■ ' • • 

'*And Esau took his wives^ and his sons and. his 
daughters, and all the persons of his house, and his 
catde, and all his beasts, and all his substaboe, which 
he got in the land of Canaan, and went into the. country, 
from the face of his brother Jacob ; for their riches were 
more than they might dwell tog^her, for the land where- 
in they were strangers,: oould not bear them and their 
cattle.^' Oau xaxvi* y* 6 to 8. 

■ * • 

In process of time the inhabitants of the sea coasts 
would become mariners, proceeding gradually from 
cautions coasting voyages to more adventurous enter- 
prizes ; such ,wf^s .the case with the Phoenicians, who, at 
a very early period, became rich by transporting the 
surplus corn of Egypt, to all the maritime countries, on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and the 
lodian Ocean. This intercourse with various people, 
together with the arts and manufactures, that commerce 
encouraged them to cultivate, rendered them greatly 
superior in science to those whom their commercial in- 
terests led them to visit. Superior knowledge confers 
superior power; and the inordinate love of gain is too 
often found to be the attendant on increasing riches ; 
and the commercial wanderers of different countries, 
impelled by avarice, exerted their superior power to 
plunder, subjugate, or expel the primeval inhabitants of 
the conntries they visited. Such was the lot of the 
early colonists in various parts of Greece, and to this 
cause is to be ascribed the diversities in the population — 
the manners — and the language of different parts of 
Greece. in the earliest ages; aiid the difficulty of deter- 
iniiung the origw of the respective states it was divided 
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iato« lMUt<i •( this ranote period it wonld be « use- 
less wsfste of tMD^ ts attend it} sad I shsU fensCett «<► 
tluit period ia wbieb we Immto the Hght of aiK^iitie Ms- 
tofy to giMde iis ioottr iiiq«iries into the polity, the artfr 
and learning: the customs and religion of this great 
people* 

By some, the existence of Oieeee is ^MtMed iiH^ tiro 
distinct portions, viz. the fabulous and the historical 
«nL Others dhide the Greoiaa history iMe eight dis- 
tiiiet periods. And others divide the polilietitl existeiee 
of Greece into the three states analogous to the life of 
ikiftD, vis. isfaney, manhood^ and old age. 

Tbe time of fcunding the following States camoi be 
ascertained so fally and satisfaetoriiy as could be wirf^d ; 
but the foUowbg statement is the most approved result 
of the best historical researches. 

SicTi>N, ia the Petoponiies«s, is considered as the 
most ancient of all tbe Grecian States: its king is said 
to have been Egialeus, and the State to have been 
founded about M9I> yeare before the Christian sera. It 
disappeared liefore the flourishing age of Atbens and 
Lacedemoa. 

The kingdom of Anoos, another State, in the Feb^ 
ponnesus, was founded by Inachus, before the present 
sera about 150 years. 

Athens is supposed to have been formed into a regu- 
lar government by Ceerops an Bg y p Ha n, who, with a 
colony of his countrymen, establish^ himself in Attica 
B* C. 1656. This State continued under a monarchical 
goverment about 600 years, when Codrus, the last King 
having sacrificed himself for his country, l^e Athenians 
testified their respect to his memory, by aboBshing 
royalty, on the ground that there was none worthy to be 
the successor of Codriis; thev therefore substituted a 
magistracy, the members of which they caRed Axehons; 
Draco, notorious for the cmei severity of bis laws, iras 
made an Archon 024 years before Christ. 
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The Cflurliest GMseew ftdreiit«re» that oomtB withis the 
reach of xecori^ and fQrin& the fint erentfiil ^^cnod in the 
Grecian histovy, it the AHcaNAUTi^c ExFEDtnoir, so 
called afiter Arjfo, the oaine of the riiip im which the 
GhreciaB heroes eaUcd. The destiiiatkia of tiiis vessel 
was to Colehisy a country near the Euine^ or Black Sea. 
This was a voyage of more importaace than any that the 
Ghreeks ever made. The history of this expedition Is 
mtteh ohscured by £iible: the poets assert that its object 
was to recover a Ram, with a golden Aeece, that had 
been carried away from Greece. This event is said to 
have taken place about 1225 or 1263 years before 
Christ. Cfciioii is teported to have formed the stars 
isto cQBSildlatioos far the assistance of the pilots in tlus 
cdebrated voyage. 

The Siege of Troy, is the second principal event in 
the Gtecian history: it was undertaken by various 
princes of Greece, under the command of Agbraenmonv 
King of Myoene, on accoont of Helen, danj^hterof Leda, 
*«ul tW ^«A1aic«i wifft Aff Meneians. inng of Spata. She 
eloped with Paris, the boo of Priam, kli^«£ Troy, wfaa^ 
in latura fovthe hospitality shown 1^ by the ^waA kingv 
basely tedmced hiis wife, and robbed kim of sanch tseasnre. 
After a eiegp often years, Troy, one of the ^nest towns 
in all Asia, was tdken and destroyed. GhBonologisIs 
differ as to the date of this celebrated event, smue phLc^ 
ing H hi the year ft)4 B. €. ; tiie Arandeliaa marbles »w 
12Q0; and othen bm^ it 1164 S. C. 


This siege furnished Homer with a subject on 

to exercise his pre-eminent poetic powers; and the fol- 
k>whig are the heroes whom he enumerates io his asb- 
KflM poem the IHad : 


mm QMctAH MERosa. 


Ag^poemnoni Meoelaas) IdemMieqsof Csete; Ajaa 
Telemoa of Salamiae : Ajax Oileus of Locns ; Uljwaea of 
hhaca ; Nestor of Pylos ; Diomed the Etolian ; FatBedas ; 
aad Achilles, tbemost valioat and formidaU^ of tfae«i alK 
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On the side of the Trojans w^e. Hector, eldest son of 
Pnam, a noble warrior and patriot; Eneas, whom Virgil, 
in a vein. of flattery, makes the great: ancestor of the 
Romans ; Sarpedon and Glaucus, Lycians ; Polydamas ; 
Deiphobus ; Baris ; Troilus ; Memnon of Ethiopia ; and 
Thalestris the queen of the Amazons; / . , . > 

4 

The. third principal aera, in the history of Greece, is 
the return of the Heraclidae into Greece, in the year- 
B. C. 825. By some this ev^nt is carried back to 
1104. . 

. "•■■'■ • 

The descendants of Hercules, named the. Heraclidae, 
dispossessed of their power, the race of Pdops, after 
whom the Peloponnesus was called, and founded the. 
kmgdoms of Lacedemon, and of Corinth. 

The fourth period, is that in which the. celebrated 
Olympic GaAies, in honour of Jupiter, were founded. by 
Felops, B. C, 18(17: these games after Jbeiug neglected 
for some time, were agfainjpeviKed-Ky iphituA^aj, /xu, ate- 
cording to more general acceptation, B. C. 776, which 
is by historians considered as the first Olympiad; these 
games returned every fifth year. In their history the 
Greeks reckoned by Olympiads, for a long course of 
years. The Olympic games consisted of chariot and 
foot races, \|rrestling, boxing, &c. and were in such high 
estimation that they were resorted to from every part of 
Greece, and to gain a prize. in them, which was only a 
chaplet of olive, was the grand object of Grecian 
amhition. 

The fifth aera, was the famous battle of Marathon, 
between the fourth and fifth aera was an interval of 286 
years, in which many important events occurred and 
celebrated characters appeared amongst the various 
states of Greece. A general change of government from 
monarchical to republican "was effected, in consequence 
of the abuse of power. Among the great characters who 
flourished at this period were Solon the Athenian law- 
giver, and Lycurgusy who framed the laws of the Spai:^ 
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tans: Pythagoras, who taught the true solar system 
callei by his name. Thaies, and many other pbilo- 
sophersy who by their precepts and example formed the 
Greci^s to. wisdom, nrmness, and public spirit. 

The famous battle, which distinguished this fifth lera, 
was fought oa the plains of Marathon, near Athens, 
B. C« ^1. years: here the Persians having invaded 
Greece, with an immense army of three hundred thou- 
sand men, under the command of Mardomus, a Persian, 
were opposed and utterly defeated by an army of ten 
thousand Athenians, under the command of Miltiades, 
assisted by Aristides and Themistocles, 

The sixth aera, contains a period of sixty years, that is 
from B. C. 491 to B. C. 431 years, or from the battle of 
Mamthon to the Peloponneslan War. It was during this 
short period that Greece shone with unparallelledhistre. 
At this period her historians and poets, her architects, 
painters,. and sculptors, attained to the highest pitch of 
excellence in their respective departments, so that the 
remains of the art and literature of this golden age of 
Greieee, .as it has been justly called, have furnished the 
modeb on which the taste of every subsequent age has 
been formed. Nor were the Grecians 4ess powerful in 
armsJLhan in arts, at this highly distinguished period ; for 
by the skill of their generals and the bravery of their 
troops, the Persians were completely' driven out of the 
country, and compelled to submit to a peace in every re- 
spect disgiticeful to Persia. But the Greeks were not 
proof ragainat prosperity, and the threatened ruin, which 
their unanimity and. determined bravery had averted, was 
ultimately brought about by the inutual jealousy and 
ambitioni of the different states, particularly of Athens 
and Laeeidemon^. At length the war of Peloponnesus, 
■between > these two states broke out, which amr a san- 
guinary contest of twenty-six years, in which all the 
states of Greece engaged on one side or the other, ended 
in the reduction of the Athenian power, in the year 
B. C. 40d. : 
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The seTenth important tera m Qteckm. ^skaey, is tlnUt 
]>eriod or iaterval af time^ whleh is inchided between t\M 
time of the Peloponnesiaft War, and the destruetHm of 
Thebes by Alexander, viz. froMi B. C. 406 to B. C 336, 

a space of seventy years. 


_ this epoch, the Laoedemoaians, the Thefoaaa, 
and the Macedoniaas had attcceasively obtained tho aa«- 
Of ndaocy anong the Grecian states ; at this period the 
Greeks were become laxurioos^ and greatly deigenemted 
from their ancMot aimplioity, patriotism, and vahnir : mid 
were abie to make but a feeble stand againat the enesgy 
and talents of Phil^ of Macedon, and his iHustrioiM sen 
Alexander : though roused to the height of their energy 
by the eloqneooe of Demosthenea. 

The eighth and la»t eveatlid period m the Ualwy of 
this renowned people, embraces the space that inierrened 
between the destruction of Thebea, B. C. 996, and Ae 
year B. C« 14^^ in which the city of Corinth was takea 
and destroyed by the Roman Omsoi Mmnmiua. I>o«g 
this p^iod the M aeodenians, the Syrians, nnder Antto- 
ehus ; Mithridates, the lamoaa king of Pontua; and the 
Romans, were principal actors upon the tbc»tre of 
Greece* Foom Uiis time Greeee became a piovinae to 
the Roman empire, when it fell and waa §naity ove^>fim 
by the Saracena and Turks, whose despotic yoke they 
are now exerting tlmmsehrea.to cast lirom dienu 

Having thna taken a genend tisw of the States of 
Greece from the earliest period of their emitnnee 4owti 
to their final ex^nctaon, I shati now enter on tho morfs 
immediate object of this work, viz, a circomstantial do- 
tail of the political and religious economy of this an^^iiM 
coontnr* In doing whieh 1 shall take my ittastcntioaa 
from the political and religions tnstkntes of the Athe- 
nians, the most eminent and most highly coltifated pen- 
pie, among all the states q£ Gieeee. 

The Athenians were, without doubt, a very aneient 
nation, and probably the irst that ever inhabited the 
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/coQAtiy Availed Attica i for wb«o Vhecitaly Md PelapOA- 
Aesiui, and akaoat all the fvtjl^ fegioiw of Gveece chaofod 
their old waatam etary yaar. Ibe barraonea^ of the toil 
secured ^Aa» from foraign ioraaioot Graace bad at that 
time. DO cooataat aod aattlad iohabitant^. buttbe people 
ware coniiaaally ramovin^s the weaker beiag oompellod 
to ffiva place to the alroaijper. Amidst ail the«e trouble* 
ana viciBaitudea^ Attioa ramainad aecure and uamoleit*- 
ed being piotaoted from foreign eoamiae by maaoe of a 
fDct^ ukd uaftmtfal mU, that preiaoted no iodacaaient 
to invaatoa^ while she was secured froin iateraal dissea^ 
tioaa by tba 4|uiet aad peaceable diipoeition of her iofaa* 
bitants; &r ia ibose golden da}V no affeotatioQ of 
•opramacy^Hio i^rks of ambition bad fired thehr auads^ 
but eveiy one lived full ef eontent aod satisfied with 
the enjo^ent of an eqnal portion of land, and other 
necessanes^ with the rest of the(r neighbours. 

Hie usual oonsequeBcesof a lon^ and uainterrupted 
peace, are riches and plenty ; but m those days, when 
nen lived on tbe pvadm^e of their own land, and had not 
ya(t fowMl oai^ vay of anpplyiiig their waals by trade 
and <iomB i e rce» the oaae was reversed* apd peace waa 
M^'tbe whether of poverty and waat; for the aorplus 
by no means kept pace with tba da w end s «f an inereaat 
ingpopnlatioa* TUa the Albanians aoan experienoed ; 
fMT ia a few ages tbe^ nunbbers ware so bereased that 
their eoonftry, «atiU!ally nafiraitfttl, and confined withia 
vevy narrow boaoda» was no longer able to supply then 
with aaoeasaiy proviaioasu This pat tfacsn vpon contriv'' 
lag how to reUavetbeinaeihres from Ibedidtresseaof such 
a sitattlian, a«i tbey leaolved upon acodinff out coloniea 
to seek for new eetttements; theae gradiially apread 
tkeneelves over different patta of Greece. 

Thia waa a praotiee resorted to by o^r nations: it 
waa « praetice dictated by reason imder sncfa drcnni'- 
stanees. We have instances of it among the Gauls and 
fioylbianst who frequently emigrated from their native 
country in such vast numbers that like an overwhelming 
toricDt thqr bore dowii all before them in the course 
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of their progress. Thus the Athenians, according to 
Meursias, established no less than forty colonies in 
various parts, the moist eminent of "which was that in 
Asia Minor, known by the name of Ionia, and so called 
by the colonists in honour of their native country ; for 
the primitive Athenians, on the anthoHty of Herodotus 
and Strabo, were called -lones and laonis; hence it 
came to pass that there was a very near affinity between 
the Attic and old Ionic dialect. And though the Athe*- 
nians thought fit to lay aside their ancient hame, yet it 
was not altogether out of use, in the reign of Theseui^^ 
as appears from the pillar erected by him in the isthtnus; 
to show the bounds of the Athenians on- one' side ; and 
of the Peloponnesians on the other : on the eaist side of 
the pillar was this inscription--* 

^ This is not. Peloponnesus but.Ioi^ia^ .. 
and on the south side*— - 

This is not Ionia but Peloponnesus. 

This name is thought to have been given them from 
Javan, which word bears near resemblance tojaon; and 
moch nearer, if as grammarians tell us; tile aitfcitenl^ 
Gr^ks pronounced the letter a broad like the dipthoog* 
att as in the English word alU This Javan was the 
fourth son of Japheth, and is said to have dome into 
Greece after the confusion of Babel and seated himself 
in Attica; • and this, opinion receives no . small confir- 
matioa from the sacred writings, for in these Javan is. 
frequently pat for Greece. Thus >tn Daaiet, ^ ^luiiixtot 
lam gonetorthy behold the prinee of Ortsma shall c&me.** 
Again, ** Me ihallMr up all againtt the reaku of Ofusda ;-' 
in these passages the original word is Javan. '- And again 
in Isaiah, " ^d I will fi^iidtl>ose that escape of them to 
the nations in the sea, in Italy and in Grbecb: in the 
original the words are Jiibaland Ionia, and these -names 
•are retained in the Geneveve version. Bnt the Greciaais 
themselves, having no knowledge of their triie ancestor^ 
make this name to be of a much later date,' asid derive 
it from /on, the son of Xuthus. This Xuthus, .according 
to Pausanlas, luiving robbed his fother DeopaUon of hu 
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treasure, conveyed himself^ together with his ill-gotteo 
wealth ifito Attica, which wa»/ at that time, governed by 
EruMeuSf who courteously entertained him, and gave 
him his daughter in marriage, by whom he had two sons. 
Ion and Aehteus; the former of which gave his name to 
the Johtaii*, the latter to the Ael^ans. It is not im<- 
probable that /on himself might* receive his name from 
Jamai; it being a custom observable, in the histories of 
all times, to keep np the name of the fore-iather, espe^ 
cially if he had been a person of eminence in his day, by 
reviving it in some priacipial person of his posterity. 

FVom the first peopKng of Atlita till the time of king 
Ogyges, we have no account of any thing that occurred 
there; only Plato reports that they had a tradition, that 
the Athenian power and glory were very great in those 
days-^that they were excellently skilled, both in civil and 
military affairs^that ' they were governed by the most 
just and equitable laws— and that they lived in far 
'gretfter splendour than they bad attained' to in his time. 
But of the transactions and circumstances of these and 
the following ages till the time of Theseus or the Trojan 
war, little or nothing of certainty can be expected, partly 
because of the want of records, in rude ancl illiterate 
ages, partly by reason of the length of time elapsed, oti 
which, if any records did exist, they might have been lost 
or destroyed ; and partly through the vain glory of the 
ancient Greeks, who out of an affectation of being thought 
to be descended from some divine origin, industriously 
c<mcealed their pedigrees, and obscured their ancient his- 
tories, with idle tales and poetic fictions : and to use the 
. words of Plutarch, ** As historians, in their geographical 
descriptions of countries, crowd into the farthest part of 
their maps those things they have no knowledge of, with 
some such remarks, in the margin as these ; all beyond 
is nothing but dry and desert sands ; a Scythian cold ; or 
a firozen sea; so it may very well be said of those things, 
that are so far removed from our age— 'all beyond is no- 
thing but monisitrous and traeical fictions; there the poets 
and there the inventors of tables dwell; nor is there any 
thing there that deserves credit, or that carries in it any 
appearance of truth.*' 
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I AUBt n^ty however, omi^ what it r«|Kirtod ooacevn- 
vig Ct$W^* ®f Ogy^us^ wliom some wMl have to have 
beeD King of TkeboBt worni^ of JSS^n»^» voineof Areefii^, 
but others of 4lito«, which i» mid to {iai« been odlc^ 
after his name, Ogygim, He it report lo haive Ima^ 
a ve^ poteot jpjriiiee and the Ibvader of several ^itiea^ 
particolasly of JGfeiMtt; Pausaaias telle uafartben tMut 
be was the Either of ti^.hero IBeum, from whom* that 
towA received its name* He is said to have beea cMp 
temporary witb the patriarch Jacob ; aboat tfae eii^ 
seventh year of whose life he has supposed fte have beea 
born. Others brings htm down as low as M6»es» The 
retsn of this Kiag is tibe iitmoilt period to which the 
Atoeoiaiis histories and traditiona extend. He is eaid to^ 
have reigned thirfr^-two yeaM» bleat with fortime's choicest 
favoar»| but the <)paeliisiott of his life was no ksa mise- 
rable than the fprmer bad been prosperous ; fbr in the 
midst <i( all Im engagements he waa awrprised wiOk a 
aodden aiid terrible inasda^oD» that overwhelmed ndt 
only Attica^ but all 4o&aiatOQ» in one oommoa d^ 
atructioB^ . 

There is frequent meatiea made, it ancient attthois^ 
of several Kings thiat reigned, in Attica, betweea the 
Qgjgian flood aiid CeorofMi the first ; as of Perphyri0m ; 
concenMBg whom the Aamooians a peo|^ in Atlaqa have 
a traditioa that he erected a temple to. Yeaiia Umnia^ 
in their boroagh. Also of CM<gnM$ and of PeHplKi0 who 
is described by AnUmim Hberaiiip to have been a very 
virtuous prince, and at lastmetaoioriAosed into sa es|^. 
We are also tpld of one Draco, out of v^hose teeth it is 
rented that Ceccops spirimg. Such are the abaurditiea, 
with which the fabulous part of Oreaian history ia 
crowded. 

We are assured by Pkiloekcmi, an aiitlior of no leaa 
credit than antiquity, that Attica was so much waatcd 
by the Ogygim Deluge, and its ishabilaats reduced to 
so small a number, that th^ lived a hemdred aad niaefty 
yeara, from the time ot Ogyges to Ceorops, without 
any fciag at all ; and Euaebius ooueurs with him isi thia 
opinion^ 
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O/" theSkUe <^ Athens fvQm CeeropBt^Themm. 

It b genenillT a|;vee4; that Ceer<yps ^fm^ the first 'who' 
gttthert^ to^m«r the poor peasants, that vrett di»* 
persed here and there through t!he region of Attica ; 
and havhig united lihem mto one hody» though not ki^c^ 
one city till after many ages, eonstttnted amon^ tfiem 
one form of gOTemment, and took upon hxmself the title 
efking. 

i* 

Most nations in early times were goyemed by kings, 
who were usually persons of great worth and celebrity, 
for their courage, wisdom, ana other victues ; and were 
on that ftCGOttnt promoted to regal dignity }»f the eom- 
mon consent and choice of the people, wlio yicAded 
obedience to them out of MrUlingness rather than com- 
pulsively ; and kings preferred being obeyed out of love 
and esteem of their virtues, and confiaence in their 
fitness to gotern, than by the force of their arms, or a 
slavish fear of their power. They affected no uneoo^ 
troulaUe dominion or absolute swa^, but preferred the 

food of their people, to any avaricious or ambitious 
esigns of their own : they endeavoured to observe such 
a happy medium in iall their behaviour and aetions as 
might secljre their authority from contempt, and yet 
not too much overawe their subjects, or keep them at 
too great a distance. 


The Regia O^ mw Three^f^id. 

First,— The kings acted as jndges, in deternnntng the 
canses that were brought before them ; and as leglslatoTs, 
in making new laws or in regulating the old ones ; but 
such was the confidence reposed in their king by the peo« 
pie, that his sole will and pleasure was received by therp 
as a law. Secondly,— (In time of war, the kings not only 
asristed witb their counsel, and by their good conduct 
aqd management of affaks, but headed flie armies^ and 
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exposed their own penoos for the protection and honour 
of their pountry ; pressing; forward ip to th« thickest of 
their enemies, and often encountering the most valiant 
of' them' in siiigle combat. And. this they thought a 
principal part of their duty, judging it but reasonable,' 
that ^Aey who receiized the highest honours, should sur- 
pass others in valour ; and that they, who had the first 
places at all feasts and, public assemblies, should be the 
first to encounter dangers, by exposing themselves in. 
the defence of their country ; and thus we find the hero, 
in Homer, arguing the case with one of his fellow princes ; 

Glauctu, since us the I^cian realms obey. 

Like Gods, and all united homage pay ; 

Since we, first seated, haye our goblets crown'd, 

JInjoy laiige farms, ne^ JToii^AKr streams, whose groand 

Is fertile, and beset with shady tr^s' ai'oniid ; * 

Ought we not in the battle's front to engage. 

And quell our furious foes with double rage ? 

Thirdly, — They acted as the ministers of religion; and 
the performance of the solemn sacrifices, and the care 
of divine, worship, constituted a part of the kingly office^ 
The Lacedemonian kings, at their coronation, were lion- 
s^brated priests of Jupiter Uranius, and executed that 
office in their own persons ; and we seldom meet with 
a sacrifice in Homer, but some of the heroes, and par- 
ticularly the highest and chief of them that were . then 
present, are concerned in the performance of the holy 
ceremonies ; and so far was it froin being thought an 
act of condescension, or any compromise of their dig* 
nity, that they thought it an accession to the rest of 
their hopoufs ; a94 the inferior worshippers were no 
less careful to reserve this piece of service for them, than 
they were to give them the most honourable places in 
the'banquets, at which they refreshed themselves after 
the sacrifices were ended. 

• • • 

Let us now return to Cecrops, who, as soon as he 
^ad established himself in his new raised kingdom, emr 
ployed himself in forming the model of a city,.whi9h. Iv^ 
designed for the seat of his government, and.the pla^ 
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of his constant residence. As tKe mdst comnodions 
spot for that purpose^ he pitted upon a rock, strongly 
fortified by nature against any assaults, and situated in 
a large plain near the middle of Attica^ calling both 
the city, and the territory round it, after his own na^ie^ 
Cecropia.' Afterwards, when the Athenians had in-: 
creased in power and number, and filled the adjacent 
plains with buildings, this was t)ie^ a^rapolig, or citadel*. 

Then for the better administration of justice, and the 
promotion of mutual intercourse among his subjects, he 
divided them into four classes. 


1. The Cecrop!. 

2. Atttocthonu 
S. Angaei. 

4. ParcUia. 


And finding his country pretty welt stocked with inlui- 
bitants, partly by the coming in of foreigners, partly by 
«]k« i»oo» <>gi p tt ^f people rtom every qoarter and lurkiiig 
hole of Attica, where they had before been buried in 
privacy^ he instituted a poll, causing every one of the 
men to cast a stone into a place, appointed by him for 
that purpose, and upon computation, he found the num* 
her to be twenty thoui^and. , > 

• • • * ' , 

But the soil beipg naturally barren, and the people 
Unacquainted with agriculture,, he wisely instructed 
his subjects in the art of navigation; and thus'cnpr^ 
bled them to obtain supplies of com from Sicily and 
Attica. 

> 

Besides this, he was. the author of many eseeUenI 
laws and institutions, especially with respect to wur* 
riage ;' which, according to his appointment, was to be 
confined to. one man and one woman ; thus restraining 
the licentiousness which had formerly prevailed. Nor 
did he only prescribe rules, for the conduct iof Uieir 
lives, with respect to one another, but was the first 
that introduced a form of religion among the peqple^ 
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people io what manaer tbey were tp wor9bip tbe«i* 

In the veiga of Pa4idioii» tli£ fifth kiog of Alh^s,. 
Triptoleams 10 ^aid to have iattght the Atheniaaa bow 
to sour and manare the ground;, and to have ^naeled 
serenil uaeful aad aecessary bm»» three of mrhioh wt^ 
find qaoted by Pocpbyxy mm ZeaoefaleA; 

1.. Hcmoaryoiirittffentf. 

SU Make oblations of yoar fnuta to ik» $9i»*. 

a« Hurt not living creaturofl, 

CecropSy the second of that name and the seventh 
king of Athens, divided his dominions into twelve cities^ 
or large boroughs; competing his subjects to leave 
their separate habitations, and unite together for the 
replenishing of them. The names of the cities, as they 
are given by Strafoo in. km deseriptkHi ol 4^4JA are 
thescv Cecropia, TetrapvoUs, £«acm» Deealia^ ^twk^ 

AphidnsS, TheoiCttS* Braurvw* 03Hik«m, i^phettus^ Can 

pheaaia, and Phalcrua. But Cecfopia atUl continuedi 
ttie chief seat of Ae empire* Though ea^ of theae> 
oitiea had distinct courts of judicatufe aad a>agi«tra$«a 
of their own, aad were so Utile subject to thm prineesb 
the successors of Cecrops, that they seldom Oit never 
had recourse to them, save onlv, in case of imminent 
danger; and so absolutely and independently did tfaey 
order their own affairs, that they sometimes waged wajr 
agakiBt each other, withosKt either the advice «r thecoir^ 
sent of their kiaga^ 

Attica continued in this state till the reigu of Pan- 
dion, the second of that name, and the itghth king of 
the Atheaiaas. He was deprired of his kingdom by 
the sons of his uncle Metion ; but they did not long 
possese what they had obtained so luyuatly, being ex« 
peHed by the superior military feree of Pandion's fottr 
sons, viz* ^geus, Lyeua, Pallaa, aad Nisos. Theae 
having put the Metiaaidtt to flight, di^ded the king«> 
dom amongst tbcaselves, as Apottodorus reporta; bat 
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QtbeH $ste of opiniwi, tlial; Pm4m>« Umtdf^ Mog 
restored !• the qokt potsesnoti of hia kiagdom, bj th» 
joint Mfliaytaace of thepi aU, dividod it kiio fiuHt ports, 
Ood beqwcadiod ono port to oocii of hia soot, it io 
not known what portion was assigned to Modk, but i^ 
is generally agreed, that the sovereignty of Athens was 
gma to M§m3 ; fw wliiah ho waa vfvy Mich odviod by 
his brothcfs, aad so wmck the matm, ioat thasl» as oomo 
tbiak» he was aottfao uttU b«t the ado^itod son of Paa^ 
diosu On aocount of this dbaposilion ai his brathreA 
towtffds bia^ Plotaroh inCBrms us» thiit.JEgeus cuou 
«on4«d EduA» tkm mother of Thesens, t# send hts soa^ 
lAtfk arrived at. man's estate, liom Tragan, the fiaoo 
wiMre ike wasbsen, to AthciM» with all seovo«jr; mkI ti» 
enjoin him to concesA himself as maob <as possible^ 
because he was extremely fearful of the Palantidse, who 
were csontinually matnying against him. and who . de- 
spised him lioar fain want of ohiidreny they ^emselvcs bo« 
iaig £fty brotbemry all the sons of Pallas* However, as 
the saflso author tells us, they weco withheld horn 
breaking out Into open tebeliioo, by the hope asd eoB^ 
pectotiQin of seoovering the kinf^m afler tive death of 
JBgeus, because he was wHbont children. Bat as soon 
as Thesens appeared, and was aeknowiedged rightlbl suc- 
cessor to the crown, their indignatioii was strongW excit- 
ed ; first, that ^eus, who was only the adopted son of 
Pandion, and not at all related to the family of Ersetheus, 
should eiyoy'tbe IsMigdom; aod secondly, that Theseus, 
who was a foreigner, and a perfect stranger to the coun- 
try, should obtain tbe kingdom of tb^air snoestors* 
They thereforo brok# o«$ into open acta of boa(iJity» 
but were soon overcome and dispersed .by the courage 
aod conduct ot TbeaeiM. 

Theseus, having dettvered the country from inteatine 
sedition, prociecded io the next pUe^ to free it from a 
foreign yoke. The AiliCuiwMf* having basbaronsly mmw 
deied Andfogeus, the son of Minos» kii^ pf Cuete, wmpe 
oUiged by his father* to send ^. novennial oiu as othera 
Mty, a septjimniaL or aocoiding to others^ en «nmial tri* 
bate of seven young aeo, ood as waoy viR|io% into 
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Crete, where they were shot. up within the labyrintih^ 
and then wandered about till they perished by hanger, 
being unable to find the way out; or else they were de- 
voured by the Mihotaor, a tertible monster, partly man 
partly a bull. 

Hie time offending this tribute being come, Theseus 
put himself among the youths tiiat wei^ doomed to go 
to Crete, where having arrived, he received of Ariadne, 
the daughter of king Minos, whdhad fallen in Uve with 
him, a clew of tiuread, and being instructed by her itt* 
the use of it, which was to conduct him* thcoogh aO the 
windings of the labyrinth, he escslped out of it, having' 
fi»t Blaiii the MiBotattr ; and so returned with his fd- 
I0W captives, in triumph to Athens. i ... .' ' 

' In his return, through excess of joy for the hsippj 
success of his voyage, he forgot to hang out: the White 
sail, which should have been the tokea of his success 
to ^geus, who sat upon thp top .of a rock anxiously 
waiting his return. .£geus clot seeing; the. wished, for 
signal, concluded that the expedition had been unfor- 
tunate, threw himself heiMdloBg into the -sea; afod thus, 
made way for Theseus's more early aceesstoa to the. 
crown, than could have otherwise been expected. 


From T/ieseus to the Decennial Archoris* 

Theseus being thits accidenlialty advanced to the regal 
sceptre soon fouAd the iiloo6veniertce of having his peo^^ 
pie dispersed in villages, aiid eafitoned up iastd down the 
country, he therefore to remedy this, as Plutarch inform s- 
us, conceived the vast design of gathering together all the 
inhabitants of Attica into one town, and making them one 
people of one city, who were, before, so dispersed as to 
be difficult to assemble together, upon any oase of emer- 
gency. Nay frequently such differences and quarrels 
happened amongst them, as occdsioned bloodshed and 
war : these, he, by his persuasions appeased, and got)ig 
from people to people, and from tribe to. tribe, proposed 
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Us plan of a' common sgreement among then. The 
inferior orders of society rea^ify embracing such good 
advice^ he brought over those of greater power and in- 
terest by promising them a commonwealth, in which, 
monarchy being laid aside/ the power should be vested 
in the people; and that, reserving to himself only to be 
contimied in the chief command of their arms, and the 
guafdianship of their laws, there should be an equal 
distribution of all things eke among them. By this 
means he brought most of them over to his proposal: 
the rest, fearing his power, which was now grown very 
formidable, and knowing his courage and resolution, 
chose rather to be persuaded, than forced into a com- 
pliance. He then dissolved all the distinct courts of 
justice, council-halls, and ^corporations, and built one 
common Prytaneum, and oouncil hall, where it stands 
to this day ; and out of the old and new city he made 
one which he named Athens, ordaining a common feast 
and sacrifice to be for ever observed ; which he called 
Panathenaea, or the sacrifice of the united Athenians^ 
He instituted another sacrifice for the sake of strangers 
that wouKi come to settle at Athens, called Metsekia^ 
which is still celebrated on the 16th day of Heca- 
tombaeon. Then, as he had promised, he laid down his 
kingly power, and established iei commonwealth; having 
entered on this great change, not without advice from 
the gods; for sending to consult the Delphic oracle^ 
concerniog the fortune of his new goi^emment and cityi 
he received this answer : 

^ Hear Thesens, Pittheus' daaghter^l ion; ' • 

Hear what Jove for thee has done. 
In the great city thou hast made. 
He has, as in a storehouse, laid . 

^he settled periods, and fixed fetes * ' ' ." 
^finanycitles, mighty states; * 

- But; know thou neither fear no^ pnin^ 
Solicit not thyself in vain;' 
For, like a.bladder that does bide y_ ' 
The fury of the angry tide, ♦ . ' 

Uli^n from high wav«s nnhnrt shall bound) ^ ^ - : 
JUways wet, but never drown'd." 
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Crete, where they were shut. up. within the labyrinth^ 
and then wandered abont till they perbhed by hunger, 
being unable to find the way out; or else they were de- 
voured by the Minotaorv atertible monater, partly man 
partly abulL > : ' 

• • ■ ■ ' 

Hie time offending this tribute iieing come, IPheseus^ 
put himself among thr youths that weir« doomed to |^ 
to Crete, where having arrived, he lectelved of Ariadne, 
tiie*daughter of king Minos, who liad fidlen in l^ve with- 
him^ a clew of thread; and being instructed by her in* 
the use of it,.which was to condac^ him- through aA the 
windings of the labyrinth, he escslped: out bi it, hatving/ 
finst slain the MinotaUr; and so returned with hb M^' 
l»w captives, ia triumph to Athehs. . i iJ . • 


i< 


-' In his .return, through excess of joy for the hamyr 
success of his voyage, he forgot to hang out i the white, 
sail, which should have been the token: of his success 
to^geus, who sat upon thp top .of a rock anxiously 
waiting his retnrli. Mgeus dot seeing the. wished: for 
signal, concluded that the expedition . had been unfor- 
tunate, threw himself headlong into the sea; akd thus' 
made way for Thesens's more early aceessioa to the. 
crown, disA could have otherwise been expected. . 


From T/teseus to the Decennial Archons* 

Theseus being thits accidentally advanced to the regal" 
sceptre soon foudd the irieo^veniertce of halving his peo^^, 
pie dispersed in villages, arid eaiitoned up ^tfd down the 
counti'y, he therefore to remedy this, as pWarch informs* 
us, conceived the vast design of gathering together all the 
inhabitants of Attica into one town, and making them one 
people of one city, who were, before, so dispersed as to 
bedffiicult to assemble together, upon any oase of emer- 
gency* Nay frequently such differences and quarrels 
happened amongst them, as occdsioned bloodshed iiad 
war : these, he, by his persuasions appeased, and gobig 
from people' to people, and from tri)>e to tribe, proposed 
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Us i^an of a' cbinmofi ag^ieciiieiit among then. The 
isferior oiders of sooiety rea^fy embracing such good 
advice, he brought over those of greater power and m- 
terest by promising them a commonwealth, in which, 
monarchy being laid aside, Ae power should be vested 
in the people; and that, resenring to himself only to be 
contimied in the chief command of their arms, and the 
guafdianship of their laws, there shovKi be an equal 
distribution of all things dse among them. By tins 
means he brought most of them over to his proposal: 
the rest, fcAring his power, which was now grown very 
formidable, and knowing his courage and resolution, 
chose rather to be persuaded, than forced into a com* 
pliance. He then dbsolved all the distinct courts of 
justice, council-halls, and corporations, and built one 
common Prytaneum, and council hall, where It stands 
to this day ; and out of the old and new city he made 
one which he named Athens, ordaining a common feast 
and sacrifice to be for ever observed ; winch he called 
Paoathenaea, or the sacrifice of tiie united Atheniaasi 
He instituted another sacrifice for the sake of strangers 
that would come to settle at Athens, called Metaelda^ 
which is st^l celebrated on the 16th day of Heea- 
tombseon* Then, as he had promised, he laid down his 
kingly power, and etftabliKhed a coromonweakh ; having 
entered on this great change, not without advice firom 
the gods ; for sending to consult the Delphic oracle^ 
concerniog the fortune of his ne^ goi^Homent and^cityj 
he received this answer : 

^ Hear Thesens, Pitfhens' daughter^ ion; 
Hear what Jove for thee has done, 
In the great city tboa hast made. 
He has, as in a storehouse, laid 

^Hie settled periods, and fixed fetes * '. ' 

^Ofroanyt^ities, mighty states; ' 

- But: know thou neither fear nor pni% 
Solicit not thyself in vain ; 
For, like a^bladder that does bide j^ ' 
The fury of the angry tide, ' » " • 

TThon from high wav«0 unhort shall bound, ] ^ • 
JUways wet, but never 4r0wn'd/' 
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Crete, where they were shut. up. within the labyrindi^ 
and then wandered about till they perbhed by htrnger, 
being unable to find the way out ; or else they were de- 
voured by the Minotaory atertible monstery partly man 
partly a bull. > 

• ■ ■ * • 

Hie time offending this tribute iieing come, IPhesens^ 
pat himself among thr youths tiiatweire doomed to go 
to Crete, where having arrived, he received of* Ariadne, 
the daughter of king Mtnos, who had fallen in 16 ve with' 
him, a clew of thread; and being instructed by her ■ w 
the use of it, which was to conduct him' through oft the 
windings of the labyrinth, he escsiped: out of it, havings 
fiost slain the Minotaur ; and so retoraed with his Mw 
l^w captives, in triumph to Athens. . . i I.: . ' ■ - 

-' In his. return, through excess of joy for .the hamy: 
success .of his voyage, he ftrrgot to hang out; the hrrhite 
sail, which should have been the token, of his saccess 
to^geus, who sat upon th^ top .of a rock anxiously 
^mtihg his netnrli. .£geiis dot seeing the. wished -for 
signal, concluded that the expedition had been nnfor- 
tunate, threw himself headlong into the sea; akd thus' 
made way for Thesens's more early accession to the: 
crown, than could have otherwise been expected. 


From T/ieseus to the Decennial Archons. 

Theseus being thits accidentally advanced to the regal 
sceptre soon foudd the iileo^veniertce of having his peo^^ 
pie dispersed in villages, aiid eaii toned up ^tfd down the 
counti'y, he therefore to remedy this, as Platarch informs* 
us, conceived the vast design of gathering together all the 
inhabitants of Attica into one town, and making them one 
people of one city, who were, before, so dispersed as to 
bedffiicult to assemble together, upon any case of emer- 
gency* Nay frequently such differences and quarrels 
happened amongst them, as occdsioned bloodshed and 
war : these, he, by his persuasions appeased, and goi)ig 
from people" to. people, and from tribe to. tribe, proposed 
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hi% plan of a' cbimmoii agreement among them. The 
infcirior orders of society rea^iW embracing such good 
advice, he brought over those of greater power and in- 
terest by promising them a commonwealth, in which» 
monarchy being laid aside/ the power shonld be vested 
in the people; and that, reserving to himself only to be 
continued in the chief command of their arms, and the 
guafdianship of their laws, there shoaM • be an equal 
distribution of all things eke among them. ' By this 
means he brought most of them over to his proposal: 
the rest, fearing his power, which was now grown very 
formidable, and knowing his courage and resolution, 
chose rather to be persuaded, than forced into a com- 
pliance. He then dissolved all the distinct courts of 
justice, council-halls, and corporations, and built one 
common Prytaneum^ and' oouncil hall, whc^re it stands 
to this day; and out of the old and new city he made 
one which he named Athens, ordaining' a common feast 
and sacrifice to be for ever observed ; which he called 
Panathensea, or the sacrifice of the united Atheniansv 
He instituted another sacrifice for the sake of strangers 
that would come to settle at Athens, called Metekia^ 
which is stitl celebrated on the 16th day of Heca- 
tombaeoB* Then, as be had promised, he laid down his 
kingly power, and established a commonwealth ; having 
entered on this great change, not without advice from 
the gods; for sending .to consult the Delphic oraole> 
concerning the fortune of his new goi^emment and^cityi 
he I'eceived this answer : 

'^ Hear Thesens, Pittheus' daughter's ion; 
Hear what Jove for thee has doDey 
III the great city thou hast made^ ; 

He has, as in a storehouse, laid 

^he settled periods, and fixed fetes ' ' ' .' ' 

Of many tsitles, mighty statfts; ^ : , ( 

• But; know thou, neither fear nor pain^ 
Solicit not thyself in vain ;' 
For, like a^bladder that does bide jt 
t'he fury of the angry tide, ' ." 

' 91i9n from high wav«9 unhnrt shall boand) ^ ^ • 
^Always wet, but never drown'd." 
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Crete, where they were sfajiit . up. within the labyrinl^^ 
and then wandered aboni till they perished by hunger, 
being unable' to find the way out ; or else they were de- 
voured by the Mi'notaor^ aterlible monster, partly man 
partly a bull. > . 

, . > ... 

Hie time offending this tribute being eome, HPhesens' 
pnt himself among thr youths that wei^ doomed to go* 
to Crete, where having arrived, he received of Ariadne, 
tbe^daughter of king Mxnos, wholiad failen in l^ve wtth- 
him, a clew of itiiread,'a&d being instructed by her in* 
the use of it, which was to conduct, faim- through a& the 
windmgs of the labyrinth, he escaped; out bi it,' having/ 
finsi slain the Minotaur ; and so returaed with his fel^ 
Itiw captives, in triumph to Athehs. < j i.i 

-' In his .return, through excess of joy for .the happyr 
success of his voyage, he forgot to hang outrth^ hvhite 
sail, which should have been the token, of his succe^ 
to ^geus, who sat upon th^ top .of a rock anxiously 
waiting hA» itttnrli. i£geiis not seeing the ; wished: for 
signal, concluded thai the expedition h«d been unfor- 
tunate, threw himself headlong into the sea; akd thus, 
made way for Thes^ns's more early accession to the. 
crpwn, than could have otherwise been expected. 


From Tlieseus to the Decennial Archoris. 

Theseus being thus accidentally advanced to the regal 
sceptre soon found the ineo6venie^e of h^iVing his peo-^ 
pie dispersed jn villages, add eaiitoned up ^tfd down the 
counti'y, he therefore to remedy this, as Plutai^ch informs* 
us, conceived the vast design of gathering together all the 
inhabitants of Attica into one town, and makmg them one 
people of one city, who were, before, so dispersed as to 
be difficult to assemble together, upon any case of emer- 
gency. Nay frequently such differences and quarrels 
happened amongst them, as occdsloned bloodshed and 
war : these, he, by his persuasions appeased, find gobig 
frompeopterto. people, and from tribe to. tribe, proposed 
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Uft'plan' of a' cbinmon agreement among them. The 
inferior orders of society rea^ify embracing such good 
advice, he brought over those of greater power and in- 
terest by promising them a commonwealth, in which, 
monarchy being laid aside, the power shonld be vested 
in the people; and that, reserving to himself only to be 
contiiHied in the chief command of their «rm8, and the 
guafdianship of their laws, there should • be an equal 
distribution of all things eke among them. ' By this 
means he brought most of them over to bis proposal: 
the rest, fearing his power, which was now grown very 
formidable, and knowing his courage and resolution, 
chose rather to be persuaded, tAuM forced into a com* 
pliance. He then dissolved all the distinct courts of 
justice, council-halls, and corporations, and built one 
common Prytaneum^ and council hall, where it stands 
to this day ; and out of the old and new city he made 
one which he named Athens, ordaining a common feast 
and sacrifice to be for ever observed ; which he called 
Paoathensea, or the sacrifice of the united Atheniaiisv 
He instituted another sacrifice for the sake of strangers 
that would come to settle at Athens, called Metekia^ 
which is still celebrated on the 16th day of Heca- 
tombseon* Then, as he had promised,'he laid down his 
kingly power, and established a commonwealth ; having 
entered on this great change, not without advice from 
the gods ; for sending to consult the Delphic oracle> 
concerning the fortune of his ueyr goi^emment and^cityj 
he I'eceived this answer : 

^ Hear Tbesens, Pitthens' danghter^^ son; * • 

Hear what Jove for thee has donei 
In the great city tbon hast made, [ 

He has, as in a storehouse, laid .... 

^he settled periods, and fixed fetes ' ' ." 
Of man J cities, mighty slates; ' 

• But know thou neither fearnor pain,' 
Solicit not thyself in vain;' 
Tor, like a.bladder that does bide y^ ' 
f he fury of the angry tide, ' . ' 

' TFlion from high wav«9 unhnrt shall bound) ] t •< r 
'Always wet, but never <far0^n'd/' 
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Crete, where they were sfaiit.up. within the labyrinth ^ 
and then wandered about till they perbhed bj hanger, 
being unable to find the way out ; or else they were de- 
voured by the Minotaur/ avertible monstery partly man 
piEirtly abulL ' . - 

. " > - ■ 

Hie time offending this tribute toeing come, IPheseus' 
put himself among tWyouths tiiat wel^ doomed to |^ 
to Crete, where having at^rived, he recieived of Ariadne, 
the daughter of king Mtnos, whbhad fallen in 16 ve with' 
him,aclew of ^diresul;'and being instructed by her in*' 
the use of it, which was to conduct. him' tlumugh M the 
windings of the labyrinth, he escaped: out bi it, hatving/ 
finst slain the Miaotaur; and so returned with hb M^ 
h»w captives, in triumph to Athehs. i. i.i 


f< 


• la his return, through excess of joy for .the hamy 
success. of his voyage, he togot to hang out (the Svhite 
sail, which should have been the token: of his success 
to^geus, who sat upon thp top .of a rock anxiously 
imting his retnrli. Mgevts not seeing the .wisfasd: for 
signal, coBfiluded that the expedition . had been unfor- 
tunate, threw himself heftdtoag into the sea; akd thus 
made way for Theseus's more early accession to the 
crown, than couJkL.have otherwise been expected. . 


From T/iesetis to the Decennial Archons. 

Theseus being thits accidentally advanced to the regal 
sceptre soon found the iileo6veniertce of having his peo-^ 
pie dispersed in villages, and eaiitoned up '^.ttd down the 
counti'y, he therefore to remedy this, as Plutaii^ch informs* 
us, conceived the vast design of gathering together all the 
inhabitants of Attica into one town, and making them one 
people of one city, who were, before, so dispersed as to 
be difficult to assemble together, upon any case of emer- 
g^cy. Nay frequently such differences and quarrels 
happened amongst them, as occdsioned bloodshed iind 
war : these, he, by his persuasions appeased, find goi)ig 
from people' tQ people, and from tribe to. tribe, proposed 
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iisplfln- of a' cbinmoii agreement among them. The 
ivferibr orders of sociiety rea^ify embracing such good 
advice, he brought over those of greater power and in- 
terest by promising them a commonvirealth» in which, 
monarchy being laid aside, the power should be vested 
in the people; and that, reserving to himself only to be 
contiiHied in the chief command of their arms, and the 
guafdianship of their laws, there shonKi • be an equal 
distribution of all things eke among them. By this 
means he brought most of them over to his proposal: 
the rest, fearing his power^ which was now grown very 
formidable, and knowing his courage and resolution, 
chose rather to be persuaded, fhaa forced into a com- 
pliance. He then dissolved all the distinct courts of 
justice, council-halls, and -corporations, and built on« 
cotumon Prytaneum, and' council hall, wh^re it stands 
to this day; and out of the old and new city he mad« 
one which he named Athens, ordaining a common feast 
and sacrifice to be for ever observed ; which he called 
Paoathenaea, or the sacrifice of the united Atheniansw 
He instituted another sacrifice for the sake of strangers 
that would come to settle at Athens, cidled Metekia^ 
which is stitl celebrated on the 16th day of Heca- 
tombaeon* Then, as he had promised, he laid down his 
kingly power, and e^tabli^ed a commonwealth ; having 
entered on this great change, not without advice from 
the gods ; for sending to consult the: Delphic oracle^ 
concerning the fortune of his neyr gov^emment and.cityj 
he I'eceived this answer : 

• r 

** Hear Thesens, Pitthens' daughter'^ ion; ' ' 

Hear what Jove for thee has donei 
III the great city thou hast made> 
He has, as in a'storehouse, laid 

^he settled periods, and fixed fetes ' * '." ' 

^Oftnan J -cities, mighty states; - ; . . * 

' But kpow thou neither fear nof pai% 
Soli'cttnot thyself in vain; ... 

For, like a.bladder that does bide jt ' , 
The fury of the angry tide, ' . * 

' triiQn from high wav«» nnhnrt shall bound) ] ^ • : 
JUways wet, but never drOv(D'd.'' 
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Crete, where they were shut. up. within the li^yrinth^ 
and then wandered abotit till they perbhed by hunger, 
being unable to find the way out ; or else they were de- 
voured by the Mihotaor, atertible monsitery partly man 
partly a bull, : . * 

• • * 

Hie time offending this tribute iieing come, Theseus^ 
put himself among the^ youths thatwei^ doomed to g<o> 
to Crete, where having arrived, he recieived' of Ariadne, 
th& daughter of king Minos, who had fallen in Ihve with- 
him, a dew of ^irestd, and being instructed by her in* 
the use of it, which was to conduct him through M the 
wuidmgs of the labyrinth, he escaped out 6i it, haiviiigi 
fint ulain the Minotaur ; and so returned with hb fd«' 
Ipw captives, -in triumph to Athehs. • t. lA 

-' In his return, through excess of joy for ibe* hai^y 
success of his voyage, he forgot to hang out; the hvhite. 
sail, which should have been the tokea of his sdccess 
to ^geus, who sat upon th^ top .of a rock anxiously 
waiting his itttnrli. ^geiis dot seeing the .wished: for' 
signal, concluded thai the esEpedition had been, nnfor^ 
innate, threw himself headlong into the sea; ak^ thus, 
made way for Theseias's more early< acoessioa to the^ 
crpwn, than could have otherwise been expected. 


From T/ieseus to the Decennial Archons. 

Theseus being thtrs accidentally advanced to the regal 
sceptre soon foudd the iileo6venie^e of having his peo-^ 
pie dispersed in villages, and eaiitoned up knd down the 
country, he therefore to remedy this, as Plutarch informs* 
us, conceived the vast design of gathering together all the 
inhabitants of Attica into one town, and making them one 
people of one city, who were, before, so dispersed as (o 
be difficult to assemble together, upon any case of enter- 
g^cy. Nay frequently such differences and quarrels 
happened amongst the^, as occdsioned bloodshed and 
war: these, he, by his persuasions appeased, {(nd goW 
from people' to people, and from tri)>e to. tribe, proposed 
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hlu plan of a' coinmon agreement among them. The 
iiif(^ribr orders of society rea^ify embracing such good 
advice, he brought over those of greater power and in- 
terest by promising them a commonwealth, in which, 
monarchy being laid aside, the power should be vested 
in the people; and that, reserving to himself only to be 
contimied in the chief command of their arms, and the 
guafdianship of their laws, there shoaM be an equal 
distribution of all thiags eke among them. By thia 
means he brought most of them ov«r to his proposal: 
the rest, fearing his power, which was now grown very 
formidable, and knowing his courage and resolution, 
chose rather to be persuaded, than forced into a com* 
plismce. He then dissolved all the distinct courts of 
justice, council-halls, and coiporations, and bnilt one 
common Prytaneum^ and council hall, whc^re it stands 
to this day ; and out of the old and new city he made 
one which he named Athens, ordaining a common feast 
and sacrifice to be for ever observed ; which he called 
Panathenaea, or the sacrifice of the united Athenia&Si 
He instituted another sacrifice for the sake of strangers 
that would come to settle at Athens, called Metekia^ 
which is still celebrated on the 16th day of Heca- 
tombaeon* Then, as he had promised, he laid down his 
kingly power, and e^tablils^hed a commonwealth ; having 
entered on this great change, not without advice from 
the gods ; for sending to consult the Delphic oraole^ 
concerning the fortune of his neyir goi^emment and.cityi 
he I'eceived this answer : 

^ Hear Thesens, Pitthens' daughififU ion; 
Hear what Jove for thee has doDCi 
In the great city thou hast made. 
He has, as in a'stbrehouse, laid 

^he settled periods, and fixed fetes * ' * .' ' 

Of man J tsities, mighty states; : . , ' 

• But; know thou neither feaiC nof pAioy* 
Soli'ctt not thyself in vain ;' 
For, like a. bladder that does bide j" ' 
'f he fury of the angry tide, ' .' 

Thon from high wav«9 unhnrt shall bound) ^ ^ ■ r 
NAlways wet, but never dro^n'd/' 
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From the Decennial Archons to Philip of 

Macedon. 

The people of Athens appear to have gained some 
advantage, by every change which took place in the 
government, till by degrees the supreme power became 
wholly vested in the hands of the commons. Theseus 
and Medon made considerable sacrifices of the power 
they possessed from their regal offices, but they still 
retained no small povtion of influence in their own hands, 
and transmitted the same entire to their posterity. But, 
in the first year of the seventh Olympiad, both the 
power and the succession devolved on the people, who 
the better to curb the pride, and retain the power of 
their archons, limited the duration of their office to ten 
years : The first of these decennial archons was Charaps, 
the son of ^schylus. But not contented with this curb 
on their rulers, the people about seventy years after 
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farther curtailed the influence of the arehons^ by re- 
stricting their continuance in office to one year ; at the 
expiration of which they were to give an account of 
their administration. The firat annual archon was Cleon, 
who ent^ed upon his office, in the third year of the 
twenty^fourth Olympiad. 

■ 

In the thirty^ninth Olympiad Draco was archon, 
famous for being the author of many sanguinary and 
even cruel and inhuman laws, so that one remarked re- 
specting them, that they were written with blood rather 
than ink. 

• . * » 

When Solon became archon, in the third year of the 
forty-sixth Olympiad; he repealed the whole of these 
cruel laws, with the exception of that which applied to 

murder. 

« 

Scion, finding the Athenians varying in their opinions 
respecting the best form of government, some inclining 
to a monarchy, others to an oligarchy, others to a demo^ 
cracy ; and that the rich men were powerful and haughty, 
making the poor groan under their insolence and oppres- 
sion ; endeavoured, as much as possible, so to reform the 
abuses that prevailed and to alleviate the burdens of the 
poor, as- that every reasonable person might have cause 
to be satisfied. In order to this he divided the Athenians 
into fouY olasseB according lo their property. 

Those who were worth five hundred medimns of liquid 
and dry commodities he ranked in the first class. In 
the next class were tbe* horseman, or those who were 
able to furnish out a horse, or were worth three hun- 
dred. The third class were of those, who possessed 
two .hundred medimns* In the last class he placed all 
the rest of the people, whom he excluded firom holding 
any office^ in the government, but reserved to tbem the 
Hberty of guying their votes on all public occasions ; which 
though at Uit first view, migtit appear, of not - miuch 
value, was afterwards found to be a very important pri- 
vilege; for as it was allowed to every person to appeal 

c 


jrom ihe decision 6{ the magistrates, ta the Totea of the 
•people^ natters of considerable importance were &&• 
iquently brought before them* 

Thii^ though the chief power was in the hands jof the 
magistrates, the people had a share of the gOY^rnlnent* 
Of this equality he himself speaks thus. 

• WlisSptfW«r WW tt, I did onatl bestow, 
lior nifl'd tliQ yoor tso ]M«h» aor irfiM^d too low ) 
The rteh> that ruled, and every qmee bore^ 
Confined by laws, could not oppress the poor : 
Both parties I secured from lawless might, 
Thos none prevail'd npon anothei^s right. 

GaBxov. 

Not many years after, the city bei^ dii^ided into fac*> 
tions, Fisistratus seized upon the government by the 
following stratagem, haying purposely wounded himself, 
he was carriped iato tb^ BMkritet phiee ia a chair, where 
exposing his wounds ta the people, he informed thens 
that he had thus beeui treated by the adverse party for 
leaning to the ride ^f tb^ people. Impose^ upon by 
this artifioa the people excited by co»passiou and indig* 
iHKtvQittt gjNuKed him,, at the suggestioa of io»^ Jfaie/Um^ 
&{ij men^ asmed witjti clubs tf» protscti hia peracn. T3m 
decree being passed PisistsaAua ei^isted thfeaunibef «»f 
]aea fftvded to him, adding: to iim nmnber a« h(^ ple«4ed» 
till at length, he requited the ease and ccnupanwiott ^ 

the peopfe by seizing the citadel, and depriving^ them of 
thete Uberty. After this evenrt Pisistn^s It^d thii'ty 
yearfd se¥enteen of winch he was in posaeision of the 
ll^vernment of Athens ; but the state cantinned all that 
tune uii8ottfed« aoBketimes the popular party preyailiog 
^gainstPisislfiftt ua, and expelliag lua» ; atid he Yancj^aiahT 
mig tbeva'aad tetusnin^ to bis gove^nmen^ in. teini^pb*. 

Fisistratus W4ui 6uceeecM» by bis sons; Hippaicbua 
itwi fiippias,, whom KtfaeUdea calU ThesMliiis ; the &t* 
mar of tbeae. v/m alein by Av^U^iUni* iHd ihe foftler, 
about ihree or 6mt yeoDs. after,, wna icompeiled. by 
CU^thenes. assisted t^ the hanWied AJcmeootdsa fuA^ 
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and the LacedonioiikMiB to seotiK hinMdf by ft didbo^ 

noorable Aigbt. Being thus expelled from his oomrtry; 

Hippias fldi into Pensia, Vhete be livtd maay years, and 

at leagth sacet^cd in j^rstfadidg Darius to inrada 

Athens; an ^atetprite wbioh ended in the eternal dis» 

boiM^inr of the Persian inonarch and bis ▼an^uMed 

army; for efitering the Athenian territory with the 

latgiMst army that erer iras assembled, he was dis- 

grtL&^Mf d^feaifed and bis nnmeifons host pot to iight, 

by a mer^ handful of men, under the command of the 

valiant and sliilliil Miltiades. This ever memorable 

battle was fbo^t oli the plains of Marathon,, in the 

vicinity of Athenii, aboat tirenly years after the iight 

of Hippias. The eifeOI of thin elR>rt of the Athenians, 

for die defence of their country^ Was, the reicovcry of 

their laws and libenfes, about sixty years after they 

had been deprived of them by Pisistratus. 


After this suceiess^ the eUtt« of Athens continned in 
a fioarishing cbadilloh fb# Aireef and thirty years, when 
it fell f\rotA the high(ist ptt^h of bonoiir and prosperity 
to the IbWeeit degt^eof adtterfilty ; for Xerxes, in revenue 
of his predecessor's defeat, and to wipe away the stam 
of his country, invaded Attica with an army of seven- 
teen hundred thousand men, according to the statement 
of som^, aUd foreinr the Atheniahs to abandon their 
city, the barbarians foek possession of it, and reduced 
it to ashes ; and in the following year, his lieutenant, 
Mardonius, following the example of his master, burned 
it a secobd tlihe. 

In this d^loriible state of their country, Themisto* 
eles and Aristides came fortb, and, exerting their super* 
lative talents and wisdom, rescued it from the storm with 
which it Wiis threatened; for they, in ihe first place, 
attached aid defeated the Persian fleet at Salanus ; and 
then followed up this success by completely vanquuhing 
the army of Mardonias al^ Platmea. B^ these signu 
victories the Persians were completely driven out of the 
country, and Ath^s, r<eston^ to her ancient govern* 
ment, arose out Of her rtiins, and shone with a bri^^t- 
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nesB tlmt. even exceeded her former splendolir. Tfie 
Btatebad, however, nndergOQe some changes prior to 
this .resumpUon of its glory; for first, Aj!i$jtides, who, 
accoidiDg to Plutarch, was.of inieto extraction, favoured 
the lower orders, and repealed Ijbat part of the laws of 
Solon, hy> which they were rendered incapable of bearing 
aiiy office in the government : in the next place, Pericles, 
having lessened the power of the Areopagites, intro- 
duced a confused stAte of things, in which the lowest 
and basest of the people ob(;ained a^ great a share in 
the. government, ais persons of the highest birth and 
quality., Notwithslaoding. these. unfnvourfibie circum- 
stances at-home, every. thing was completely siicce^sful 
abroad. The Athenians, by means of their .fieet; to 
the strengtheniug of which they had tnmed all their 
attention, after Xerxes had driven them out of their 
city, were now become sole lords of. the sea, and had 
made themselves masters of the greatest' part of the 
.£gean islands ; and having rednoed the rest of the Gre- 
cians to subjection, or awed them into a confederacY» 
they carried their conquests to the borders of Egypt; 
and had, as Aristophanes^ reports, a thousand cities 
under their dominion. 

At length, in consequence of some reversjes .of fortune 
in Siicily, and some^ 'troubles which arosje .in the com- 
monwealth, ihe principal men of Athens, wearied with 
the people's insolence, took this oppoartunity; to change 
the.form of ;go«^emmeQt, and place the sovereignty in 
the hands of a few. To this purpose;, ^J.. engaged, 
the captains that were abroad, to establish aristocracy 
in the towns of their, confederates {.at the 'same time, 
some, that were .most likely to oppose this innovation,, 
being slain at Atheas, the cofnuion pf opl^ .were ^so, in- 
timidated, that no ,one dnrst open his m<^|iAh against- 
the'conspimtors, not knowing their nuipbe^Sy .por their 
names, so that every man was afraid .jof. opening his mind 
to his neighbour lest he should be one of them* 

In this general consternation, the ' government of 
Athens was usurped by lour hiindr ed persons, who pre^ 
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aervioa^, in appearance^ the ancient farm of proceedtngy 
caused all matters to be proposed to the people, and 
concloded opon by a majority of Toices; but the sab* 
jects proposed, were only such aathey had previously 
agreed upon among themselves, and the people had 
only the liberty of gtTtng. their assent; .for if any one 
presumed to go beyond this, he was soon dispatched 
by persons engaged for the purpose,, and no enqui^ry 
made about the murderers. The usurpers were thus 
enabled to pass many decrees, tending to establish 
their.new authority, which was however but of short du- 
ration; for t(ie. fleet and army, which were then at the 
isle of Samos, detesting these . tyrannical proceedings, 
recalled Alcibiades, who had been banished; and partly 
through fear of him, sind parjtly because they found' the 
citizens exasperated against them, the tyrants volun- 
tarily laid down their fLuthcMrtty^ and went into banish- 
ment* 

The people were not however fully rest<Nred ta their 
former share of the government by this revolution, but 
only five thousand were aduiitted, who had before held 
merely a. nominal pact, under' the fbnr fanndred, being, 
associated with them only to render their .enaotments 
more palatable to the people, by this appearance of 
giving them a voice in their deiiberadoas. 

Under the conduct of Alcibiades, Athens was quiet at 
h^ame and successful abroad ; for, by bis aid; the Athe- 
nians obtained several important welories. But the 
fickle multitude, being soon after incensed against him, 
procured bis banishment a second time. This step 
proved very fatal to the Athenians;: for tinrough the 
carelessness of the commanders, their navy at Mgos 
Potamos, was betrayed into the hands of Lysander, 
the Lacedafflonian admiml, who took and snnk almost 
the whole fleet, so tl^at oifitwo' or three hnacked sail 
of ships, not more than eight escaped. . 

After this victory, Lysander, joining his own forces 
with thos^ of Agis and PaoBanias, kings of Sparta, 
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marched diieeUy to Athens, which Bormidered to thi 
upon terms, by which the Athenians obliged them- 
selves to pail down the long walls, by which die city 
was joined to the Pimui, or haven, and to deliver up 
all their naval forces, ten or twelve ships ex.cepted: 
there was even a consultation held, whether the city 
should not be utterly destroyed, and the lands about 
it laid waste; and Ag^ had carried it against the city 
had not Lysander opposed, ucging that one of the eyes 
of Greece ought to be .preserved. He, however, com- 
pelled the Athenians to change the form of their govern- 
ment, from a democracy to an oligarchy ; a state to 
which the Lacedamonians were partial. 

In compliance, therefore, \9^A the command of their 
conquerors, the people of Athens chose thirty gover* 
nors, known bv the name of the thirty t^nts. These 
were chosen for the purpose of compiling a code of 
laws, and for collecting such ancient statutes as were 
best adapted to the present exigencies of the state* 
This collection was denominated the neto toot. And to 
this deputation was annexed the supreme authority; 
and the whole government of the city was entruste<]( to 
their hands. 

At first this body of men seemed to act with an ^e 
to justice and the good of the state, apprehending such 
fellows as were odious to the state, yet had not ren- 
dered themselves liable to the penalty of any estabKsh- 
ed law, these they put to death. But this show of 
equity was soon seen through, and the real object of 
these apparently upright statesmen was developed ; for 
having obtained a guard from the Spartans, for the 
protection of the city, as they pretended ; they ceased 
to hunt afler obnoxious eharactera, and singting out 
individuals, among the principal men of the city, sent 
armed men from house to house, to seize and murder 
such as they thought likely to oppose them in the go- 
vernment. To add strength to tneir party, and to give 
a colour to their proceedings, they made a seleetioa of 
three thousand of snch citbens as they deemed fittest 


fot tbeir purpoM, and adndttiiig them to a.dMit in the 
pttblicatttfaority, they disarmed all the rest. 


Beioc coDfirmed by this addition of straigth» they 
proceeded in. their bloody designs with more acliTi^ 
than ever, pottiaf to death all that were possessed of 
e^tates^ without aay form of jastice, or the plea of 
enmity, bnt solely with the new of obtaining their 
riches ; and so far did they carry this system of robbery^ 
and murder, that they agreed, that Wch ehould oame 
his man, whose goods he should seiaee, after murdering 
the owner ; a|id wheB Themmanes, one of their number, 
expressed his detestation of «uch cruelty and iimstice, 
they condemned him to death, mad 4K>mpelled htm to 
drink poison: theagh he wfis at fifit a great stickler 
for the authority of thcsi| tyrantn, till they thrn abused^ 
the power with which Utej were intested ;' he then be« 
as . firm aa. opponent.- 


At feogtiih the AAesiansi to the number of seventy, 
fled to Thebes, to secure themselves from the tyifants, 
entered into« conspiracy against them, and under the 
conduct of Thrasybulus, seiaeed upon Phyle, a strong 
eaktie id the tenitbry of Athens; and giadnaliy addiiig 
to their strength by an mcrease of numhen, so £e^ 
prevailed a» to compel them- tor retire to Sparta, nnd 
then repealed its laws, and dissolved this upstart go* 
vemment* And thus the Athenoans regained their 
Kterty, and were re-esfablisfaed in the peaceable pos- 
session of their lands and property, in the fourth year 
oJP the ninety-fourth olympiad. 

To prevent all futmc jealousies and qnanreb, an act 
of oblivion was prodaiioed, whereby <dl, who had been 
ooncemed in the atrocities «nd barbarities committed 
during the sovereignty of the tyrants, were admiU«d to 
pardon. 

Thrasybulus having thus freed his country from the 
beavT yoke of the Lacedamonians, Oonoa established it 
19 allits.«icient privileges and immunities^ by another* 
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aifpal Yiulory at Ciridti^^ wherein be ^totally defeated 
the Lacedamontan fleet: aod having by this meaas 
regained the sovereigotv of the seas^.the Athenians once 
more took courage, 'and :a;imed at nothing less thau the 
restoration of Athens to her ancient glory ; and fortune 
in some measure, seemed to favor their great design ; 
for they not only reduced Lesbos, Byzantium, Chalcedon, • 
and other places thereabouts, to their former obedience^, 
hut raised Athens to be once more the most powerful,, 
and chief city ib all Greece* 

, In this state Athens continued for some years, till the 
Jhebans, who had been .raised from one of the most 
inconsiderable states in Qreeceto great power, by the* 
wkdom and courage of Epaminondas, put a stop ta- 
her grandeur, and disputed prereminence with her. 
. This contest however waa hk>a terminated by the deaths 
of the Theban general, at the famous battle of Man** 
tinea, which put an end to the Theban greatness ; which 
as it was raised and supported, so it likewise perished 
with that great man. Such great alterations are the wis* 
domandicourage of one man. able tp effect. 

The death of Epaminondas proved. no les» fatal. tOr 
the Athenians 4haii. the Thcjians; &r;nQw there beings 
noiw whose virtues' they. could emulate, or whose poiKer 
they could :fear, they lorded it without a rival; and 
being ghitted with too mueh . prosperity, gaite then^ 
selves up to idleness and luxury. They, slightpd the 
virtue . of their, ancestors ; their hard and thrifty way 
of living they laughed at:, the. public revenuea». whioL 
used to be applied to paying the fleets aud armies, they 
expended in games jand sportjs, and profusely sqiiain- 
dered them on sumptuous prepamtioiis for festivals: 
they took greater pleasure in; going to the theatre, and 
hc&riag the insipid jests of ^ comedian, than in maalj 
exercises and feats of war; and preferred a mimick stage 
player, to the most valiant and experienced commander; 
nay, w besotted vtfttt they with their pleasures^ that 
they made it a capital crime for any .man to propose 
the.re^stablisbiUg.of the,«army,.or the applying of the 
public revenues to the maintenance oi it. 
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This degenerate disposilibn of theirs, and of the rest 
of the Greeks, who were also Inlled itilk> the same sebn« 
lity, gave opportunity and leisure to Philip, who had 
been educated under Epamindndas and Pelopidas, to 
raise the Macedonians from a mean and obscure con- 
dition, to the. empire of all Greece and Asia. This 
design was projected and commenced by Philip, but 
atchicTed and perfected by his son, Alexander the 
great. 


TTie State of Atliens from Philip of Macedon to 
its Delivery by tlie Romans. 

The Athenians and the rest of the Grecians made 
some ri^sistance against the victorious arms of Philip, 
but were oyerthrowo in a pitched battle at Chaeronea, 
in the third year of the one hundred and tenth oiym*^ 
piad. This defeat put an end to the Grecian glory, 
and in a great measure to. their liberty, which for so 
many ages, and against the most, puissant monarchs, 
they had preserved entire till that time, but were never 
again abte to Recover it. However Philip, tO' the end 
he might be declared captain-general of Greeee against 
the Persians, without any farther .trouble, and strengthen 
his army by the accession of their foroesi was content 
to forheax any &rtber attempt upon the Athenians, and 
to pemit them to enjoy, a skew of liberty. ; 

. No sooner ^as Philip dead» than they' revolted, and 
endeavoured to free themselves from the Macedonian 
y^ke, but w»e easily brought into subjection by Alex- 
anikri and as easily obtained pardon of him; being 
then veiy eager to iAvade' Persia, and unwilling to be 
diverted/ by taking rev^ge upon those petty states, 
fr^ih a more noble and glprious enterprise. And du- 
ring his Kfe they con^nued cfuiet, not daring to move 
BO much as their tongues > against him. Only towards 
the latter end of his reign, when he was busied in the 
wars with remote countries, and not, at leisure to take 
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Botioe of every lUtk oi^Kwilbn^ tfcey refused to eoter-- 
ttkin the bcmished persons, which Alexander had com- 
aiaaded should be restored in all the cities of (xreeoe* 
Hovrevefj they durst not break out into^ open rebelUon ; 
but gave secret orders to Leosthenes, one of their cap'» 
taini$^ to levy an army in bis Own name, and be, ready 
whenever they should have occasion for )^uii Leoa- 
tbenes ob^ed their, commaads^ and as soon as certain 
news was brougiit that Alexander was dead in Pevsias 
being joined by some others of the Grecian states, pro- 
claimed open war againsrt the Macedonians, in defence 
of the liberty of Greece^ But being in the end tot^y 
defeated by Antipater, th^y were forced to entertain a 
garrison in Mnnychia, and .submit to what condition 
the conqueror "pleased to impose upon them. He there- 
fore clmiiged their form of government and instituted 
an oli|archy, depriving all those that were not worth 
ti|0 thousand mehms^ of the right of snffirage; and 
thb better to keep them quiet, all mutinous and dis- 
affected persons he transplatited i^to Thrace. Ana by 
this means the. supreme power came into the hands of 
about mnt tkonsaiid. 

About four years after Antipater died, and the city 
fell into the hands of Cassander, who succeeded in the 
kiilgdom of Macedon. From him they made many 
attempts to fifee themselves, and regain their. beloved 
democracy, but were in the end forced to submit them- 
selves, in the .third year of the hundred and fiHeenth 
olympiad, and accept of a garrison like to that which. 
Antipater had imposed upon thiem, to live under the 
same form of government^ and obey any persoti thM 
the conqueror should nominate to the supreme power 
In it. The man appointed to be their govemof^ tMs 
Demetrius the Pbalerean, who, as Diogenes Xaerthra 
reports, was of the family of Conon, and studied pbi- 
h>sophy under Theophrastus. He used them with all 
possible kindness and moderation, eiri^f ged their reve- 
nues, beautified their city with Itaiigiiificetit struetnres, 
and' restored itahnost^to its'fi»riftier lustre; iMd they, 
in requital of these- favoarii, bestowed on him M the 
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iMtmousB, whiek so so poor m condilioii tbey nem mhte 
to give, erecting^ to kim Uiree handred statves, aeeoid* 
iag to tiie uuniber of da^rs in the attick year, most of 
wUch wore on horseback* . But all this was the diect 
of flattery and diasimnlatiiMft, rather itmm any r^peot 
to Mm. AU his modcratMHi, all the benefits ke had coa« 
fcrred oa them eonld not beget in them any sincere 
atfeotioB for him : they still hated him, though they 
had no ^dier reason for it, than that ke was set over 
tbem by Cassander; and tiiongh their power was fone, 
yet their spirits were rtili too high to brook any thing 
that savoored of tyranny* And tiiis in a few yean was 
made manifest, fer when Demetrins Foitorceteo, the 
son of AttligoniiSy took up afms, as iras pretead«d, in 
defence of Ike liberty of Groeee, they neceired kim 
with lond aoolamations, and all possible expreosions of 
jpy« compelled the Phalevean to secure hiaudtf by 
flighty in his absence condemned him to die, and lay 
hi wast t6 apptdiend kim, and biinff hiin to ezeciltidn; 
and, when-ttiey could not oomposs ids pcmon, vented 
their nage and malice upon his statues^'ivlucii tiny pulled 
down wkh the greatest detestatibn and, ahliorfence^ 
breaking some to pieces, sefiing otheors, and dfrowaiac 
others; so ikmt of three kondred there -was none len 
ressaining, eaoept only 4me in &e citadel, as tke fore- 
mttttioaid iiatkor had reported. 

Demetsios Pdioieetep, hvriiig gotttti possesion of 
the city, restored to the Athenians their popolaf fb« 
vemment, bestowed upon them fifteen thousand mea- 
sores of wheat, and such a qnantky of timber, as would 
teaUe them to build an hundred galhcs fer tke de* 
fcnoe of iMr eii^, and left tkem in feU possession of 
their liberty, wt&oat any -garrison to keep diem in 
ohedienoe. And so transported were the Athemians 
with this delifeninee, that, by a wild mui extraifagaat 
g^tttitudCf tisey bestowed ^pon Demetrius and Anti- 
gohds, toot onfy the tilfoof kings, tho«»ffh khat was a 
name they had hitherto declined, kwt oaUed them their 
tutelar deities and deliverers; they iastituted priests 
to them, enacted a law, that the ambassadors whom 
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febey should send' to them, shovid havf the same stMe 
and character with those who were accustomed to he 
sent to Delphi, to consult. the braele of the Pythiaar 
Apblk), or toElis to the Olympian Japiter, to perform 
the Grecian solemnities, aod make ohlations for the 
safety and preservation of their city, whom they .called 
Theori.* They appointed lodgings for Dcooelriiis ia 
the temple of Minerva, and consecrated an altar in the 
place where he first al^hted. from his chariot, callings 
it the altar of Demetrius, the aligbter, and add^d in- 
finite other instances of the most grosa aad sm'did flat- 
tery, of which Plutarch and others gvires us a-^ large 
account;, for (says a learned modern author) the Atlie<- 
niai^s^ having forgotten how to employ their bands^ 
made.' up that defoct- by their tongues ; converting t<» 
base flattery that eloquenee, which the virtues of their 
aaicestors hiad suited unto more manly arguments. 

-But after^i^rds when Demetiins's fortune began to 
decline, he was no longer their god, or their deliverer, 
but, inTequital of all his former kindnesses^ ihey basely 
deserted him, denied him entrance into ' tli^ir city, and 
by a popular edict made it death for any person so 
mubh as to propose a treaty or accomanodation wilb- 
him. Then the city being embroiled in civil disseii- 
sionsy one Lachares seized the governmeat, but upcMs 
the approach of Demetrius, was forced to quit his 
newly usurped authority,' and preserve 'himself by a 
timely flight. 

' Thus they were a second time in the possession of 
Demetrius, who, notwithstanding their former j^amelitl 
Ingratitude, received them again 'into fovoiir, bestowed 
upon them an hundred thousand bnshels of wheat, 
and, to ingratiate himself the mote with them, advanced 
such persons to public offices, as .he kneW to be ntdat 
acceptable to the people. This unexpected generality 
transported them so far beyond themselves, that, at 
the motion of Dromoclides, an orator, it was decreed by 
the unanimous suffrage of the peopde, that the haVen 

* Inspectors of the sacred rites. 
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of Pineus and the castle of Mutiyefaia should be pot 
into the hands of Demetrius, to dispose of them as he 
pleased. And he, having learned by their former in^ 
constancy not to repose too much trust in such humble 
servants, pat strong garrisoiis into' those two places, 
and by his own authority placed a third in the museuns,' 
tathe end (saith Plutarch) that those people, .who had 
shewed so much levity in their dispositions, mieht be 
kept in subjection, and not by their future perfi<nes be 
able to divert him frdm the prosecution of other eater* 
prizes. 

» ' • * 

Bat all this care was not sufficient to keep a people 
restless, and impatient of any thing that savoured of 
servitude, in obedience ; for Demetrius's power being 
again diminished by divers bad successes, they made 
another revolt, expelled his garrison, and proclaimed* 
liberty to all Athenians ; and to do^ him the greater 
disgrace, they displaced Diphilius, who was that year 
the priest of the two tutelar deities, that is, Antigonus 
and Demetrius, and by an edict of the people restored 
the priesthood to its ancient form. Again, Demetrius 
having recovered himself a little, and being justly en- 
raged against them for their repeated perfidies, laid 
close siege to the city, but by the persuasion of Cra- 
terus the philosopher, was wrought upon to quit it, 
and leave them once more in possession of their freedom. 

Some titne after this, Demetrius died, and was 9uc- 
ceeded by Antigonus Gonatos, who again recovered 
Athens, put a garrison into it, and left it in the hands 
of his successor : but upon the death of Demetrius 
the son* of Gonatus, the Athenians made another at- 
tempt to regain their liberty, and called in Aratus to 
their' assistance, who, though he had been signally 
afibNited by them, and lain a long time bed-rid of an' 
infirmity, yet, rather than fail- the citv in a time of 
need, was carried thither in a litter, and prevailed with 
Diogenes the -governor, to deliver the Pineus, Mii- 
nychia, Salamis, and Suniiim, to the A^enians, in con- 
sideration of an hundred and fifty talentsy whereof 
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From this time to tbe war with MiiAridEtes^ timt 
condition remained much the same; bat dthier by the 
persttasidn . of Ariston the phtlosopber^ or out of .fear 
of the army of Mitbridates, they had the bad fortune 
to' ti^e bis part, and receive Archestratns^ one of his 
lieiitenants, within their walls; at which Sylia being* 
enraged, laid siege to the city, took it, and gave it up 
to so mierciless a slaughter, that the channels of the 
streets ran down with blood : at this time .every magv 
nificent building was laid in ruins, and the whole city 
was so. dilapidated, that it never recovered ils former 
beauty till tbe time of Adriail* 
«.'... ■ » 

.: This storm being blown over, the Athenians lived in 
peace till the time of the civil war between Caesar and 
Pompey, in which they took part with Pompey,>and 
were closely besieged by. Q. Fucius Caleous, . Csesar's 
lieutenant, who laid waste all the adjacent country, and 
seized upon the Piraeus, being at that time unfortified, 
and a place of little strength. But news being brought 
that. Pompey was totally routed, they submitted to the 
conqueror j who, according to his . wonted geneEosity, 
received them into bis favour; and this he did oat of 
respect to the glory and virtue of their! ancesldnr, 
giving out that he pardoned the living for die sake of 
the dead ; as Dion Cassius reports. . > ^ ; 


. But it. seems this people still Detained somei .q>wrk9 
at least of their ancient partiality to a popular gov^n-- 
ment ; for when Caesar was dead^ they joined tfaem-^ 
selves to Brutus and Cassius, his murderess^.. and be-: 
sides other honours done to. them, placed their statues 
nent those of. Harmodius and, Ajistogiton, the two 
faraoua patriots that defended. the tiberty of their coun- 
try against, the tyranny of the sons of Fisistratas. 

Brutus and Cassius being defeated, they went over to 
Antony, who behaved himself very obligingly towards 
them, and the rest of the Grecians^ being iond,- i^s Plu- 
tarch says, of .being stiled a lover of Greece, but Abote 
all-in being called alo^ar of Athens, to which city he 
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made considerable presents; and as others teli os, gave 
the Athenians the dominion of the ishinds of Ten us. 
iEgina, lens, Cea, Sciathus and Peparethus. 

Augustus, having overcome Antony, handled them a 
little more severely for their ingratitude to his father ; 
and besides sonie other privik^eijff as that of selling 
the freedom of the city, took from them the isle of 
JElgiaa. Towards the end of his reign they beg^ ta 
revolt, but were easily reduced, to their former obedi- 
ence; and notwithstanding all thie cruelties, ravagies, 
and other misfortunes they had .suffered, >Strabo, who 
flourished in the reign o^ Tiberius Caesar, tells us, they 
enjoyed many privileges;, retained their ancient form of 
government^ and lived in a flourishing condition in his 
days. And Germanicus, the adopted son of Tiberius, 
making a journey that way, honoured them with the 
privilege of having a Jictor, who was an oflicier. that 
attended upon the chief magistrates at Rome, and was 
accounted a mark of sovereign . power. . In this con- 
dition they remained, with very little alteration, till the 
reign of Vespasian, who reduced Attica, and all Achaia 
to. the condition of a Boman province! ; exacting tribiite 
from them, and compelling them to be governed by the 
Roman laws. Under Nerva, sotne: shadow, ait lea9^,.4f 
liberty was restored them \ but they were still under 
the government of a pro- consul, and received most of 
their laws from the emperor^ who also nominated their 
professors in the public schools, and appointed them 
archons ; and hence it came to pass that Adrian, before 
his advancement to the empire, was invested with that 
office. . In the same state they continued ki Trajan's 
time, as appears .from an epistle of Pliny to Maximus, 
who was sent to govern Achaia, wherein be advised 
him to use his power with moderation, and teMs him 
in particular of the Athenians, that it would be a bai^ 
bacous piece of inhumanity, to deprive them of that 
name and shadow of liberty, which was all. that remainr 
ed to them. 

But notwithstanding the peace and privileges they 
enjoyed, under these and other emperors of Rome, 
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Ih^mrece never miile to rqwiic tbote Yast losies, whacktliejr 
had sufTeted under Sylla, till iht reiga of Adrian, who in 
the time of hU being archoa, took a p^ticujar affection 
to this city ; and, when he was promoted to be emperor, 
granted lliem yery large priri^ges* gave them jast and 
moderate htws, bestowed on them a large donation of 
monevy and annual. provisions of corn, and the whole 
island of Cepfaalonia; repaired the old decayed castles, 
and restored them to. their ancient sjdeodojir, and added 
one whole district of new buildings* at his own cbasge, 
which he called Adrianople ; and New Athens, as, ap- 
pears, as well from other records, as also from an in- 
scription upon an aqueduct begun by this emperor, 
and finished by his successor Antoninus, purportiBg 
that, Antoninus had finished the aqueduct in New 
Athens, that had been begun by his father JEUid prede- 
cessor Adrian. And from another of Gmter's inscrip-^ 
tions, the substance of which is, that *' Athens wab 
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BBLONGS TO ADRIAN */' from which it appears, that they 
acknowledged him to be the second founder of their city*. 

Many other privileges this emperor granted thepi, 
which were continued and enlarged by his successor, 
M. Antoninus Pins, and M« Antoninus the philosopher; 
the latter of which aUowed them stifwnds for the main-* 
tenance of publie professors, in all arts and scienceSi 
and was himself initiated among thenu 

But Severus having received some affront from them, 
when he was a private person, and studied in Athena^ ^ 
was reiohred to revenge himself on them as soon as 
he came to be emperor, and for no other reason, as it 
is thought, deprived them of a great part of their pri- 
vileges. Valerian was more favourable to them, and , 
permitted them to rebuild their city walls, which had 
lain in rubbish, between three and four hundred years, 
^om the time that Sylla dismantled them« 

But these fortifications could not protect them from 
the fary of the Goths, who Gallienus, or, as some say. 
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CfarairfiiiSf Hmde themselvies tutten of it, but were 
soon driven ont of their new conquest by Cleodemns, 
who, h«<rin^ escaped the fury of^ these barb«riaas» and 
got together a considerable nnniber of men and ahips, 
defeated part of them in a sea fight^ and forced the 
rest to quit the city, and provide for their safety bv a 
timely flight. Cedrenus reports one thing vemarfcable 
of the Ooths ; viz. that having heaped up a nnmber. 
of books, with the design of burning them, th^ de«- 
sisted from their purpose for this reason, ihal the 
Greeks being employed in reading them, might be dip 
verted from martial affairs. 


Slate €f AjAen^^fvQm Constantine the Great, 

Towarda the. decline of the Boman jnrentneis,, the 
chief magistrate had tbe title of duke; bu^ Con«ta|itine» 
besides many other privileges granted to tb6 city» 
kononsed. them with the tide of grand duke. Constan* 
tinsy at the request of Proasreiius, ealaiged. their do- 
miinons, by a grant of several islands in the jsrclu- 
pelago. ^ ... 

Under Areadtus and Honorius, Alaric, king of the 
Goths, made an incursion into Greece, pillaged and 
destroyed all before him; but^ as Zosimus was diverted 
from us design upon Athens by a vision, wherein the 
tutelar goddess of that city appeared to him in armour» 
and, in the form of those statues, which are dedicated 
to Minerva the protectress; and Aphiiles, in the same 
manner that Homer represents him, when enraged for 
the death of Patroclus,.when he fell with his utmost fury 
on the Trojans. . Bjit the writers of those times 
make no mention of any such thing ; on the contrary, 
they tell us, that Athens suffered the common &te of 
the rest of Greece, and so Claudian reports; and Sy« 
nesius, who lived in the same age, tells us,, there was 
nothing left in it, either splendid or remarkable^ nothing 
to be admired, but theifrtmous names of ancient ruins. 
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And that, as in a saerifiee, when the body m consQoied 
Uiere remains nothing of . the beast but an empty skin, 
so it was in Athens; where all the stately and magnifi- 
qent structures were turned into ruinous heaps, aud 
nothing but old decayed autsides left remaining. 

Theodosins the second, is said to have favoured, the 
Athenians, upon the ai;count of bis queen Eud^cia, 
who was an Athenian by birth. Justinian is also re- 
ported to have been very kind to them ; but fr.om his 
reign, for the space of about: seven hundred years, either 
for want of historians, in so barbarous an i^e, or be-^ 
cause they lived in peace and obscurity, without being 
either actively or passively occupied in any thing worthy 
of ^being transmitted to posterity, history is ^ilent with 
respect to them till the thirteenth century. 

At that time, Nicetas tells us, that Athens was in the 
hands of Baldwin; and was besieged by one of the 
generals of Theodorus Lascares, who was then the Greek 
emperor; but he was repulsed with loss, and forced to 
' raise the siege. It was besieged again, not long.after,^ 
by the Marqais Bonifacius, who made himself , maater 
of it« 

• 

It was afterwards governed by one Delves, ^f the 
house of Arragon ; and after his death it fell into the 
hands of Bajazet, emperor of the Turks. It was after* 
wards taken by the Spaniards of Catalonia, under the 
command of Andronicus Palaeologus, the elder; and 
these • are the same that Chalcocondylas calls Ceiti* 
berians; and says, that they were dipossessed of it 
by Reinerius Acciaioli, a Florentine, who having no 
legitimate male children, left it, by his last will and 
testament, to the state of Venice. 

The Venetians were not long masters of it, being, 
dispossessed by Antony, a natural. son of Reinerius, who 
had given him the sovereignty of Thebes and B<Botia;. 
and from this time, it continued for spme years undec 
the government of the Acciaioli: for AnM>oy was sue-* 
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cefeded by one of his kiosneii, calkd Nerhis: tbi« Ne* 
rius was displaced by his brother Antony for his weak- 
ness, and incapacity to govern; but after Antony's 
death, he recovered it again ; but leaving only one don, 
tl^en an ibfadt, he was succeeded by his wife^ who for 
her folly, was ejected by Mahomet, on the complaint of 
Francus, the son of Antony the second, who succeeded 
her ; and, having confined her sometime in prison, put 
her td death, for which he was accused by her son to 
Mahoihet the aecond» who sent, an army, under queen 
Omares, to besiege him. Francus, upon this, applied 
to the Latins for their asststatidey ' which they retifded 
to grant him» unlefss he would eiigage that his subjects 
should conform in all thihga^ to the -Romish super- 
stitions, aiad renounce all those articles, wherein the 
Greek church differ from them ; which he not being 
able to do, was forced to surrender it to the Turks, in 
the year oi^e thousand, four hundred and fifty-five; and 
in their hands it has continued till this time« 


Of iJie City, i^f. AlhenSy ami itsWalk^ Gates, 

Streets, Buildings, ^^c. 

The City of Athens, when in full i^lendour, was Oiie 
of the largest and most magnificent cities in all Greece. 
According to the most approved conrputationfi^. its'cfr- 
cuit was about two and twenty Roman miles. 

ut many were the changes of government tfiat it 
underwent before it attained to this pitch of greatness; 
for at &rs^ that which was afterwards - the citadel was 
the whole city », and was. called Gecropi% from, its first 
founder Ceerops. . Aftei^ards, in the reign of Erictho*- 
niua, it changed iis name fropi Cecropia to Athen.s ;- 
for which name several reasons are. assigned •; but that 
which is most general is, that the city was so csalled 
from Athene, one of the names of Minerva ; and this 
Bame, it is said, apiplies to the goddess as- protectress 
■of the city« When I come to treat of the religion of 
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this people, I ihaO tefar the name ijiC Athene to a dif^ 
ferent orkini 


Almost all toweiii tod eUadeHs irere sacred, to this 
goddess, y^ko is tfaei^fcre tbas deseribed by Catnttas, 

The city-dwelling goddess. 

And Eustathius, upon Homer's sixth Iliad tells us» 
Mmerva'a'tMDple vNtB in the Trojan's dtadel. 

Cecrophi was seated in the middle of a large and 
pleajmnt phin, apon the top of a high rock ; f[>r as the 
said author obserres, it was usual for the first fotmders 
of cities, in those ages, to lay their Iboadaiions upon 
steep rocks, and high moilntains ; and thia they did 
partly because in such situations, they were more secure 
from inTaders, and that they were also out of the reach 
of inundations, Which the people of those times ex-* 
Qeedingly dreaded ; the floods of Ogyges and Deucalion 
being still in their remembrance. 

< Afterwards, when the niimber of inhabitants was in- 
creased, the whole plain became covered, with buildings, 
which from their situation were called the lower city; 
and Cecropia was then called Acropolis, or the upper city. 

The cirenit of the citadel was threescore stadia, it was, 
according to some writers, encompassed with wooden 
pales, or as others say, surrounded with oUtc trees: 
and therefore in Xenes*s invasion, when the oracle 
advised the Atheniims to defend tfiemselves with walls' 
of wood, toln^ wwe of opinion, Aat they were com- 
manded to eirte^ into the Acropolis, and^ there receive 
the enemy, which sokne of them did; bttt afte^ a des* 
pcrate resistance^ #ere overpowered by nmnbeiVi^ and' 
forced to skiffer the sad effects t>f their mis-interpreta- 
tion ^ the oracle* 

The city was fortified with a stroog waif, a part of 
which, on the soutb side of the citadel, was baflt by 
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Cimoa, the son of MUtiiideSy out of the spoils taken m 
the Persian war, and iiam6d after him. The w>rth imU 
was built many ag^ bcffdre, by Agrolaa, according to 
Paiis«kiias»'bfit Pliny ascittieB it to Bnryalos and H^^r^^ 
bins, two brothers, who ore said to have been the first 
instruetors of the Athenians in tbeartof binMinghoases, 
whereas till that tiote they ItTed in caves. 

This Hall was built by Pelasgieoo, or Pelargicon, from 
the PelHagi,, who were so' calkd fcom thev conthumliy 
wanderiaK from one plaiie to anothov ^^ "the Storks, 
whicb tba Greeks call Pelargi. 

Thucydides tell us, thht these ilras aa exeeratieii upon 
those who shonld biiikft 'houses under this WftH; b«- 
caude the Pdaip, while they dwelt there, entered into 
a conspiracy against the Alheniaas ; tfant is, in Ak^, the 
ancient inhabitants endeavoured to displace the Atfae- 
niani^ who were intittdevs. it wis also nniawlhr to 
make trenches or sow com thefe; and if any mita was 
caught offending in this manniuri he wts seised by the 
offiottTs, and carried before the asdiomr; ^ho were to 
lay a fine id thiee diachms Upon him. : 

The city had nine gates, whence it was sos set imM eaU- 
«d Enneapolis* Ithad aho^maay smaller esUalieea; bitt 
the citadd had bvt one great gate, or prindpal entrance; 
to which peo|rie Vwnt up b^ stqM^ covered with ivhtte 
^marble. Iliis gate waa bwlt4>y Pericles^ mid was so 
soperb, that it cost abote ft tbomiand dtaclnas* 

The inside of the citadti was adorned with innmnls'' 
•rable edifices^ statnes aad monuments, on which wert 
various lustorical sculptwres, lor drawmgs of many of 
^hich; we are Indebted to onr «!oanilryman Stewart, 
who, for his inwearied and snccessfiil efforts, has beeii 
distinguished by the honomrabk epithet of Atheukam 
Stewart. 

Among the most disttngnished remaiiis of ancient 
Athens* ar«» the temple of Minerva, called Niche, or 
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Vietory* f The goddess was represented with a pome* 
granate in her right hand, and a helmet in her left; and 
without wiogSy'in memory of Theseus's good success in 
Crete, the iaroe of which had not reached Athens before 
hia arrival: but in other places Victory was usually 
represented with wings. It was placed on the right 
hand of the entrance: of. the citadel, and was built of 
white marble. About the middle of the citadel, was the 
stalely and celebrated temple of Minerva, called Parthe- 
nion, either ta honour of the virgin goddess, or because 
it was bttik by the two daughters of Erectheus, who 
were emphatically called .Partheni, the virgins. It was 
a hundred feet square, and having been burnt by the 
Persians, was restored, upon li larger scale, by Pencil ; 
SO' that it was mok*e -than double its former size : it was 
of beautiful white marble, and considered as the finest 
piece of antiquity io the whdle World. 

The temple of Neptune, suraamed Erechtheus, was 
a double buildnig ; and besides other curiosities, con- 
tained the salt springs, called Erecthfeis, which was 
feigned to haye sprung oat of the earth,* at the stroke 
of Neptune's trident, in ;his>' contention with Minerea. 
And the part of the temple, containing this spring, was 
4;bQsecrated'to Neptiine : and the other part to Minerva, 
Bun^med .the prdtectresa ; and Pandrosos, from one of 
jCecrop's dan^hicrs of that natne. Here was the sacred 
olive, {Produced by Minerva;' and the image of the god- 
dess, said'to kave failen from Heaven,* in the reign of 
Ericthooius. it- was guarded by one or two dragojis^ 
and had a lamp constantly burning with oil, and an owl 
placed before it. The smaller edifice, which' is an en- 
trance to- the /other, is twenty-nine feet long,' and 
twenty-one.feet three inches broad. Tbe larger, is sixty- 
three-feet and a half lon^ and thirty-six broad. The roof 
is supported by Ionic piiiars, fiuted ; but the capitals 
se^m to be. a mixture of the Ionic and Doric order. 

* * 

On the back part of Minerva*s temple, was the public 
treasury, wherem, besides other public funds, was a 


* This is noticed in Acts ch. xix. v. 15. 
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deposit of one tlioiMiand talentSy as a provision ag«D9t 
miy sudden emergency ; if any man infringed on this 
.sum, in order to apply it to any trivial pvipose^ he 
was to be pnt to death, on conviction of the offence. 
In this place was kept a register of the names Of those 
persons who were indebted to the state, and an account 
of those who 'had discharged its claims upon them. 

. The tutelar gods of this trf asury were, Jupiter the 
saviovr, and IHatus the god of riches, whom they repre- 
sented with wings, and as seeing, while in other places 
he was without wings and blind. 

r 

• Aristophanes has noticed both these statues, in the 
latter end of his Plutus, wh^re he introduces Carion^ as 
very busy in placing the statue of that god next to the 
•statue oi Jupiter the saviour, on account of his having 
■recovefed ^his sight by favour of that god. 

■*' Therefore let u% wait 
JFVm* Platas's coming, htm wfill snbstitote 
An overseer in the place of Jove, 
To keep MiUervt^s tr^ontry secure.'^ 

This building was burnt to the ground by the trea- 
surers, who, having embeszled the public money, took 
this step to secure themselves^ by putting it out of the 
power of the people to examine the accounts. ^ . 

Other remarkable buildings in the citadel were, the 
chapels of Jupiter the saviour, and Minerva the saviour: 
the temple of Astauros, the daughter of Cecrops, or 
rather of Minerva : and ihe temple of Veuus Hippbly ta. 

The lower city, containing all the buildings which 
surrounded the citadel, with the fort Munychia, and the 
two havens, Pbalerum and Puraeus, was encompassed 
with walls of unequal strength, being built at different 
times, and by different hands. The chief of these were 
the great walls, which connected the haven Piraeus with 
the city, being about five miles in length ; • for which 
reason Plutarch calls them king legs, and Propertius 
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Imw arms. Ooe of these walls by lo tbe 9or A» tnd wm 
buut \fy Pericles at a vast eipeaee. The other lay to 
the souths and included the port Pbalerum : it was 
called by varipus naioesy to distiaguish it from the south 
wall of the citadel; tbe most expressive of whiohvfas 
that of the Phaleriaa wall. It was built by Theint«(odes» 
of huge square stones, not cemeated^ but feslened by 
iron cramps, run with lead. The height of it was forty 
cubits, which was but half the height at first intended 
by Tbemistocles : the length of it was thirtj^five atadia. 
Upon both of tbeni was erected a great number* af 
turrets, which were turned into dwelling holmes hy the 
Athenians, when they became so numerous, that the 
city could not contain th«n, not being large enoitgk to 
admit of n^orc buildings. 

The Munvcbian, or wall that encompassed the Mih- 
nychia, and joined it tp the Pirqeas, contained sixty 
stadia : and the exterior wall on the other side of the 
city, was, in le^igth, farty<^threc stadia; which are some- 
thing above twenty*two Roman miles. The stadium 
nearly answers to a ftirlong, or the eighth part of a mile. 


JTieprmeipal Gates of the City vnere^ 

1. The large gates, called the double gates, on ac» 
count of their beiqg considerably larger than aov of 
the Others, were placed at the entrance of the Geramicos^ 

2. The PifcBdn ^t^, being the entrance to the P^ 
ra^us. Near this gate was the temple of the bfr^ 
"Chalcodoon, and the tombs of those that died in de- 
fenqe of their country, when the Amaco^s UMide Aeir 
attack upon it. 

3. The gate Bippttdtaa, near which Hyperides the 
ofaM^r, a9d hiA ftiaiily, were buried. ^ 

4. The Sepuhhral gnte, by which they carried forth 
dead pevsons to their graves. 

6. The-PWels' gate^ which led to Eleuais^ througl| 
which they, that celebrated t)ie festival of Ceres Eleu- 
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Moia, made a solemn procession ; from which castora 
the gate reoeived the tiaae of Hierae, from Hieron, 
sacred. 

0. The ^geangate, so called after £geiis, the father 
of Theseus. 

7« The gate of iHochiuet, 

B. The Athanutn gate^ so called from its looking 
towards Adiatna, a borough of Attica. 

9. The Diolmian gate, or that which lay towards the 
boroQgh of the Diolmians. 

10. The Thracian gate* 

11. The Iteliangute, near which was the piHar erected 
HI moBiory of the Amasons. 

12; The Sceean gate, frequently mentfoued by Homer. 

13. The gate of Adrian^ by which they entered into 
that part of the city, which was rebuilt by that emperor. 


The Sireeia of Athens. 

As to the streets of Athens, they were neither very 
Qntibnn nor beautiful; though, from a passage in Ho- 
mer, they seem to have heen tolerably spacious. 

The DiHDber of them was great, but the names of 
moat of them are quite lost. Few, except the foUo^ving, 
are to be found in ancient authors. The way which led 
to Eleusis: the ttteet of Theseus, betwint the loDg 
walls, which led to the Piraeus, which seems ako to 
have been called the Pinean street ; and. two or three 
more of less consequence. 

The Tripodian street, a way near the Prytan^um ; 
wherein were places largely stocked with tripods of 
brass, curiously wrought, amongst which w^s the famous 
satyr, said to have been a masterpiece of Praxitiles; 
concerning these, Heliodorus is reported to have written 
an entire treatise. 

d2 
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The Buildings ef the Lower City. 

Of these the fno»t remarkahle are, the PotHptmrn, a 
stately edifice, in which were kept the sacred irtensfls 
made use of at festiv.als, and io which all things that 
were necessary for the solemn processions were pr^aved. 
It was placed at the entrance of the old city, which 
looks towards Phalerum, and adorned with many statues 
of the Athenian heroes. Indeed there was scarcely any 
place in the city that was not filled with such like re- 
presentations. 

The temple of Vukan$ or of VtUcmn and Mmena, 
not far from Ceramic us within the city,, seems to have 
been a public prison; frequent mention being made 
of persons tortured there. 

* Near this place was the temple of Venus Urania^ or 
the celestial Venus. 

The temple of Theseus is to be seen at this day, and 
is built, as Sir George Wheeler reports, in all respects 
like the temple, of Minerva in the cHy, as to matter, 
form, and order of architecture, but not so large. It is 
dedicated to St« George, and stAl remains a masterpiece 
oif. architecture; .a building scarcely to be equalled, 
much lepts exceeded by any other. 

The temple of Castor and PoUux. In this phtee slaves 
were exposed to sale. . . 

. The teinple of Jupiter Olympias; this was the most 
ttiagniiicent structure in Athens, being no le^s than four 
stadia in circuit. The foundations were* laid by Pisis- 
tratus, and many succeeding governors contributed to 
the buildihg of it, but it was never com[^letely finished 
tiU Adrian's time, which was seven hundred years after 
the tyranny of Pisistratus. < 

The temple of Apollo ^nd Pan, at the bottom of die 
citadel, in a cave or grotto. 

The temple of Diana, surnamed Lusizcni^ because in 
it women, after their first child, used to dedicate their 
girdles to this goddess^ 
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PamtheWt was a temple dedicated to all the gods^ 
Who, as they were thus united ia one temple, were 
faononred with one common festivaL This was a v«ry 
magnificent strneture, and supported by an hundred 
and twenty marble pillars. On the outside, were all 
the histories of the gods, curiously sculptured; and 
upon the great gate stood two horses, excellently carved 
by PrasdtiJes^ 

The temple cf the eigh$ wmdt^ omitted by Pausanias, 
but mentioned and. described by Sir George Wheeler, 
out of Vitruvius,. ^vl^o reports^, that such as had made 
exact observation about Uie winds,, divided them into 
eight ; of these were Andronicus jCyahastes, who gave 
this model to the Athenians; for the tower of marble 
having eight sides, on every side of which be carved a 
figmre of a wmmI^ according tatfae q,uarter it blew from. 

On the top of the towcF^ he erected a little pyramid 
of marble, on the point of which was placed a brazen 
Itriton, holding a switch in his right hand, which, as the 
figure tamed on* a pivot, poiiit^ to the quarter from 
Which the wind tben^ blew. This is an eaHy specimen 
of the weather vane : but this mode of indicating thfe 
direction of the wind, was in use in- Egypt much earlier. 

AH the winds answered exactly to the compass, and 
were represented by appropriate emblematical figures, 
over which were written their names, in large Greek 
characters; and are these thatibliow; Eurm, South- 
east; SubiolanMs, East; Ccecias, North-east; Boreas^ 
North; Skiran, North-west; Zephfroi^ West; Natoi, 
South ; LibSf South-west. . This tower remains yet 
entire, the weathercock only excepted. . . 

The Athenians had . many porticos, the most remark- 
able was that which was called Poikile, from the variety 
of curious pictures which it contained, drawn by the 
greatest masters of Greece ; such as, Polyghatus, Micon 
and Pandanus, the brother of Phidias. Here it was 
thai Zeno taught philosophy, and founded that sect, 
that received its name from the place, that is Stoics ; 
MB much as to say the sages or philosophers of the por- 

D 3 
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tico; and vice Tersa, thfe word portico wiEia often used 
for the sect tliat tauglit these. 

Musaum, was a fort near the citadel, so called ftom 
the old poet Musaens, who is said to have repeated his 
verses in iLat phcc, wfeere also he wa» buried. 

OdcBum, was a theatre for music, built by Pericles. 
In the inside, it was full of seats and ranges of pillars, 
and on the oatside, io the roof or covering of it, was 
made liom one point at the top, with a great many 
bindings, all shekiilg downwards, arid it is reported; 
that it was ja firMSed in inttatloH of the kinff of Persians 
pavUion. ^ 

There was also a^ tribunal as we learn front Aristo*- 
pfaanes, U was veiry anucb beautified by Lyeinqgns, but be- 
ing demolished during the Mithridatic war, was rebsHift by 
HerodeK Atticus, with such splendour and magadGcencev 
that, as Paqsani^s tells us, it surpassed all &e famous 
buildings in Greece. It stood in the Caramkm^^ q£ 
which name there were twOe places, so oaUcd, either firom 
C^amus, the son of Baoehus aad, Ariachie, or from tbe 
potter's art, which was first invented in one of those 
places by Corsebus. One of them was in the city, and 
contained innumerable buildings, such bm tomjples^ 
theatres, porticos, &c« The otlrar was ia the suburlw, 
and was a public burying place, and contakied the 
academy, and many other edifices. 

The Fora of the Athenians were very numerous^ of 
which two were most noted. The new Forum was in 
a place called Eretria, by Strabo., it is probable,, tbat 
this was not far from Zero's portico, because Pausanias 
tells us, that in his time, the forum was near thai (riiace. 
The old forum was in the Ceramiens within the city. 
In it were held the public assemblies of the people ; 
but the chief design of it was for the people to meet to 
buy and sell in ; it was therefore divided into different 
parts, according to the wares exposed to sale; lar evesf 
trade had a different place assigned it. These places 


were dUDOuiBated acoor4liig to fhe articles «oki hi thetn. 
Sometimes they oatled the Fom by the smgle name 
of the things sold in them ; as Oinot, the wine market, 
Eiai<m, the oil market, &c. 

♦ 

The time in which things wefe exposed to sale, was 
called, Pkikoma Agora, i. e. the full market, from the 
multitudes of people that assembled at such times. 
There seem to have been different houses appointed, 
for the difTerent wares ; which may be the reasoa that 
Suidas,..in some places, tells us, that the foil market 
was at the third, hour,, in others, that it was at- the 
fourth,, fifth and sixth. 

Besides these,, the tradesmea had their own particulac 
hallsj wherein each company met, and consulted about 
their respective concerns ; for trades were very much, 
encouraged. at Athens; and if aoy reproached another 
with getting his living by tradingi^ the peraou affr^ted 
might bring an action of slander a^sinst the person so. 
upbraiding bim« Nay trades were so far from being 
accounted a mean ^nd ig.aiabJe way of getting a livings 
that persons of the greatest quality did not disdain to. 
betake themselves to such employments, especially to 
merchandize, as Plutarch infonns us, who says^ that 
Solon applied himself to merchandise, though^ there 
ate some that say, he travelled rather to get learning, 
and experience, than to acquire an estate. la the time* 
of Hesiod» to follow a trade wa^^no^ thought di#houour-» 
able, nor a degradation to those who. were eng^ed io- 
it ; but that was rather deemed an honourable employ- 
ment, which brought home the good things that bar- 
barous nations enjoyed, that led to an alliance or friend** 
ship with their kings; and that was the mother of 
experience. 

8>ome ift^rebants hate been the founders of great* 
cities', as the fotmder of MassiKa, he, who was so much 
esteemed by the Gauls, who resided $ibout the Rhine. 
Some also report that Thales, and HippocriEttes, the' 

» 4 
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mathematiciao, traded : and that Plato deiiragred the 
peaces of his traveliiiig by selling oil in Egypt 


Aqueducts 

« 

Were not common at Athens before the Rotamir 
times, and the want of them was supplied by wells, some 
of which were dug at the ex pence of private persons ;. 
but because the country had few rivers, whose water was; 
fit to be drank; for Strabo tells us, that the Eridanus, 
was muddy and unfit for use ; and having few lakes or 
springs, the city was poorly supplied with water. To 
remedy this inconvenience, Solon enacted a law, that 
where there was a public well within an hippicon, that 
is four furlongs, all should have the privilege of drawing 
water from it, but that those, who lived at a greater 
distance, should be obliged to provide a private well; 
and if they had dug ten fathoms deep and could find 
no water, they had liberty to fetch ten gallons a day 
fW>m their netghbour*s well ; for he thought it prudent, 
as this author observes, to make provision against want^ 
but not to encourage laziness. 

• Adrian, besides other magnificent structures, laid the 
fbundations of a stately aqueduct, which waa finished 
by his successor, Antoninus. One part of this still 
remains, supported by Ionic pillars ; which Sir George 
Wheeler supposes to have been the frontispiece of the 
repository or reservoir of the water. 


Gymnasia 

Are said to be first in use at Lacedamon ; but they 
were afterwards very common in all parts of Greece ; 
and imitated, and also very much augmented and im- 
proved at Rome. They were not single edifices, but 
were a cluster of buildings united ; so capacious as^ to 
hold many thousands of people at onccf, and having 
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room *«H>agh for - pjiilosophers, rhetoricians^ and the 
profesaon of all other aciencea, to read their lectures* 
ia;. at the same time that wrestlers^ dancersy and others, 
might perform their different exercises without incom- 
moding the students and professors in their pursuits. 

The principal parts of the Gymnasia were the fol« 
gyring: 

1« The Porticos, which were well accommodated with' 
recesses and seats ; these were ecfaally adapted to study 
or eonversation. 

2. The Ephebaum, or place where the Ephebi, or 
Youths exercised ; or, according to others, were those 
that designed to exercise, met, and aareed what kind of 
exercise lAiey should contend in, and what should be 
the victor'^ reward.. 

• • • 

3, The undressing room. 

4« The place where those that were to wrestle, or 
had bathed, were to, be anointed. 

5. The place where the dust, with which they be- 
sprinkled those that had. been anointed, was kept. 

(k The Paladstra^ which is sometimes taken for the 
whole Grymnasium, in its proper acceptation, means the 
place wherein all the exercises of the Fantathlon, or, as 
Others say, of the Pancratium, were performed. And 
kst the combatants should slip, and hurt themselves 
by falling,, the. bottom was covered with du^t or sand. 

T* There was another room also in the Gymnasium 
filled with gravel, much deeper than that in the Pa- 
hestra^ 

8. The spaces between the porticos and the wall left 
vacant to admit the light, and the area of the piazza, 
which was a large place that was square, or sometimes 
oblong, in the middle of the Gymnasium, desigued for 
walking, and the performance of those exercises, which 
were not practised in the Palaestra, or the deeper, sand, 
or any other part of the Gymnasium ; such, according 
to the opinion of some, were the leapers, and those whist 
threw the discus, which resembled our coit. 
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9. Tht ZytHi «intl fhc 2ysta, were distteet p1a!ee«^ 
both in Greece and Rome. Zy«ti, trert places covered 
at f Op, designed Ibr Ifee exercise of wrestlers, wbett the 
it^atfaerdid not permit them to contend in tills op«ii 
air. Zysta, were walks open .at the top, designed for 
recreation, or exercises, in the heat of summer, and 
milder seasons of the winter; 

10. The Baths, in which were waters hot and cold, 
in difi«rent degrees, and in these they refreshed them- 
adves, when they w«r* wearied with exercise, and at 
other times. Amongst the ancient Greeks, hattift w^re 
net much frequented, . beiiig rarely used, hut after the 
aecomplisbment of seme very gr^t work, which re-* 
quired abundance of labour and toil; as the ending of 
a War, or the atchiefiiig of any. great and painful e^ter* 
prize. Thus Agamemnon, after the.Tro|.a^ w^Xt, oo hi^ 
returning home, went into the bath, there to wash away 
the remembrance of his past toils, and was srain by 
the treachery of his wrfeClytetnucstra. In latter ages 
they became more common, and were flbeqaentljr iise^l 
fer health and recreation, by both sex^s. 

11. Ttie Stadium, was a large semi-circie, in whit'h 
M«r<*ise8 W€r^ perfomed ; and ibr the better oonvtoi- 
^nce of ^ectatoirs, which flocked thither m VHat mnittk^ 
ttfd«», was b«ilt with steps one aborv« another, that the 
higher ranks might look over the heads of those in the 
inferior seat. Several of these were in Athens, in thehr 
tiytentoia, and at oUier places; b«t the most renurh* 
abl^. was that which was built near the river Ili^sus hy 
Lycurgus, and afl(erwards enlarged by Herod^s Attican^ 
one of the* richest citizens Athens ever had; it waq 
built of Pentelic marble, with such great magnificeiice, 
that, when Pausanias comes to speak of it, he appriseil 
his readers, that what he is going to relate h so eixtra- 
ordinary, that they would^ hardly believe him, for that 
tVe edifice he was about to describe was the Wonder &t 
ill who beheld it, being of that stupendous ma]gfn7tude; 
that it looked like a mountain of white marble upon th^ 
banVs of the IKssus. Sir George Wheeler r^orfs, 
that at this day there remains some of the Bime work 


at ibe mA itim»in die liv^r^ bat lHr«4il U <wly <k uti^-' 
AkiiA of earth fJ^ove gioiiiid« lu »is« a^d figure ace to 
be^ traced, though the upper works are all 4^tH>^e(U 
It 18 a long place with two parallel si()es, closed up cir- 
cularly to the east end, and open towards the other 
ei|d. It is about a hundred and twenty-five geometri- 
cal paces long, and twenty-six or twenty-seven broad*, 
which gave it the name of a stadiunii which was a 
measure commonly used by the Greeks, and was equal, 
a» before observed, to the eighth part of a Roman mile^ 

Athens bad eeveral Gymnasia, of which the roost 
noted were the Lyceum, Academia, and CynQsarges, 
Lyceum was situated on the bank^ of the ifissus ; the 
building of this structure is by some ascribed to Pisis- 
tratua, by others to Pericles, and by others ta Lycur- 
|us; probably Pisistratus laid the foundation of it, 
Pericles reared the superstructure, and. Lycurgus en- 
larged and beautified it. Here Aristotle taught Philo- 
sophy, and dispoursed with such as resorted to him for 
mstruction^and here he walked every day till the hour 
of anointing, which was just before dinner. By thus * 
delivering his. instructions while walking, he and bis 
disciples were called Peripatetics;. Alexander the great 
was one of those vdko Moeived iaslDrttctions in this way. 

Aeademin was pavt of the Ceramicns, wsithout the 
eity, fiNMn which it was distant about six stadia, or three 
qnarters of n nile^ It was so called from Acade^usi 
an old her49,. who, when Helena was stolen by Thet- 
seua, and concealed at Aphidnse, discovered- her to 
Castor and Pollnx, ibr which he was extremceiy honoured 
by them during bis life ; and the Lacedemonians, when^ 
in a;fter ages, tney made several incursions into Attica^ 
and destroyed ail the country round abou4^ always 
spared this place for his sake. It is however asserted', 
that these Were two Arcadians in the army of Castor 
and Pollux, the one called: Echedemus, the oUier Marar 
tlMis ; the ^rmer of which gave name to the Academy, 
the other to the borpngh of Marathon. Plutarch do- 
sarij^ft the academy as surrounded with shady wooda 
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and retired walks, well suited to ntudy and meditatioit; 
as the poets and others witness; a9 in the followiBgUne 
from Eupolis, 

In Academus* shady walk^. 

And Horace expresses himself in nearly the same words^ 
In Echedemns' groves to search for- truth* 

At the first it was a desert place, and uninhahited* on 
account of the fens and marshes that were in it, . by 
which it was rendered very unhealthy ; but the marshes 
b^ing drained by Cimon, the place became pleasant 
and deli|;htful; and was m^cb frequented by all sorts of 
people, especially such as applied themselves to the 
study of philosophy, fbr they resorted thither in great 
numbers to Plato's lectures, which he read constantly 
in this place. It rs proper to add, that this seat of the 
muses was surrounded with a wall by Hipparcbus, the 
son of Pisistratus ; who to defray the expence of the 
work, laid a heavy tax on the people: from which every 
expensive undertaking was afterwards called Hippacr 
chian. 

. Cynasarges y^a,s a place in the suburbs, near the hyr 
ceum, so called from a white, or a swift^dog, that when 
Diomus was sacrificing to Hercules, snatched away 
part of the victim. It was adorned with several tern-* 
pies, dedicated to Hebe, Alcmena, and Iclaus,. all which 
bore some>relatioa to Hercules, who w&a the chief deity 
of the place, and was here hononred with a magnifi- 
cent temple ; but thexe was nothing ip it so. remarkable 
0s the Gymnasium^ in which strangers, and, those that 
were but of Athenian descent by one of their parents, 
were to perform their exerciaes ; because Hercules, to 
whom it was dedicated, was under some degree of ille- 
gitimacy, and was not one of the immortal gods, but 
had a mortal for his mother ; and therefore Themistor 
.cles, who was only an Athenian in. the right of one, of. bis 
•parents, persuaded several of the young noblemen to ac- 
company him to anoint and exercise themselves ai Cyno- 
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sarg^es ; in doing which he seemed, with some ingenuity, 
to remove the invidious distinction between the truly 
noble and the stranger; and between those of the whole 
and those of the half blood of Athens. There was also 
a court of judicature held in this place, wherein causea 
respecting illegitimacy were heard, and an examinations 
made concerning persons who were suspected of havings 
falsely inserted their names among the true born Athe* 
nians* In this Gymnasium Antisthenes instituted a sect 
of philosophers, called Cynics, from the name of thc^ 
place as some think. 

All Theatres were dedicated to Bacchus and to Venus,^ 
the deities of sp<Mrts and pleasures; to the former of 
which they are said to owe their origin. The most 
ancient Theatrea were constructed of boards, so arrange 
ed as to form a series of seats raised abo^e each other.. 
But this slight way of constructing these places of 
resort, had liked to have proved, fatal to the commour 
wealth, for almost the whole, city being assembled to 
hear Pratinas act a tragedy, the Theatre, beipg top 
weak to support so immense a multitude, on a sudden 
gave way, and had nearly buried them all in its ruins, but 
fop a timely and sudden retreat. This led- them to a 
safer plan of building their edifices of stone ; and from 
that time the Athenians, whose example the rest of the 
Grecians followed, erected fixed and durable Theatres of 
stone,.and more generally of marble, which, by degrees^ 
arrived at that magnitude, that they exceeded almpst 
all the other buildings in Greece. 

The figuce of Theatres, was. semi-circular, or rather 
they were reared on the segment of a circle, that ex- 
ceeded the semicircle, so that, if two such segments 
were brought together they would forqi an ellipsis. 
The Grecian Theatre consisted of two- parts,, called in 
latin Scsna and Cavea. The scene was the divisiou 
assigned to the actors;, it reached quite across the 
Theatre, which, in days of ancient simplicity, was de- 
* corated with boughs and leaves ; but in later and more 
refined times, was adorned with rich and costly hang^. 
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ings; tbesedrew 8Mew»rds> or u|>wfti!d«^ hvA Were oc« 
casionalty drawn up and let down, as is ^e prabtieQ lA 
this time. The Theatres had three principal etttrwKieft 
ar gates; one upon the right hand» another vjhmk 
the left, b^ which were presented nfteikner and ssanlier 
edifiees ; send a third in the middle^ by which oichpq. 
magnificent stnictnres, as temples of the gads». at 
paiaces of kings, were brought into view ; and on each 
side of the gate was a smaller entrance, throngh whicli 
the persons of either gods or men were introdueed by 
various machines. The whole scene was divided into 
various parts, of which the following were the chief:-— 

• * 

1. BroDtium, a place underneath the floor, wherein 
were kept braaen veasds, full of stones mid other mfti- 
terials, with whkh they imilated the noise of thunder. 

2. A place upon the top of the scene, in which alt 
the mrachines, whereby they introduced the various 
figures and scenes, were moved. 

3. The dressing room, a pKce before the scenes, in 
whieh the actors dressed and adorned themselves. 

4. The Sl»age, or place before the s^aes, in wbi^h 
the {^y^rs acted ; and the Orchestra^ in which the 
Chorus used to di^^oe and sing, ia the middle of whieh 
was the pulpit or piatforn^ to speak fropok 

6. Ttie Hyposeene, a partition under the pulpit or 
stage, for the music. 

6. The Cavea, or Pit,, appointed for the spectators : 
it consisted of three pacts, regularly elevated above 
each other; the lowest of which belonged to persons of 
quality and magistrates; the middle to the commoQ 
people; and the uppermost to the women. And be* 
cause Theatres were open at the top, they erected por- 
ticos behind the Pit, to which the people might retire 
for shelter in rainy weather. 

Athem^ had Three Harbours for Ship$^, 

% Pir4tHfiy wUch was aliQiijfe fiv$ Si^fnan mfles frons 
the city. It had three docks, also two temples ; one of 


wfaidi was coBseenitcd by Themistocles, tbe other by 
Cofion ; 4faey were both dedicated to Venus. In this 
Harbour there were fikewiife five porticos, which beings 
coMigvoas to each other, formed one very hirg^c portico, 
and on that account went by the name of the great 
portico. Several warehouses and market-places were 
also erected here. This Harbour, though once so 
populous, was reduced to a very few hauses in the 
time of Strabo, who flourished under the emperors 
Augustus and Tiberius, having been burnt by Sylla in 
the Mitbridatic war. 

%, 3funnichia was a promontory not far from Pirsus ; 
it extended in the form of a peninsula^ and was well 
fortified by nature, and afterwards strengthened con* 
siderably by art, at the instance of Thrasybulus, who 
here dedicated a temple to Minerva, surnamed iKfsaf* 
chia, 

91 Pkahrum, which belonged to the tribe Antiochas, 
waa dMitaot from the city alniut Hanr miles and a half. 
This was the most ancieat of ike tibree iiarboiira. 


Of the Citizens^ Tribes, Sfc. of Athens^ 

The inhabitants of Attica were of three sorts, viz. 
Citizens, Sojourners, and Servants. The Citizens sur* 
passed thef others in dignity and power, for they had 
the government in their hands ; but the slaves far ex- 
ceeded them in number; many slaves being subject to 
one citizen. The number of Citizens in the time of 
Cecrops, as stated before, was twenty thou9aiid ; in Hie 
time of Pericles there were not so maqy, as appears^ 
from Plutarch; and when Demetrius, the Phaferean, 
was. the governor, they - exceeded their first number, 
under Cecrops, by only one thousand^ and the slaves 
four hundred thousand, as appears from a poll instituted 
at the command of Demetrius. From this it appears,, 
that tbe inifrease of the Athenians fhemselves was very 
inconsiderable, but that the increased number of its. 
inhabitants, in after ages, wf(s owing to the increase of 
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slftTjeSy: or, of straDgera^ who * settled tboaaelves in 
Athens, either fot the sake of. science or trade. Of 
these two classes it is . probable that there were few or- 
none, in the time of Cecrops, because as aaencourag^^ 
Dieot to strangers to. settle at Athens, he. allowed them, 
the same privileges as the natives. The thinness of the 
population of the city, made this step necessary. And 
there is a very, ancient law noticed by some early- writers, 
by which all foreigners, who intended to live at Atheos, 
were compelled, after a short residence, to be. enrolled 
amongst the free citizens. And for several ages after it 
was no difficult, matter to obtain the freedom, of the 
eity; but when the Athenian power grew great, and. 
their glorious actions rendered them famous through all 
Greece, this privilege was accounted, a very great 
favour, and granted to none but men of the greatest 
birth and reputation, or such as had rendered some 
singular service to the commonwealth : nor could even 
Quch as these obtain this high privilege, without consider- 
able difficulty, Menon, the Pharsalian, who had sent 
the Athenians a supply of two hundred cavalry*, in the 
war against £on, near Ampbipolis, desired it, but was de- 
nied. And Perdiccas, kiiig of Macedonia, after having 
assisted them against the Fersians^GOuldiobtain n«(thing 
more than a bare immunity, from the tribute pail by. 
those who sojourned among them,- hut no right of aiif- 
frage, or any of those privileges pommon to th<^ freemen^ 
And after Mardoniuii and the Persians were defeated 
at Platsea^ it was decreed^ by an. express law, that none, 
but men eminent for merit, should be adipaitted ii^o the. 
Qumber of Citizens^. 

But this was only a temporai:y pertim^cit^ which., 
their success aud victory gave rise to; for in time, 
many worthies, though by no iq.eans. equal, either in. 
hirth or fortuue, to those that have been just mention- 
ed, were enrolled among their. citizens; such were Hip-u 
pocrates the physician, Eurysaces the son of . Ajaz»^ 
with many others, besides the whole city of the Pla*>. 
tse^ans, to whom they granted freedom for. th^r sigpaL. 
lervipes in.the Persian war*. 
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Bui bydiese graols, though the aumber of the 
Citisens may be said to be increased^ yet nothing was 
added to the number of the inhabitants^ which remain* 
ed still the same ; because the persons thus admitted, 
seldom made use of their privilege, and sued for it 
rather as a title of honour, than for the- sake of the 
advantage to be derived from it. . 

None but the popular assembly could confer this 
privilege, whence the Citizens, that were thus admitted, 
were called Demopoli, or Citizens of the people, to 
distinguish them from those persons who were £ree-born» 
Neither was the first decree of the popular assembly 
sufficient, but it was necessary that it should be ratified 
in a second assembly, wherein six thousand Citizens 
were present ; and for fear that any person might be 
influenced by authority or interest, they gave their 
votes privately, by casting little stones into urns, placed 
in their assemblies for that purpose by the Prytanes, 
who were also obliged to provide a sufficient number 
of the stones or pebbles for the use of the electors ; and. 
till every vote was given, the strangers that petitioned 
for freedom were not allowed to enter into the place 
of the assembly* ^ After all, if any one seemed to be un- 
worthy of the honour thus conferred upon him, an appeal 
might be made to a certain court, whi^h had power to 
enquire into the lives, conduct and circumstances of 
the persons objected to, and to deprive such as they 
found unworthy, by recalling the ^eedom which had 
been grunted inadvertently by the people. This dis- 
grace fell to the lot of Pytholaus th^ Thessaliao, and 
Apollonides the Olynthian. 

• 

It was enacted by Solon^ that none should live at 
Athens, as free-citizens, but such as were banished from, 
their own country, or voluntarily came to reside at 
Athens with their whole families. This was no doubt 
intended to exclude such persons as had stronger ties, 
and greater interest in other places than Athens. The 
manner of admission, was by a public proclamation,, 
declaring that such a one was incorporated among the 
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Deaiz«ii8 of Atkeiw, and invested^ with ftH the honours^ 
prifilefee, and itnnrunities belonging to them ; and bad 
a right to^ partake of and assist at all their sacred riteflf- 
ami mysteries, exeept soch as were Hmiled to the sacred 
fhmilies, such as the* Eumolpidae^ t^ GeryeeSy and 
Gyttidse, which had eert«n priesthoods andsaered offices 
pecaliar to themselves. According to the opinion of' 
some« their freemen> or rather ireed-men, were excluded 
fro« all the pries^ offices, of what description: soever. 
This is the mor^ probable, since even the free-born; 
Athenians themselves were excluded from those offices, 
which belonged to the sacred fomilies.. The freed-men 
were also exdvded from the offices of the nine Archons^ 
which none bat free-born Athenians were allowed to 
elieeute. These rules were established in order that 
neither the sacred rites, nor the management ofpubiic 
affimps, should be entrusted to foreigners. These rega^ 
la^ons however did not extend to the children of freed- 
men ; they were considered as free-born, and allowed all 
the privileges of natives. Lastly, the persons thus ad« 
mitted to the freedom of the city, were received into a 
certain tribe, or buiidred^ and f^ the cfremon j ^sjs^^ 

Free-born Athenians were those that had one or 
both of their parents Athenian. In several of the com- 
monwealths, in early times, those were accounted ftfee 
by birth that were born of a free wonatan ; but, when 
the population became more numerous, snch only were 
esteemed free, as were descended from parents, both 
of whom were free. In Athens, it was decreed' by 
Solon, that none but the children of a tawAil marriage, 
should have a right to inherit therr itither^s estate r 
and no lawful marriage could take place but where 
the parties were both free. But ^is law was after- 
wards abrogated by the tacit consent of the com- 
monwealth, till the thne of Pericles ; who, when he 
flourished in the state^ and had sons lawfully begottetr,. 
proposed a law, that those only should be deemed 
true Citizens of Athens, Mio were born Qf parents 
who were hoiii Athenians : and having- prevailed with 
the people to give their consent to it, nearly five' 
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thdHflMid pt^rsaas -were deprived of tbehr firMdom, «nd 
sold as slaves; aad those> who passed this tesl» aadp 
were retained ia the goverament aa frefsmesy that it 
true-born Atheaians, were foand» by poll* to be fear- 
teea thousand and forty pcffaoiis* Bat Pertelea himr* 
self afberwajrdsy having lost all his le|;ittinate sons, 
succeeded io persuading the Athenians to cancel this 
law* and to admit his illegitiikate sons into* the r^^hrtcr 
of his own ward, by his patevaai name. The Atho^ 
aiftQS were more easily induced to* this, by the ea»< 
sideration of the severe £unily losses he had*sastuoed, 
whidi they considered as a judgsient fnmt the god% 
by which his arrogance bad been amply punished. 

B«t this law was again repealed by Arislophon^ the 
orator, after the expulsion of the thwty tyrants, Eoctt- 
dea being At cfaon ; at which time the ancient law was 
revived^ '^'Shat all, whose mothers were not citiaeas, 
fl^ald be iHegitimaie," And when tfaoee^ that were 
•oly of the half blood, were invested with the ^eedam 
of I9ie city, tbey were considered as inferior to tbeao 
who were free*bom : and they were dislKogiushed from 
^lem in several ways ; sa fur insiaBce, tiiese who bsd 
hot oae Atheuian parent> were sot allowed to exercise 
themselves in any of the Gymnasia, that were frequented 
by those whose parents were both Atheniansi bat in the 
Cynosarges, a place out of the city. That this nias 
considered a degradation, is evident frtna the practice 
of Themistocles, who was but of the half blood of 
Athens, and therefore to lessen this distiDCtion, used to 
engage the noble Athenians to go' and perform thetr 
exercises with him; In the same place there was a 
court of judicature, where persons, who were suspected 
of having fraaduleiitry insinuated themselves into the 
number and privileges of Citizens, were arraigned. 
This was repated a very great offence ; so that he, 
who had aa action brought against him on this account, 
was immediately made a close prisoner, and put in chains, 
before he could be brought before the judges; nor did 
an acqnital before these judges, secure the person from 
a second trial before the Thewwthetai if any just sus'* 
picion of partiality in the former trial was eatertained. 
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for, as H6Bier reports, Ajax*« Ibrees wtrt jcimei to 
ihoae <x£ MinistlMasy the Atkenian general. 

• r * < . ' • 

^< TwelTe BhilM fnwi Salwnisy stoat Agte broagbt, 
And raoacdlib men, vrbere the AtheniaBs foaght." 

t < 

. Aod Plutapch repprtSy thatxvben the Athenkma aD4 
Megarensians both made pretensions to Salamis, and 
chose the Spartans to decide the controversy, these 
lines of Homer being produced hy Solon, did the A the* 
nians much service, by strengthening their title to that 
island. The names of these, heroes, according to Pnu- 
.aanias were ; Evectheiis, , Cecrops, £geus, Pandion, 
Acamas, Antiochus, Leo, (Enius, Hipothoon, Ajax. 

Afterwards, when Antigonus and Demetrius freed 
^le Athenians from the Macedonian slaveiy, they au^ 
mented their tribes, by adding* two to the former num- 
ber; which in honour of their deliverers, they named 
after them. But the gratitude of the Athenians being 
no longer lived than the good fortune and successes of 
these two princes, these tribes soon changed their first 
name, and called themselves after Attahu, king of 
Tergamus, and Ptokmy, king-t)f ]^j)t; from -both of 
whom the Athenians had received considerable favours. 
This continued to be the settled. number of the tribes, 
as long as Athens maintained its liberty and form of 
government. Each of these tribes were divided into 
several parts, as before noticed ; and the better^ to 
preserve jbl. good underslanding and harmony among 
them, they had public feasts, where they ail met toge- 
ther and made merry. These feasts were first insti- 
tuted by Solon. 

In Attica were little boroughs,, called Demoi^ several 
of which belonged to every tribe; these, though they 
were reelconed together 'in, ^he business of the -com- 
monwealth, yet had separate habitations, and distinct 
rites.and ceremonies in the performance of their reli- 
gious worship ; and also different gods ; for -each of 
them adored particular deitie^, but all were unanimous 
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in wonbippiiig Minerva, who was the tutelar goddess 
of ^e whole countey ; whereas the other deities had 
only certain districts assigned them, and in these they 
were inferior to Minerva, the supreme governess. And 
thb' difference in religion was very ancient, being of 
no less duration than the commonwealth itself. For 
when Theseus had prevailed on the people to leave 
their country residences, and unite themselves in one 
city, they thought it would be impious and unpardon- 
able to desert the gods of their ancestors ; they there- 
fore judged it only a becoming respect to their tutelar 
deities, to pay them the same honours, and frequent 
the same places, they had formerly done. 

These Demoi were of very great use in preserving 
accuracy in their legal processes, by enabhng those, 
who had the management of them, to refer with pre- 
cision to particular persons. They were a bundred 
and seventy-four in number. To enumerate them would 
be as tedious as unnecessary in this epitome. 


O/* (he Sofoumers and Servants in Athens. 


The second description of inhabitants in Attica, were 
styled foreigners, being such persons as were allowed 
by the council of Areopagus, to settle in Attica, on 
being registered. They differed from the citizens, in 
not being free of the city ; but either coming from 
another city themselves, or being descended from such 
as did ; and also from those who were termed strangers, 
for these only engaged lodgings for a short time, and 
were mere temporary visitors; whereas the foreigners 
were settled residents. These foreigners were per- 
mitted to dwell in the city, and follow their respective 
occupations without molestation, but could not be 
admitted to any public office ; to give their votes in 
the assemblies ; nor to have any share in the govern- 
ment. In the theatres, they were to be silent specta- 
tors, without intermeddling. They were uot aUowed 
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to take any part in state affairs, but pi^tiently to sub- 
mit to the decrees enacted by the citizens, and to 
obserye all the laws and customs of the counti^. For 
this reftson, Aristophanes, in Suidas, compares them to 
chflGff, as being an unprofitable and useless part of the 
commonwealth* 

*^ The BQJouniers, if I may speak my mind, 
Are, as it were, the city's chaff and BtnnxJ' 

They were not allowed to transact any business in 
their own names, but were obliged to make choice of 
some citizen, to whose care and protection they' would 
commit themselves; and it was the duty of these citi- 
zens to defend them from all violen/ce and oppression. 
This is intimated in Terence's Eunuchus, where Thais 
puts herself into the hands of Phaedria's family. 

'< My brother's good success in his amour 
Doth glad my soul ; for Thais now*s his own^ 
Since the protection of herself she leaves 
To my old father's care and management." 


Those to whom these aliens thus committed them- 
selves, were allowed to demand several services of 
them ; which if they failed to perform, or neglected to 
choose a patron, they were liable to an action, by 
which their goods were confiscated. 

In consideration of the privileges allowed them, the 
commonwealth required them to perform several duties; 
for instance, in the Panathenaea, a festival celebrated 
in honour of Minerva, the men were obliged to carry 
certain vessels, scaphse, ivhich means little ships, inti- 
mating their foreign extraction; the women carried 
vessels of water, or umbrellas, to defend the free women 
from the weather. This last custom commenced after 
Xerxes, and the Persians had been driven out of Greece, 
when the Athenians becoming insolent with success,' 
set a greater value on the freedom of their city, than 
they had formerly done. Besides this, the men paid an 
annual tribute of twelve, or as others say, ten drachms ; 
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and the women who had no sons, were liable to a tax 
of six drachms ; but such as had sons that paid, were 
exempted. This tribute was exacted not only from 
those that dwelt in Athens, but of all who settled in 
any town of Attica. About the time of Xerxes's inva- 
sion of Greece, Themistocles having, by eminent ser- 
vices, raised himself to great power in the common- 
wealth, prevailed so far npon the Athenians, that they 
remitted this, exaction, and continued the sojourners in 
the enjoyment of their privileges, vnthout requiring 
any such acknowledgment from them. How long they 
enjoyed this immunity is not known, but it is certain 
they did not keep it long ; probably, it was taken from 
them, and the act repealed, as soon as Themistocles 
fell into disgrace. Upon non-payment of this imposi- 
tion, the delinquent was immediately seized by the tax- 
masters, and' carried away to the market, set apart for 
that purpose, where they were exposed for sale by the 
revenrue officers. Such would have been the fate of 
the famous philosopher, Zenocrates, as Plutarch in« 
forms us, had not Lycurgus rescued him out of the 
hands of the officers ; but according to Diogenes La- 
ertus, he was actually sold, for want of money to pay 
this tribute, but was redeemed by Demetrius the Pha- 
lerean, who, because he would not violate the laws of 
the city, yet could not endure to see so great and useful 
a man reduced to so miserable a condition, paid the 
tax, and restored him his liberty. 

But this class of men were incapable of any prefer- 
ment; or of bearing any office in the commonwealth, 
yet they Were not wholly without encouragement to the 
practice of virtue, and to the performance of acts that 
were honourable to themselves and serviceable to the 
public'; for such as so signalized themselves were seldom 
neglected or suffered to go unrewarded, but were taken 
into public consideration ; and, by a special edict of the 
people, honoured with an immunity from all imposts, 
laws, and other duties, except such as were required 
of the free-born citizens. 

£2 
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We are now to treat of the third and most numerov^ 
class of the inhabitants of Athena ; viz« the servants : 
of which there were two sorts. The first consisted of 
those* who, through poverty, were c<Mmpclled to«crve 
for wages; being free-born citisens, bat having no 
voice in public ajflfairs, not|>ossessing sufficient property 
to entitle them to that privilege. This was the most 
respectable order of servants, and the least dependant^ 
for they c<>urd change their 'masters* or quit servitude 
altogether, as they judged most ^prc^r. The second 
sort of servants welre 5ucb,^a)» were wholly in the power 
>and at the disposal of their masters, who had as good 
a title to them, as to their land and estates, of which 
they formed a part. So absolute was the authority of 
the masters over servants of this class, that they could 
employ them in the most wretched drudgeries^ and 
treat them with eveiy cruelty and indignity, and punish 
them even with deatn itself, without being liable to be 
called to any account for theircruelty : and what added 
to the miseiy of their condition was, that they had, no 
hopes of obtainin)B^ their own fireedom, or procuring tt 
for their posterity ; and atl the inheritance they could 
leave their children was, a similar -state of ^verty^ 
suffering, and degradation. 

To what misery this unfortunate class of peopfe were 
subjected mav be seen in the conduct of Cato the 
censor, towards his slaves ; who, when they were so 
feeble "with age as to be past their labour, drove them 
away to lieek their living where they could, or suffered 
them to starve to death in his own house. This cruelty 
was not confined to a few individuals, it was the ccun- 
Dion practice of the whole country. It was accounted 
an unsufferable piece of impudence for a servant to 
imitate the freemen in any tiling, or to affect to be like 
them in any part of their behaviour. In those cities, 
where the people let th^r hair -gi^ow long, it was an 
unpardonable offence )Wr a -servant to have long hair 
The comedian alludes to this in the following passage, 

** Then yon, disdaining yonr dwn state, affect 
To wear long hair like Areenfem" 
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One distiuction in the dress of the shiTe was, that 
tlie fpeemeo's coats had two sleeves to them, the slaves 
only one. A.nother piece of cruelty and injustice to- 
wards this class of men was, that they were denied the 
liberty of pleading^ for -themselves, or of being witnesses 
m any cause ;• yet it was onstomary to extort confessions 
from them by tovtores, and these were often so violent, 
Ihat'the slave either died or was rendered unserviceable 
to his master; he, therefore^ who required a slave for 
this purpose, was obliged to indemnify his owner for 
the value of the slave. Slaves were not allowed to be 
present at the worship of some of their deities, to 
whom their presence was thought to be offensive, 
and that the worship would be polluted by it: and 
at Athens, they were excluded from the worship of 
the JGinnenidfe ;, and at Rome> from. that of. Hercules. 

The* maaner in which the daves were educated, 
differed as much from that of the free-bom children, 
as their subsequent treatment differed; the former 
were brought up in ignorance of every thing that had a 
tieiidency tp exalt thi^ hutnan character, and tutore4 in 
the occupations for which they were destined by stripes 
and cruelty. Yet there we^ in this class some, who 
being happily under the. dominion of milder and more 
considerate masters, and bejng endowed with superior 
talents, gave the most unequivocal proofs, that wisdom 
and trae^ nobility of mind -are -not confined to either rank 
or fbrtane.. Of this number were .£8op, the author 
of the fables; Acman, the poet; and Epictetus, the fa- 
mouB moralist ; of whose poverty and servile condition, 
the Poet speaks thus, 

<t The gods ta me greajt favours do dispense, 
liho*'iQ boaitege crippleflft and in indigence.^ 

The Athenians held this condition of life in such 
sovereiga contempt^ that they thought it a degradation 
of the free-born citizens to allow a slave to be called 
by any name in use among freemen ; but" if any pre- 
sumed to name a slave after the name of persons^ of 
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honour and quality, it was deeaied a sigaal affirovC ; 
and Domitian is said to have panished Metios Ponpo- 
siaoQs for hsYiog called two of his slaves by the illus- 
trioos names of Uaanibal and Magi« And the Atlie- 
i|ians enacted a law, that no nan shonld pfcsume to 
<^ any of his servants by the names of flarmodiun 
and Aristogilon, two famoas patriots, that with ofHi- 
rage and resolution opposed the tyranny of the s«mis 
of PisistratQs. At the same plac^ there was a law, 
whereby the Athenians were restrained from calling 
any. of their slaves by the names derived from the 
solemn games. Yet there have been exceptions to 
this general rule ; for Nemea the minstrel, derived his 
name firom the Nemean games. According to the in* 
formation we receive from Strabo, slaves were chiefly 
named after their native countries. The most common 
names in Attica were Geta and Davut, from the Getes 
and Daci : the names of slaves also seldom consisted 
of more than two syllables, the reason assigned for this 
was, that such names were readi^ pronounced ; and on 
this account Oppian advises to give dogs short namos* 

'' Let honnds, which are designed for gamex and sports. 
Have names imposed, that easy be and short ; 
Lest, at the huntsman's cail, they trace in vain, 
And run, with open cry, eonfosedly o'er the plain.*^ 

Hence it was common for slaves, who had obtained their 
freedom, to change their servile names for others, which 
had more syllables. Above all things, especial care 
was taken that slaves should not bear atms, which, as 
their number was almost twenty times as great as that 
of the citizens, might have been attended with danger 
to the public. 

To proceed with this subject, would be to draw the 
portraiture of the degradation and misery of Africa's in- 
jured children at this day ; with this aggravation of 
the crimes committed against humanity, that the Athe* 
nians were Oentiles, but the oppressors of the Africans 
are men educated in the principles of the Chiistian 
religion-^men professing to be the followers of Htm, 
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who laid it down as an uoerriag guide ia humao con* 
dttcty to do anto others as we, in similar situations* 
would, be done unto. There is one circumstance, how- 
^^, in which the slaves of the pagan master had the 
advantage of the poor Africans of modern times : they 
were permitted to get riches for themselves, paying 
only a small tribute to their masters ;, and if they could 
procnrs as. much as would pay for their ransom, their 
masters could, not prevant their purchasing their liberty, 
as is obvious from the words, of Plautus,. who intro* 
d«ees a slave speaking after this. manner: 

^ Pray Sir, good words, since nor yon, nor yet your son, 
Can me my liberty deiiy,.altbongh 
Yon poar oattbreiitaings with snch rig^troas awe. 
For, if I please, one pound can me release, 
And purchase freedom.'* 

I shall con<;lude this part of my subject by showing 
one more feature of similitude in the portraiture of the 
l^agan, compared with that of' the niodern slave dealer, 
as it is given us by Homer — 

^ The Grecian chiefs,, by bartering of their ware. 
Their choice provisions and their wine prepare ; 
Some brasi exchange — some troti— 4ome b^tsU hides — 
Some SLAVBS of war." 

But it is due to genuine Christianity to add, that in 
the early ages of the promulgation of the gospel, its 
fMofessors acted agreeably to the golden rule laid down 
by their great Master^ and treated those, who were 
thus placed at their uncontrolled disposal, with abun- 
dance of mildness and gentleness ; esteeming barbarous 
and unnatural usage to be inconsistent with the bene- 
volent nature of their religious profession, and they 
deemed it both unreasonable and unchristiaol, that per- 
sons endued with the same powers and faculties, the 
same feelings, tempers and inclinations with themselves, 
should be treated with no more kindness, and even 
with greater cruelty, than those creatures that are with- 
out reason, and destitute of the capacity of reflecting 
on their own condition ; their perception being limited 
to their present feelings. 

B 4 
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The Athenian Magisirates 

' Were distinguished into three classes, designated 
after the different methads of. their selection* Such 
as received their dignity from the people^ met together 
in lawful assemhly, who gave their votes by fa<Ming up 
their hands^ were called on that account CbintimeH^ 
Those who owed their promotion to lots^ wese called 
CMeroti. These lots were drawn by the Thesmothetae, 
in the temple of Theseus. No person was permitted 
to try his fortune by the iots» who had not first been 
approved by the people ; who reserved to themselves a 
power (o appoint whom they pleased, without referring 
to the decision of the lots ; and in this manner Arts* 
tides was nominated to the office of Archon« The 
manner of ca,sting the lots w^s this, the njime of every 
candidate, inscribed on a table of brasjB, being put into 
an um> t(^ether with beans of di£fenent colours, the 
choice fell on those persons whose tablets were drawn 
out with white beansu If any man threw more than 
one tablet into the uro, he suffered capital punishment. 
The JEreti were a sort of subordinate officers, appointed 
by particular tribes or boroughs, to certain duties, such 
as surveying the public works, &c. 

According to the in&titutions of Solon, no peraoii 
was capable of being a magistrate, who was not pos- 
sessed of a. considerable estate ; bKt Aristides bron^tt 
it about, that the poorer sort were admitted to a share 
in the government, and 'every free denizen was .capable 
of being proposed as a candidate for the highest pre^ 
ferments ; yet such was the modesty of the commons, 
that they left the chief offices, and such as were of 
most importance to the welfiire of the state, to per- 
sons of superior rank, aspiring no higher than to the 
management of subordinate^ concerns : but ultimately 
the people appear to have been deprived of this pdr 
vilege. Plutarch, in hia life of Pbocion, mentions, sonse 
who we^re incapable of a share: in the government on 
account oi their poverty. Upon the whole, it aeema 
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jj^robaMe, that according to the preYalence of the aris- 
tocratic or democratic ^ctien^ the commons were ad- 
mitted tegMiUie offices^ or excluded from them. 

But ef«n ait those timeSf when no man's quality or 
oonditioiiL could preclude his having, a share in the 
goveronent, yet his conduct in life migfit; for if any 
man's life was- known to be -vicious and disorderly* he 
was thought unworthy of the meanest office, for they 
deemed it improbable, that a person who did not con- 
duct himself repntably in a private capacity, slAmkI 
eonduct himself with more propriety in a public situa- 
tion ; or that he, who had neglected his own concerns, 
or mismanaged them, should be capable of undertaking 
public bostness^ and of managing the affairs of the 
eommonweidth* Therefore, before: any man was ad- 
mitted to a' public employment, he- was obliged^ to give 
an account of himself and his past* Hfe b^^e certain 
judges in-tlie Ibrum, which was the place appointed for 
sucb investigations^^ Nor was this alone thought suf- 
ficient, for though they past this trial with credit, yet 
in the next general assembly, after their election, they^ 
were again brought to the test, when if any thing really 
objectionable in their moral ' conduct was brought 
against them, they were deprived of their honours; 
and whoever* bad toe misfortune of being thus disqua- 
Kfied after his election, was excluded from the public 
assembly, and froni making orations to the people* 
But the man who attempted to enter on the magistracy 
whilst upable to pay his debts, was considered as guilty 
of a.capital offence; so scrupulously jealous were the 
Athenians of those who were to fiU places of public 
tf nstiiMl-hoBouyk • 

Vihem their offices expired)^ the magistrates were 
obliged 4o give -an account of their management to the 
notaries, and other persons appointed fo^ that purpose f 
and* if any man had neglected to do this, or had not 
undergone the probation ju^t cited, the people were 
forbidden, by au express law, to present him with a 
crown, which was the usual reward of those who had 
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merited the esteem of their couotrymeo, by the just 
and prudent discharge of their public functions. Abo, 
till their accounts were passed, thev were not permitted 
to become candidates for any other post of honour, 
or to travel into any foreign country, or to dispose of 
their estates, or any part of them, whether by wiU^ or 
by consecrating them to sacred purposes, or in any way 
whatever, but the whole wws to remain entire ; and in 
case they should be found to have embezded the pubKc 
treasures, the city might not lose by them. The time 
limited for bringing forwaifd complainta of this kind 
was thirty days, which once past, the magistrate was 
free from any further trouble. 

If any person, against whom a complaint was pre- 
ferred, refused to appear at the time appointed, he was 
summoned to defend himself before the senate of five 
hundred, where, if he did not make his appearance, he 
was punished with infamy. This was the method of 
examining into the conduct of magistrates, after the 
term of their office was expired ; but they were not 
exempted from being brought to trial during their ma- 
gistracy. It being customary for the nine Archons, in 
the regular assemblies of the people, to propound this 
question, *' are the magistrates faithful in the discharge 
of their several duties.'* If on this, any accusation 
was brought forward, the crier then proclaimed, that 
such as thought the accusation just, should lift up 
their bands ; after this, the rest of the assembly, to 
whom the magistrate appeared innocent, held up their 
hands ; then the number on each side being token, the 
majority decided the question. The day, on whicbihe 
magistrates entered on their office, was. the first of Ifooo- 
tondxeoi^, the first month in the Athenian calendar. 
It was a solemn festival, which was celebrated with all 
the expressions of mirth and joy usual on festive occa<« 
«ions ; also, sacrifices were offered to the gods by the 
senators^ and most of the other magistrates, and prayers 
offered up for the prosperity of the city, in the ohapel 
of Jupiter and Minerva the counsellors.^ 
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la AtfaeBs, every circumstaiiee t(^at required the super- 
intendence and interfereuee of the govenfmftat had it« 
jHTpper officer appointed to that particular office; to 
partienlame these, would be quite superiuons, and 
iBGompatible with the professed object of this work. 


Of the Nine Archom. 

The chief magistrates in Athena were nine in number, 
and had the common name of Archontes,- or Kulers. 
They wefe elected Hby lots, but were not admitted to 
their office till they had undergone a two-fold trial, one 
in the senate house, and one in the forum. The ques- 
tions wfaieh the senate put to them were, 

1. Whether they, were descended from ancestors. who 
had been citizens of Athene lor three generations. 

i. Of what tribe and hundred they wiere, and whe- 
ther they were related to Apollo P^trius and Jupiter 
llerceus. 

Zi Whether they had been dutiful to their parents, 
had served in the wars, and had a competent estate. 

4. Whether they were free from all bodily defects. 

Some are of opinion that these q\iestioiis were put to 
all other magistrates. ' 

With respect to the question, whether the candidate 
was related to Apollo J'etrius and Jupiter Herceus, it 
may be^proper to remark, that^U the Athenians claimed ; 
a sort of relationship to these gods, therefore this ques- 
tion implied another, namely, whether they were free- 
born citicens of Athens ; : or rather, being admitted to 
the Arehonship, necessarily implied that they were so^ 
beisause Ikey could not have been admitted to this digy> 
nity without avowing this relationship; and not to be 
thus related, was being a fcMfeigner. But when the 
Athenian glory was on the decline, not only meh 0f the 
^alf blood of Athens, but even foreigners, who had.bjdeu 
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admitted into Uie city, were made Arcbont. Thyiir 
exemplified m Adria», befoie he was advanced to be 
emperor of Rdme ; and in Ploiaroh, who was first 
honoHredf with the freedom of Athens, then inade a 
member of Leontis, and aftenyards admitted to the 
office of Archon. But what was more peculiar to 
these magistrates was the oath required of them before 
their admission> which was to this effect ; " That they 
wo\lld observe the laws, and administer justice impar- 
tially ; that they would never be corrupted by luibes; 
or if they were, that they would dedicate a statue of 
gold, of equal weight with their owa bodies, to the 
Delphias Apollo J* After this they went into the citadel, 
and there repeated the same oath. Plutarch attributes 
the institution of this oath to Solon, and restncts it to 
the Thesmothet« ; but that it extended to the other 
Afchons, is evident from Plato, by whom Pha^rus is 
introduced, promising to dedicate at Delphi a gold^i 
statue^ equal to himself in weight^i after the maimer of 
the nine ArckoM^ 

This being done, these magistrates entered on their 
office, some dtities of which were to. be executed by 
them separately, others equally concerned them alk 
They all had the power of punishing malefiMstors with 
death, and were all crowned with garlands of myrtle ; 
they had a joint commission for appointiDg persons, 
chosen by lots, to certain offices; of enquinng into 
the conduct of magistrates ^ and of deposing such as 
were, by the suffrages of the people, declared to. be 
unworthy of bearing the office which had been com- 
mitted to them. And, as a recompence for their s^vices, 
they were free from all taxes and contributions levied 
on other citisens, for the . building, of ships of war, an 
immunity never granted to any besides tbevselves*. If 
AHv person had the insolence to strike, or publicly 
nifipofit any of the Archons adorned with Ihek cpowns, 
or any other to .whook the cituBens hnd given a crown, 
or other bonour or immunity, he was to, be punished 
with infamy, as guilty of disrespect, not to the person 
only, ^hom he Imd thus insulted, but to the whole consr^ 
monwealth* 
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- Thus much concerning the Archons in general, or 
Collectively, we have now to treat of them iudividoally ; 
dnd first, with regard to the origin of their namei, 
Botfaing certain is recorded. Sigonius conjectores that 
the names of BaHku» and Arehm, were in imitation of 
^e chief magistrate of former ages, when the city was 
first governed by Kings, and then by Archons; and 
that of Pokmarehus, in reference to the generals of the 
army, an officer usaally appointed by the ancient kings 
to assist them in time or war; and the Thesmothetae,^ 
seem originally appointed as the name imports, to pro- 
tect the laws and liberties of the people, from the usur- 
pation of the other Archons, whose power, before 
Solon's regulations of the commonwealtlv seems to have 
been fkf greater, and more unbounded than afterwards ; 
for by that legislator* it was ordered, that their offices 
should consist chiefly of the following duties : 

• • * » 

The Archon, so called by way of eminence, was 
chief of the nine. His jurisdiction extended both to 
ecclesiastical and civil affairs. It was his business to 
determine all causes between men and their wives, 
and whatever concerned inheritance— ^to hear the com- 
plaints of such as had been injured by their neigh- 
boors, and to* punish sucb as were addicted to drunken-* 
ness— T-to take the first cognizance of some particular 
public actions, which we shall have to notice hereafter. 
He also kept a court of judicature in the Odeum, were 
trials about provisions, and other necessaries of life, 
were brought before him. It was his duty also to ap« 
point p^sons to make provision for the. feasts called 
Dionysia and Thargalia, -together wilb some other 
solemnities ;— to take care for the regulation of stage 
players, and to provide them with all necessaries. He 
was to be punished with death, if convicted 6f being 
overcome with drink, during the time of liis office^ 
Batileui had a court of judicature in the royal portico, 
where he decided all disputes which happened among 
the priests and the sacred ikmiiies, such as were the 
Ceryces, Eteobutadae, &c. to whom certain offices in 
the celebration of divine worship belonged, by inheri- 
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tance* Siieh also as were accased of impiety, or pro* 
fitaatioB of any of the mysteries^ temples, or oiber 
aacred things, were broaght before him. It. was hia 
busBittss to assist in the celebration of the Eleusimian' 
and Lensean festivals, and all those on which they laA- 
wees with torches in their hands, viz. PaaathenaBa, 
Hephsestia, and Promethea ; and to offer, public sacri- 
fices for the safety and prosperity of the common- 
wealKhr It was required that his wife should be at. 
citisen, wholly of Atheman descent, and a maiden, not 
widow at the time of marriage. Otherwise, aekher of 
them were qualified to preedde over the mysteries amt 
rites of their several religions. This was enjoined to 
the High Priest, under the law of Moses. Besides this, 
the Banieas had some authority on secular aifatrs,- for 
disputes about inanimate things • were brought befoore 
him, as also accusationa for murder; which itwaahia 
business to take aocouut of, and then refer them to the - 
Areopagites, amongst^ who>m he had a right of suffrage, . 
bat was obliged to lay aside his crown, (which was one • 
q{ the badges of his office) during tiie trial. 

P^lemarchvA had under his care all the strangers ami' 
sojourners of Athens,. and exercdaed the same authoiitj 
«ver them, that the Archons uaed towards the citizens* 
It was his duty to offer a solemn sacrifice- to EnyaHuM, 
who iisi by some taken for Margt by others for one of 
his attendants, and another to IMana, surnamed Agra^ 
tera, from one of the Athenian boroughs ; — to celebrate 
the exequies of the famous patriot Harmodious ; and 
to take care that the children of those man, that had' 
lost their Uvea in their countrv's service, should have a 
competent' maintenance out of the public exchequer. 

• • • 

But because these three magistrates were often, on 
account of their youth, not so well skilled in thfalaws . 
and customa of their country, as was requisite, that 
they might not be left wholly to themselves, it was 
customary for each of them to make choietev of two 
persons of age, gravity, and reputation, to sit with 
tbem upon . the bench, and dimct them as occasion 
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required. These were obliged to undergo the same 
probation as the magistrates themselves^ and like them, 
too^ to .give an account how they had behaved them«> 
selves in thei^ respective trusts, when their offices, 
expired. 

The six remaining Archons were called by one com* 
mon name^ Thesmotbetae. They received complaint* 
against persons guilty of false accusations — of calum- 
niations — of bribery — of impiety, which was also part 
of the king's office, but with this difference, that tjie- 
accusers did only inform against the impious by word 
of mouth at the king's tribunal; whereas before the 
Thesmotbetae, they, delivered their indictment in writing^, 
and prosecuted the criminal. Also, to them were re- 
ferred all causes and disputes between the citizens 
and strangers, sojourners and slaves ; also, all contro- 
versies respecting trade and commerce. Appeals were 
made to the people, the public examinatio;i of several, 
of the magistrates performed, and the suffrages in 
public assemblies, taken by them. They ratified all 
public contracts and leagues, appointed the days on 
which the judges were to sit^ and hear causes in their 
several courts of judicature; took care, that no law 
should be established but such as conduced to the 
safety and prosperity of tKe commonwealth, and pro« 
secuted those that endeavoured to seduce the unwary 
multitude, to give their consent, to what was contrary, 
to the interest of the state. 

JEwthynes were ten officers appointed to assist the 
Ar<;hons to pass the accounts of the magistrates,, and* 
to set a fine upon such as they found to .have embezzled^ 
the public treasure, or any way injured the common- 
wealth by their mal-ad ministration. 


Another Body of MagistraUs were called 

The Eleven, from their number. They were elected 
cut of the foody of the people, each of the tribes send-i 
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ing one, to which there was added a scribe or registrar,' 
to make np the namber*. Sometimes these magistrates 
were called the keepers of the laws, an appellation 
derived from their office, which, in some respects, bore 
a resemblance to that of our sheriffs : for they were to 
see malefactors executed, aod.bad the charge of such 
as were committed to the public prison. They had^ 
also power to apprehend thieves, kidnapp^s, and high- 
waymen, on suspicion, and, if they confessed the fwct, 
to put them to death; if notx they were obliged to pro-^ 
secute^ them in a judicial way* 

PhyJarchoi, were magistrates. th^t .presided over the. 
Athenian tribes, one of which was allotted to each of 
them^: afCenra.rds, this epitjiet. became peculiar ta. a 
military command. It w^s the <tnty, of these _magis-^ 
trates to take care of the, public. treasure belonging to 
each tribe — to manageall their concerns — and to con-, 
vene them as oftien as circumstances required , the pre- 
sence of the whple body,. 

The. Philobaftl/eM seem^ to have had, in .most things»« 
the same office, with respect to pai^icular tribes, that 
the Bas^eus had, wit,|i respect to the con^monwealth. 
They vi^ere chosien out of the^ nobility, had the. care of 
public sac]jfiees,^apji} reljgiQus riJies, p^uliar to. theic 
reapecUj^ tril^e* . 

Pkratryarckoi and the Triptywrehoi^ had, -in the severalf 
PhratrycB and Tryptyes, the same power that, the Phy- 
larchoi exercised over the whole tribe. 

DemprcAot had the same offices in the Demoi.; tqok , 
care of their, revenues, out of which^ they paid all the 
duties required' of them ; assembled the people in the 
boroughs "under their jurisdiction, aft* whose names 
were entered in their register, and presided at the 
election of senators -and other magistrates chosen by 
lots; each of them was obliged to furnish on account., 
of his respective bo.rough, one ship, besides two horse- 
men for the public service. 


* There isforaelhing in the appointment very analogons to the 
ten tribes of Israel, each of which had Us chief and registrar. > 
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Leximrohoi, were six principals, assisted by tbirtv 
inferior officers ; it wa's their duty to levy fines on such 
as neglected to attend the public assemblies, and to 
make a scrutiny among those that were present ; such 
also as were busy in the market* they compelled to 
leave their baying and selling, and attend on the public 
business. They were assisted in their business bj 
certain inferior officers, much like the Roman lictors, 
and bur sheriff's liverymen, bdliffs, &c. The city of 
-Athens had a thousand of these, that lived in tents, 
erected in the middle of the forum; they were after* 
wards removed to the Areopagus. Among various 
names by which these bailiffs or constables were dis- 
tinguished, was that of ScytJue^ because frequently men 
from the country of Scythia were preferred, on account 
of their being strong hardy fellows* But to retuAi to 
the l^Bxkkrehoit they had the custody of the public 
register of the whole city, in which the names of all the 
citizens were written, as soon as they became of age to 
enter upon their paternal inheritance. 

The Noimopkffladie9 were officers, whose business it 
was to see that neither the magistrates nor common 
people made any innovation upon the laws, and to 
pninsb the stubborn and disobedient. To this end, in 
pufalie assemblies Ihey had seats appointed with the 
Proedri, that they might bs ready to oppose aay man 
that should act coat^iy to the laws» or revive cu9toms» 
or promote- any thing against the public good^ As a 
tol&eo of the honourable station they held, they alwaya 
wore a whita ribband in the solemn games and pubfic 
shows, and had chairs erected for them over against 
those of the nine archons. 

Nomotkeles^ were a thousand hi number) and -were com« 
monly chosen bv lot out of such had been judges in the 
court Helitea : their office was not, as their name implie*, 
to enact new laws by their own authority, for that could 
not be done without the approbation of the senate, and 
the people^s rectification, but to inspect the ei^isting 
laws \ 9nd i/ they foqnd any of theqd useless, or prC'* 
Judicial^ a$ the state of affairs then stood^ or contrary 
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to other laws, they eaused them to be abrogated bj an- 
act of the people. Besides this, they were to take care 
that no man should plough, or dig deep ditches, within 
the Peleasgian wall ; to apprehend the offenders,. aacL 
send them to the Archon. 


■•w- 


The Treasurers and General Receivers of Athene 

Were of several sorts ; but before I proceed to give 
dn account of their offices, it will be necessary to make 
a few observations on the revenues themselves : these 
lire, by the accurate Sigonius, divided into the four- 
following kinds : 

!• Those revenues that arose out of Itinds, mines^ 
woods, and other public possessions, set apart for tlie 
use of the commonwealth ; and the tributes paid by the 
sojourners, and the iRreed servants ; also, the customs 
required of persons professing certain arts and trades, 
particularly of merchants, for the ex{^r.tatioa and im«». 
por(ation of their goods, 

% The annual payments exacte^of all their tfibtttary 
cities, which after the overthrow of Xerxes, were first 
levied by the Athenians, as oontributionsi to esabU 
them to carry on the war, in case, as was feared, th« 
^nemy should repeat their invasion. The first colkctOT 
of fhis law was Aristides, who assessed efv«ry iudividual« 
taking the people towi^by town, according to every man's 
ability ; and the sum thus raised amounted to one thou- 
sand three hundred talents. 

. 3. Certain taxes laid upon the citizens,, as well as 
sojourners and freed servants, by order of the assembly 
9ud senate, for defraying extraordinary charges occa* 
sioned by long and unsuccessful wars, or other un- 
foreseen incidents. 

4. Fines and amercements, all of which were carried 
into the exchequer, except the tenth part, which was 
given to Minerva, and the fiftieth part, whfch belonged, 
to the rest of the gods, and the heroes. 
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Having thus enumerated the different sovrces of 
revenue, I now proceed to describe the peculiar duties 
of those who had the disposal and management of 
them ; and first the person styled, 

JSpisflfes, was elected by lot out of the Prytanes ; he 
had in his keeping the keys of the public exchequer; 
which trust was thought to be so great, that no man 
was permitted to enjoy it above once. Of the honours 
and office of this magistrate, I shall have to speak again 
on another occasion. . 

The Poletes were ten in number, and together with 
those, that had the care of the money allowed for shows^ 
had the power of letting out the tribute money, and 
other public revenues, and of selling estates, that were, 
confiscated ; all which bargains were ratified by their 
president. Besides this, it was their office to convict 
such as had not paid the tribute called Metoikwn, and 
sell them by auction. Under these, were certain infe- 
rior officers, whose business it was to collect the public 
money, for such as had leases of the city's revenues.. 
These were always persons of good credit themselves, 
and besides their own bonds, were obliged to give other 
secarity, for the payment of the money due, according 
to their leases, in which, if they failed any longer than 
till the ninth prytania, they w^re subjected to the 
forfeiture of twice the amount of the principal, which 
was to be paid by themselves or their sureties, upon 
neglect of which, they were all cast into prison, > aud 
their estates confiscated. After the expulsion of the 
thirty tyrants, certain officers, called Syndics, were 
created,'and invested with power to take cognizance of 
air complaints about the confiscation of goods,, as ap- 
pears jfrom an oration of Lysias in behalf of Nicias. 

The Epygraphi, were officers that rated all those of 
whom taxes and contributions were required, according 
to every man's ability ; kept the public accounts ; and 
prosecuted such as were behind hand with their con- 
tributions. 

The Epideotes were ten general receivers, to whom all. 
the public revenues, contribution money, and debts due 
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to the pvMtc were paid, wbfdi being done, they regis- 
tered all their receipts, and crossed out of the pabtic 
debt book svch as bad discharged their debts, in the 
presence of the whole senate. If any dispute happened 
about the money, or taxes, they had power to decide it, 
except it was a difficult and knotty point, they then, 
referred it to some of the courts of judicature. 

The Athenians had also a public notary, who was at 
Hke first institution of the office appointed by election, 
and afterwards by lot: it was his duty to keop a^ 
counter part of the accounts, for the. prevention of 
both frauds aud errors. Ten persons were appointed, 
to receive that part of the fines which, was due to Mi« 
nerva, and the rest of the godS|^ wliich wns done by the 
Senate : they were chosen bv lot frojn among the no- 
bles. They had the power ot remitting any man's fine, 
if it was made appear that magistrates had unjustly, 
imposed it. According to some, these ten not only 
received the money due to the gods from fines, but other 
incomes designed for civil purposes, and particuhurl^, 
the tribute distributed among the judges. 

Officers were alsp appointed qu, extraordinary cases, 
to inquire after the piiblic debts, when^ through the neg« 
lect of the re^ivers^ or by other me49s, they were run 
up to large 8ums„. and, began to be in danger of being 
lost, if not called in. 

The officers thus fi^r enumeraited were receivers of 
the public money* we have, now to treat of those whpse^ 
business it was to attend to the disbur^nieptSt. 

The public treasure was divided into thvee classes i: 

1. Siich as were to be expended in civil wars. 

2. Those that were required to pay the expences of 


war. 


3. Such as were consecrated to pious used, in which 
they included the expences of plays, public shows and. 
festivals, because most of them were celebrated in bo« 
nor of some of the gods, or in memory of some dec^sed 
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liero. There is a hM meiltioiied by Demoirthenes, by 
which the money set apart for maintaiaiiig the publie 
plays and shows, should^ in case of extreme necessity, 
be appropriated for carrying^ on of war. To ingratiate 
himself with the commonalty, who vere more concerned 
to maintain the.pttblic amusements than to provide for 
the exigences* of the stale, Eabnias caused this law to 
be abrogated, -and also declared it a capital crime lor 
any man to^propose that these funds should be applied 
to the service of the army. For the due management 
ef these diiflferent. treasures, a chief treasurer was ap- 
pointed, superior to all the rest in honour and power : 
this officer was created by 'the people, and remained in 
office £ve years. At the expiration of this term, if he 
condncted himself with integrity and propriety, it was 
no iiiraaiiai thing to elect him a second and a third time. , 
Another officer was also appointed, whose business was 
to keep- a check account against the head treasurer. 
The Athenians bad also an officer similar to our pay- 
master general of the army. 

The most troublesome part of the treasurer's office 
was that of distributing money to the poor citizens, to 
buy seats in the theatre. This custom was first esta- 
blished by Pericles, to ingmtiate himself with the 
common people ; for in the primitive age of the com- 
monwealth, when the Theatres were composed of wood, 
the people, being ei^er of getting places, used to 
quarrel among themselves, ^nd sometimes beat and 
wounded one another: to prevent this inconvenience, it 
4vas -ordered, that .every one^ beifo»re he entered the 
Theatre, should pay two oboli, or a drachm, for admis- 
sion ; and lest by this, the poorer sort of the people 
should be excluded ^om this pleasure, any man was 
aUowed to demand this sum of the public exchequer. 
Certain officers were appointed; whose duty it was to 
lay in corn for the use of the city. To this end, the 
arch-tieasurer furnished them with the necessary funds. 
This office and its regulations were the mote necessary, 
as Athens was situated in a dry and barren soil, which 
unable to supply its inhabitants with necessary 
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p^visiooB, sa that they were forced to fetch their cori 
and other vegetables from foreign parts. 

« 

The regulation of the price of com and meal was 
intrusted to fifteen officeics, ten of whom officiated in 
the city and five in the Pirasus. There were also other 
officers, whose business was to see that the com mear 
auras were just and eqaaL Ten officers were also ap* 
pointed to collect the tribute or' toll of those persons 
who brought goods to market for sale. Of these officers 
five were for fiie city and as many for the Pineus. Me- 
ters were also appointed for the inspection of all sorts 
of measures, those for com excepted. The fish market 
was subjected to the superintendence of officers, who 
were chosen by the senate. The haven was supers 
intended by ten officers, whose duty it was to see, that 
two parts, at least, of all the com that was brought 
into the port should be brought into the city, and that 
no silver should be exported, by any private person, 
except in exchange for corn. Officers were appointed 
to take cognizance of all differences that arose between 
merchants and mariners. They also examined persons, 
who being strangers, both by the fether and the mo- 
ther's side, had fraudulently inserted their names in 
the public register, thereby ciaimiag the privilege of 
free-bom citiaeas ; this they did on the twenty-sixth 
day of every month. But to avoid the delay. < of a 
month, in cases that called for immediate attention, 
other 'persons were added as assists^nts besides. Differ*- 
ences of a commercial nature, disputes relative to the 
feasts 4Qd public entertainments, were referred to the 
above*named officers* 

tn short, every particular department, in which the 
public interests, convenience, and comforts, were con- 
cerned, were subjected to the inspection and control 
of suitable officers. And there were surveyors of the 
roads, aqueducts sfnd fonatains ; also of public edifices 
in general, and of the city walls in particular, to the 
care of which special officers were appointed. To other 
officers beloaged the care of attending to the conduct 
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jrottAg mea, in order to msiiilaia sobriety and moderation 
among them. And for the preaervatioo of good ordeiv 
the Thesmothefae paraded the streets in the night-timew 
Even the pabiic feasts vere under the care of persons 
depvted to provide lights, and to see that each peiBoa 
diank bis dae pfoportton; while it. was the business of 
others to see that at sacrifiees, marriages^ and other 
iolemnitiesy nothing should be done contrary to the 
established custom* 

Magistrates were affM>inted to regulate the wonxen^s 
apparel, accoidiDg to the rnks of modesty and decency ; 
and to set a £ne upon aoch as were too nice and phan* 
taatical in their dresses. A company was selected 
from among ^he wealthy citiaens, either by their tribe, 
or by the people at large, who were to perform some 
public duty, or to provide "some necessaries for the 
commonweakfa, at their own cxpence. Of these 
there ivere divers sorts, ail of whom were elected out 
of twelve hundred of the richest of the citizens : tbese» 
when necessary, were to undergo all the burdensome 
and chitfgeabie offices of the commonwealth. These 
twelve hundred were divided into two parts, one of which 
consisted of such as possessed the greatest estates; 
the other of f>ersons of less ability. Each of tfaeae 
divisions were subdivided into ten companies, having 
distinct governors and officers of their own : e&A of 
these companies were ag4in divided into two parts, 
according to the estates of the persons that composed 
them. Out of the first ten companies, three hundred 
of the most wealthy were, on all cases of emergency, 
to furnioh the state with necessary supplies of moneyi 
and, togeliier with the rest of the twelve hundred, were 
required to perform all extraordinary duties in their 
turn. Before the institution of the ten companies, 
called Symmoriatt, sueh as were unable to bear the eaj* 
pences of the office assigned to them, had relief in this 
way, which was the invention of Solon, viz. : if he 
could find another citizen of better substance than 
himself, and who was not already appointed to some 
other duty, then by giving information of this, he him-* 
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self was excosed. Bot ib case the person tin* tnimA^ 
tated ia tke place of the other, denied that he wm the 
rieher maD, theji thef changed eetates, in this nmnner; 
the doors of their houses were dose shut up and sealed, 
lest any thing should he reaoiwd £roni either, then each 
of them todc the following oath, ''I will truly and 
fiiithfttUy discover all my substance, except that which 
lies in the silver nines, which the laws have cxeaipted 
ftom all taxes and imposts/' Then within three daTS, 
a full discoTcry was made of their whole estates. This 
custom was not indeed wholly snpeneded by. the iasti- 
ttttion of the ^fmmmrUB above noticed ; for if any one 
of the three hundred citiaens could give information of 
any person richer than himself, who had been passed 
by in the nomination, the informer was excused* 

Berides these provisions for the extraordinary de« 
mands of the state, when the cifstdmary means were 
inadequate to the necessities of the state, in time of 
limg and dangerous wav, the rich citiaens used vohm- 
terily to contribute, according to their respective 
abilities, in addition to what was reqaircd of them by 
law. The orators, or advocates appointed by thie 
people to plead, in behalf of the law proposed to be 
enacted or annulled, were considered as pohHc func- 
tionaries, though not exactly of the d^s of magbtratea* 
Lest this office, which was created for the benefit of 
the commoDwedCh, riiould be converted to the private 
advantage of indii^duds, a law was enacted wherdby 
the people were restrahsed irom conferring it twice 
on Ae same person. There were ako .ten orators or 
advocates, who were elected by lots ; these were ap- 
pointed to plead public causes in Hht senate house or 
assembly; and for every cause for vrhich they were 
retained, they received a drachm out of the public 
exchequer. No man was admitted to thia oAoe under 
the age of forty years, or as some contend, thirty years ; 
neither were they permitted to plead till their valottr 
in war, piety to their parents, prudence in ihie manage- 
ment of their affurs, and their frugality and temperance 
had been enquired into* 
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* AnribasMidon to foreign states were ebosen by the 
8ittmte» or most commonly by the suffrages of the people. 
Sometimes they were sent with full 'powers to act dis* 
^ credonally^ for the benefit of their country , they were 
then called plenipotentiaries, and were not obliged, on 
their return home, to render an account of their pro- 
ceedings; but usually ' their power was limited, and 
Ihey were liable to be called in question, if they ex- 
ceeded their commission, by concluding any business 
but that which was the immediate object of their em* 
bassy i or if they> in any way, deviated from the plan 
Isid down foK them. During the time of their employ- 
ment they receiyed a salary out of the exchequer. When 
JBkikgmmi€9 was Arcbon, the pay was two drachms 
daily ;^ but.it is probable, that at different aeras of the 
government, the pay differed, according to the poverty 
or ricbea of the commonwealth. Those who faithfully 
discharged their embassies, were publicly entertained 
by the senate in the Prytaueum, Those who had been 
wantipg in care and diligence were fined ; but those 
who nadertook an embassy, without the designation of 
the senate or the people, were punished with death. 


7%€ CotmctV of the Amphictyimes 

» 

Naturally claims the first attention in treating of the 
councils of the Athenians; though it did not sit at 
Athens, nor was peculiar to that city, yet the Atiie- 
nians, and almost all the rest of the Grecians, were 
coaoemed in it. It is commonly thought to have been 
first instituted by ilmpAicfyoii, son of J)e«eafiofi, from 
whom its name is supnosed to have been derived ; but 
Strabo is of <^Nnion tna| ilcrims, king of the Argwes, 
was the first that founded and gave- laws for the con- 
dnct and management of it; in that case the name 
mast be derived from the circumstance of the inhabi- 
tants of the countries round about meeting together in 
that council: but the former opinion derives confirma- 
tion from what Herodotui reports, of its being assem- 
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bled in a temple that waa dedicated to At^^kte^fm. 
The place in wtiich they assembled in later, timesy waa* 
called ThesmopifUe, and sometimes: Psfhsg becauije it 
was a strait and narrow pi^ag^ and, aa it were, a gfUe 
or inlet into the couat]*yM Strobo saysv that at the irab 
institution of this council, it consisted of twelve persona^ 
idelegated by as many <uties; others eflumerate tw^ye 
nations* of whose ddegfites this counoilwaa composed.* 

In the days of Philip, Uag of Ma€^doii» the Pho« 
cians, having ntnsacked and spoiled the Ddphian tem- 
ple, were, by a. decree of this- ass^nblv, invaded by 
the rest of Greece, as a sacrilegious audi imj^oiis Mk« 
tion» and after a ten years war, deprivjcd of the privilege 
x)f sitting amoi^g them^ together with their allies^ . the 
Lacedamonians, who were one part of the Doriwis^ and 
under that name, had formerly sat in this assembly. 
The vacant seats of tbeae, ytext filled by the Maoedo- 
nians, who were admitted in return of their gi^ offices 
during the Phocian warw But about sijety-^ight yeara 
after, when the Gauls> undfr. the command of fireniius^ 
made a terrible irruption, iolo. Greece, the Phoeiasis 
displayed so much courage and bravery, and so signal- 
ized themselves above the rest of the Grecians in that 
battle, that they were thought to have made sufficient 
atonement for their former, crimes, and. were therefore 
restored to their ancient privilege and dignity. Strabo, 
who flourished in thereigas of A^ifpustua land Tiberius, 
informs us, that this council, as wdl. as the generai- 
assembly of the AchaBans> was- at that time dissolved ; 
while PausaniaSy who. lived many yeara after, under 
Antoninus Pius, assures us, that. in his time it remamed 
entire, and that the number of the Ampkiatgimt^ was. 
then thirty, and consisted of delegates fram the follow- 
ing nations, viz. the Ntcopolitans> MacedoniaaS) Thes-. 
salians, Bceotians, (who in tommt times were called 
^olians, and inhabited some part of Thesaaly) Phocl- 
ans^ Celpbians, Locrians> called Oaolss, with those that 
lie apposite to Eubs^a^ Rori^s^ Atbenians^ and Eubse* 
ans« This assembly had .o<kly two set. meetinga- in a 
year, the. one in> the hc^ginning^orapiingr the other • ia 
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autm^Dj bttt'theyweye ecdled tpgetWi^t: other times on 
extraorclinitry oc^easions* The chief design, of t^eUT 
m^iDgwas todeterwine public quanreU^ and tP;de« 
cidej when differ^acea arose, between any of the cities 
of Gvfiee^ .when no other means were left of composing 
them. 

Befpre th^ members of the council entered, on busi-y 
neas, they jointly sacrifioed an ox, cut into small pieces^ 
to Delphian Apo]k>y thereby signifying tiie union of the 
cities which they represented. The decisions of this 
council weire^ always reoeiyed with a great deal of respect 
and veneration* anjd held inviolable ; the Grecians being 
always, ready to unite against those who rejected them^ 
esteeming them common enemies* 


The Public Assemblies of the Athenians. 

Ecelesih^ was an assembly of the people, met toge- 
ther aocprding to law, to consult for. the benefit of the 
commonwealth. It consisted of . all sueh as were'free^ 
men of Athens, of what, quality soever, as has been 
already mentioned; but such as had been, punished 
with infamy, slaves, foreigners, women and children, 
were e;(dcided. Ip the reign of CeCr6pi», women are 
said to have been allowed voices in the popular asaem-f 
bW, where Mnwrva, contending with Nqi>tme, which 
or them should be declared protector of, Athens, gained 
the victory by the suffrages of the women. The aasem«* 
blies wc^e of two kinds, that in which, the people met 
of their own accord, to confirm and ratify the decrees 
of the senate, and that in which they met by convoca* 
tion or summons. They were held four times in five 
and thirty days, which was the time that each company 
of Prytanes, presided in the senate. The first assem- 
bly was employed in approving and rejeotii^ magis- 
trates; in hearing actions called iEsangelise, andiii» 
proposals respecting the public welfare; as also in 
hearing the list of snch possessions as were confiscated 
for the .service of the oommonweahfa, and for variovs 
other purposes. 
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The second made provisions h6t\k for the comMwaiXy 
tad 'private persons. ' And it was permitted to every 
man- to prefer any petition, or speak his mind concemtng 
either of them. In the third, audience was given to 
the ambassadors of foteign states. The fourth was 
wholly taken up with religion and sacred things. At 
this time the Prytanes, who were obliged, every day, to 
offer saeriftces for the public *sa1^ty, appear to have 
acquainted the assembly with the success of their de- 
votidBS, in this manner : ** It is just and meet, O Atfae* 
niaas, as has been customary with you, that we shouki 
take care that the gods be religiously worshipped; we 
have therefore faithfully discharged this duty for yon ; 
we have sacrificed to Jupiter the Saviour, to Minerva, 
to Victory : all which offerings have been accepted for 
your safety. We have likewise offered sacrifices to 
rersuasion ; to the Mother of Gods.; to Apollo ; which 
have met with the like good success. Also, the sacri- 
fices offered to the rest of the gods, have all been secure 
and acceptable, and salutiferous. Receive therefore the 
happiness which the gods haVe vouchsafed to grant 
you,'* The first assembly wlw on the eleventh day of 
the Pritanea; the second upon the twentieth; the third 
upon the thirtieth; the fourth upon the thirty-third. 

The Camoked Assembly. The occasion of this con- 
voking of the people was principally the sudden break- 
ing out of "a di^geroas war. On vei:y momentous occa- 
sions, not only the citizens who resided in the city, but 
all that lived in the country, or were on board ships in 
the haven, were summoned. The places of assembling 
were various, as 

1 . The Market Place ; there, not only the Athenians, 
but most otiier cities, had their public meetings, be- 
cause it was usually the most capacious, 

2. A Pkce, near the citadel, called Ptyz^ either be- 
cause it was filled with stones, or seats set close together, 
or from the crowds of men in the assemblies. This 
pfaioe was remarkable for nothing more than the mean- 
ness of Its bnUdings and furniture, so that it ^ifforded 
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a striking example of aocieot simi^icity, when > con- 
trasted witb the splendour of after ages. In latter 
times the theatre of Bacchus, in whick the assemblies 
were held ;. but even then Pnyx was not wholly ahan- 
doiied^ ii being against tiie law to decree any man a 
crown^ or elect any ' of the magistrates in any othev 
place*. The stated assemblies were held in the afore-, 
mentioned places, but the. convoked, or extraordinary 
assemblies, . were not confined, to any certain place, 
being sometm^es held in the Piraeus^ where there was a 
FoTum^ or in any other place capacious enoughs to con.-, 
tain the people*, The magistrates that had the care 
and management of these-assemblies were the Prytanes, 
fyisiatai, and PtaedrL The Prytanes sometimes called 
the people together, and always before their assembling 
set up a notice in some very public place, indicating 
the subjects to be brought before the meeting, in order 
that every man might have an opportunity of making 
himself acquainted with the merits of the case before 
he gave bis judgment.. 

The PtoedH were so called item the first places 
which they had in the assemblies. Whilst the tribes 
of Athens were no more than ten, the Preedtt were 
nine in number, being appointed by lets out of theiiine 
tribes, which, at that time, were exempted from bein^ 
Pfytanes. Their business wai^ to propose to the people 
the things that were to be deliberated upon, and detei^ 
mkie in that meeting, at the end of which their offices 
expired. For the greater security of the laws aiid the 
commonwealth from the attempts of ambitious andde* 
signing men, it was customary for the Nonkophylathet; 
in aU assemblies to sit with the Proedri^ to prevent the 
people from decreeing any thing contrary to the public 
interest* By another law it was likewise provided, that 
in every assembly, one of the tribes should be appointed 
by lots to preside at the suggestum, to defend the com-^ 
moniwealth, vis. by preventing the orators, and others, 
from proposing any thing iaoonsistent with the r^cfetved 
laws, or destructive of the peace and wekkre oi the 
eity. The president of the assembly was chosen by 
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lots out cyf th« Proedri; his office seems cbidSy ta 
have consisted in granting the people liberty to ginse 
tiieir Toices, whieh they were not pemitted to do till 
he had.giyen the signal. If the people were ftmiss in 
coming to the assemblies, the smgistrates used their 
atmost endeavoQts to compel then,'they sfaat'vpatl'th^ 
gates, that only excepted, through whidi'they were ta 
pass to the assembly; they: took oare that all theVen* 
dibles should be carried out of the market, that there 
might be nothing to divert them from appearing; and, 
if this was not sufficient, L^ffisUB^ whose business it 
was, took a cord dyed with rermillion, with 'which they 
detached two persons into the market, where owe df 
them standing on one side, and another on tbttt whi^ 
was opposite, pursued ail that they found there, 'and 
marked with the cord as many as they caught, all of 
whom had a fine set «pon them, 

^ They hi the Foram chat, aud ap and down 
Scamper to avoid the cord, yemaittkin 4y'd." 

Lastly, for the encouragement of the comaidnal|y*ta 
frequent theassemblks,'it was decreed, at the instance 
of CaUUtratiUy that an obolus should he , given out ^f 
the exchequer toall such as came early to the place 
appointed for the assembly. This was afcerwarda in- 
creased to three olH)li, at the instatte^eQ^f AfyrHam^ 
The expectation of this reward, drew many of the poorer 
sort, who would otherwise have absented 'themselves* 
They whp came' late to the assembly received nothing. ^ 
If boisterous na4 f^^i^P^staous weather. Or a sudden ^^ 
storm, or eartiiquftke happened^ or any kMuispicio«» -^i 
omen appeared^ the ^assembly wasimnicAiiately ad- 4t 
journed; but if all things csoatinued in their us«aL 
eoufse, they proceeded to business in this manner: 


. Fhrst, the.place where they wese appointed to^meet 
was purified by feUliug yonng pige, which as-wflst usual ia 
such lustrations, they carried round about the utmost 
hounds of it, and on the outside of which no man waa 
permitted tastandj^heeaittse tbose placeaw^e eoWiderett 
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prophane and unholy, and tber^ore nnifit'for tbe trans- 
acting of busineas ot 'siicfa great consequence, as that in 
vhich the wel&te and safety of the state were so nearly 
connected. 

The exphiting rites being ended, thepiibfic crier made 
a solemn prarer for the prosperity of the commonwealth, 
and the good success of their counsels and undertakings; 
for amongst the' primitive Greeks, all things were con- 
ducted with a great show of piety and devotion ; and so 
great a share they thought their gods to have in the 
ordering of human a&irs, that they never undertook 
any thing of weight or moment, especially of public 
business, without having first invoked their direction 
and assistance. He then denounced a bitter execration 
against such as should attempt any thing in. that as- 
sembly, to the prejudice of the commonwealth, praying,. 
that he and his whole &mily might be made remarkable 
examples of divine vengeance. Then tha crier, the 
Troedri giving the command, repeated the decree of 
the senate, upon which the assembly was then to deli- 
berate. That being done, the crier proclaimed with a 
loud voice ** which of the men, above fifty years old, 
will make an. oration 1"* then the old men propounded 
whatever they thought fit, after which, the crier, by a 
second prodamation, ga^« them to understand, '^that 
every Athenian might then speak who had a legal right 
to do so f for they judged it unreasonable that any man's 
quality or age» so he were not under thirty, should 
debar him from uttering what he conceived to be for the 
good of the commonwealth; on the other bandit was 
thought very indecent and unbecoming for young men 
to give their opinions before they had heard the senti- 
ments of such as years and experience had rendered 
more fit and able to judge. But the wisdom of the law- 
giver thought it npt expedient to permit every man with- 
out distinction to deliver his opinion; for such as were 
convicted of any heinous crime- — of impiety — of pro- 
phaneness, or debauchery ; had fled from their colours, 
or were deeply indebted to the commonwealth, he ex- 
cluded from having anv thing to do in such consultations : 
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it beiAg scarcdy probable that peiBpns of wicked ii9w, 
or of desperate fortunes should bring forward any thing 
conducive to the peace and prosperity of the state, ,bttt 
rather, that they should plan the confusion and ruin of 
it, that themselves might be enriched with the spoils 
of. honest men,, and be at liberty io take their full 
career in their unlawful pleasures, without the curb of 
the law, and fear of punishment. Wherefore if any man 
was thought by the Prytanes to be unfit to make an 
oration to the people, they enjjoiued him silence. Thus, 
in the assembly of women, in Aristophanes, Praxagora^ 
who is. there one of the Prytanes, commands an imper- 
tinent woman to hold her peace. 

< • 
'' Go you and sit down, for you are nobody*^ 

They who refused obedience to the Prytanes, were 
pulled down from the Suggestum, by the Lictor. 

When. the debates were ended, the crier by the. com* 
mand of EpUtatai, or, Proedri, as others report, asked 
the people *' wbether they would consent to the decree V* 
permitting them to give their voices^ either to establish 
or reject it. The manner of giving theur suffrage was, 
by holding up their wands, in token of assent, or for- 
bearing in token of disaent: this was the common 
method of voting, but in some cases, particularly when 
they deprived magistrates of their offices for mal-ad* 
ministration, . they gave their votes in private, lest tlie 
power and greatness of the persons accused should be 
a jrestraint upon them, and cause them to act contrary 
to their judgments and inclinations. The manner at 
voting privately, was by casting pebbles into vessels, 
which the Prytanes were obliged to place in the assem- 
bly.. Before the introduction of pebbles beans were 
used. As soon as the people had done voting, the 
Proedri haviog carefully examined the number of the 
suffrages, prouounced the decree ratified, or rejected 
according, as the major part had approved or disap- 
proved it. It is lastly observable, that it was unlawful 
for the Prytanes to propose any tiling twice in the saove^ 
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assembly. The business being over^ tbe Prytanes dis- 
missedl the assembly. 


The Council of Fine Hundred. 

• « 

By Solon's institutions^ the whole power and maoage- 
meat of affairs were placed in the people : it was tMr 
prerogative to receive appeals from tbe courts of jnatio^^ 
to abrogate old laws, and enact new onea— to make 
what alterations in the state they judged eonveaient; 
andy in short, all matters whether public or private^ 
foreign or domestic, civil, military, or religious, were 
determined by them. 

But, because it was dangerous that things .of such 
vast moment and concern, should be, without- any fiuv 
ther care, committed to the disposal and management 
of a giddy and unihinking multitude, who might 'by 
eloquent men be persuaded to eaac.t things contrary to 
their awA interests and destructive of the commonwealth,, 
the wise law-giver,, to, prevent such fajtal consequences, 
judged it absolutely necessary, for the preservation of 
the stale* to institute a gjreat council, consisting only of 
men. oftfae best credit and reputation in the city, whose 
duty it should be to inspect ajl matters before they were 
propounded to the people, and-to take care that nothing 
but what had been diligently iiUKstigated,.. should be 
brougM b^jGore tbe general assembly. At the same time 
he ip3tit|ited, at least regulated, ano^ther council, vi2. 
that of the Areopagites» which. tbouglL inferior to the 
other in order and power, yet was superior to it in dig- 
nity and esteem, and therefore was called ** the upper, 
council/' To this he committed the inspection and 
custody of the l$iws, supposing that the commonwealth 
being; heM by. tbes«» two, aa it were by sftout anchors,, 
would be leas liable to belo^t by tumults, and made a 
prey tp such as had knavery, enough to design,^ apd 
e^pugh of. cunning and . eloquence to entice the^peopla 
lA) the^r own destruction*, . , .. 
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At tke firft kfstilMtion of the Ibnnei couiicify it eom^ 
ststed only of four hundFed senators, • one: hwndicd of 
which were appointed out of eacb tribe, for the tribes 
in Solon's time were only four in nunber, and they were 
elected by lots, in drawing of which*,, they made use of 
beans. The inaniter of their eleetiota was this: on a 
certaitt day, before the beginning of the month Heca- 
toitfhi4itoti„ *the presideilt of every trih« gave in the 
Mftmes fyf aN-the persons within his di^tri^t, that were 
eapable'of this dignity, and had a tniiid to stand eandi* 
datett §^r it: these were engraven on tablets of brass, 
andeiaat into a vessel, set there for that purpo$e, into 
another vessel- w^e- east the same number of <beans, a 
hundred of which were white and all the rest were black. 
Then the names of the candidates and the beans were 
drawn out, one by one, and those whose names were 
drawn out, together with the white beans, were received 
into the senate. 

About ei]ghtyHiix. years after Solon's regulation of th^ 
eommonwealth, the nnmber of tribes being increased by 
Clisthenes from four to ten ; the senate also reeeived an 
addition «f one hundred, which, being added to the 
fdrilier made it consist of five hundred, freni which tittie 
H'took 1^ name of the council of five hundred; after- 
n^tds two new tribes were added to the former, in 
honour of Antigonus and bis fion Demetrius, from whom 
they received their names; and then the number of the 
aerators wns augmented by the accession of another 
hundred ; for, in both these last alterations, it was or- 
dered, that mtt of every, trihe,^ fifty should' be elected 
into the senate. As to the iii«Riier of election, it con- 
tinued the same, excepting only, that instead of a hun- 
dred white beans drawn by each tribe, they had now 
only fifty, according to the number of the senators. 

After the election of senators, they proceeded in the 
nrelt place to appoint officers to preside in the senate, 
and tliese they called Prytanee, The manner of theii 
election was this : the names of the tribes being thrown 
into one vessel with nine black beans, and a white bean 
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TOSt into another; tiie tri^ wbotefbrtvne k'<inu to be 
^Arawii out toyetlierwiikh the* white .beMi "pveridcd firsts 
and the rei»t in the order id ivfaich they W9Dt dfwn Dut 
«f the 'vessel, for' every tribe presided in tumyiaqdihere^- 
Ibre, taeeording' to thenimber of trtbes, the AllwBiaii 
year was divided into ten fMtits, each olwhicb ecnsisted 
of thirty-five days, only the first foar parts (contained 
thirty' six, thereby milkmg the year oansitft of 804 
days, of which, according to their 'computation', the 
laoar year consists. AAerWards when tibe tribes wcse 
tnereased to' twelve, every one of them presided a fall 
month in the senate. The time that every company of 
Frytanes continued in office they were exempted ficom 
all other public duties. To avoid confiinon evei^ ^Fryt- 
tameawas divided into five weeks of days, by which the 
fifty Frytanes were ranked iiito five Decuvia-,. each De- 
curia being to govern their week, during which time 
they were called Proeiri; out of these, one, whomtkey 
elected by lots, presided over the rest each of the- seven. 
days, so that of the ten Proedri three were pnduded. 
from presiding. 

The president of the Fnoedri was tenned Epistata. 
To hts custody was' committed the pabhc seal, aad^tlw 
Iceys of 'the citadel^ -and- this pikbltc ex^Aieqiier* This 
therefore bdng an ofice of great 'tiust»'and pawer^ no 
man was persntiSed by the laws to contiane cin it ahovfe 
one day, nor to be>electedto it:a second- time. There 
are said to have been nhie Proedri distinct firoanvlhe fov- 
mer, and chosen by the'£pistata at every conveBtiontOf 
the senate, oUtof alb the trlbesy except that of- which 
the Frytanes w^re membera ; both of these were -dif- 
ferent from the EpiMates and the Fraedri in the popular, 
assemblies. 

There is.otto thing more, remarilable in the ekiction of 
senators, 'that besides those who were^jmmediately ad- 
mitted into the* senate, they ohose sabatitntes, who, in 
case any of the senators were deposed for malradmi- 
nistration, or died before the expiration of the term of 
tiieir office was expired, sIkmM, without ooj Aisther 
trouble, supply their places. . .• l. 
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' The ^mOmtUj of tibe^Piyfaaei eossiBted chiefly in 
sembttsg the seiuile, whidb far the most part was done 
onee every day, festivals exo^Hedy and oltea^ if occa- 
sion required it ; and that they mif;ht be ready to give 
andience to all such as had any thing to propose, that 
ooncemedthe conimonMrealth^ they constaotly resorted 
to a coninon-hail near tlie senate-house, called the 
Prytanenm, in which they offered sacrifice, and bad 
their diet tojcethnr. fivery time the senate was assem- 
bled they offered saorifices to Jnpiter Boulaens,. and to 
Minerva Bonlaea,. i. e. the CMUuelkr$^ who had a chapel 
near the senate^boose. If any man offered any thing 
that deserved cimsidexation, they engraved it upon 
tablets, that all the senators might be previous^ ac<- 
qnaiated with the subjects to be discussed at the next 
meeting, in which; after the Prytanes or the Epistata 
bad propeundedthe matter^ every man had liberty to 
express bis ofHuion, and give his reasons either for or 
against it. This they did standing, for it is every where 
observable in ancient authors, that no persons of what 
rank soever presumed to speak sitting, and therefore 
whenever a poetical hero makes an oration, he is always 
first said to riic When ait had done speaking, the 
m&tt^r designed to be passed into a decree was dsawn 
up in writing by*one of the Prytanes, or other senators^ 
and repeated openly ini the house, after which, leave 
being givien ' by the Epistain or Pry taaes> the senators 
proceeded to vote» which they did in private, by casting 
beans into a vessel placed there for the purpose. The 
beans were of two sorts, black and white, and if the 
number of the formef was found to be grei^test the pro* 
-posal was ffcjeeted ; if of ihe lattes it was passed into 
'a decree, which was afiterwaid to be proposed to an as- 
sembly of the people, that it might receive from them 
a farther ratification, without which it could not pass 
intaa law; nor have any force or obligatory power after 
•the end of that year, which was the time that the sena^ 
tors, and almost all other magistrates laid dawn their 
commissions. 

The power of this council was very great, almost the 
whole care of the state resting upon it; for the common 
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people being, by SoIod's constitulidnB, invefltod with 
supreme power, and intrasted with the maBagement of 
all affairs, as well pufoKe as private, it was the pecaliar 
charge of the senate to keep them within due bonadsji 
and to take cognizance of every thing before it was 
deferred to 4hem ; and to be canefui that nothing, sholild 
be proposed to them but what they, upon matufe deU* 
beration, had found to be condncire to the public good* 
And besides the care of the assembly, there were a great 
many things that fell under their cognisance, snch as 
the accounts of the magistrates at the expiration of 
their offices, and the care of the po<Mr that were main* 
tained at the expenee of the state. It was their busi* 
ness to appoint gaolers for the public prisons, and to 
examine and punish persons accused of such crimes as 
did not come within the reach of any positive law — to 
take care of the jQeet, and to look to the building of new 
•hips of war, with other matters of great importance. 

And since these were places of great trust, no man 
could be admitted to them till he had undergone a rigid 
examination, in which the whole course of his life was 
strictly inquired into and f&undto be altogether vespectr 
able, otherwise he was rejected* And to kiy the greater 
obligations upon them, they were required to take a 
soleom oath, the substance whereof was this ; ** That 
they would, in alt their councils, endeavour to promote 
the public good, and not advise 4uiy thing contrary to 
the laws; that they would sit as judges in what court 
soever they were elected by lots ; (for several of the 
courts of justice were supplied with judges out of the 
senate) that they would never keep an Athenian iiv bonds, 
that could give three sureties of the same quality, ex- 
cept such as had boqght or collected, or been engaged 
as a surety for the public revenue and did not pay the 
commonwealth, and such as were guHly of treasonable 
practices against the government f but this, as Demos- 
thenes ititerpi^ets it, must be understood of orirainals 
before their condemnation; for to put them in fetters 
after sentence was passed upon them was ho breach of 
the law. But the lilghest ptmkihment ihat the senate 
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wasaUoirjed io kifliet upon crtmiiads, w&s. a fine of -five 
Inittdfed dnMshnift. When ibis wfts<thoi|ffay| iteteii0iifli 
they tmnsferrecl the mmml lo the .Thesmothettt^ by 
wkoAfae was arfaigned ia the us-aal raanaer. 

After the expolsion of the thirty tyraats, th^y took 
an oath to abaerve the act of Miphn, vrbereby all the 
disorders oanunhted. during their tyraaoy were remitted. 
After the eipiratioa of their tnist^ thetseiiatora gave an 
accouDt of their maaagement; and therefore to prevent 
their being exposed to the rtfge and veugeaace of the 
multitude, they severely pliiiished whatever offences 
were committed by any of their own members. 

If any of the seoatovs was convicted of bceakisg his 
oath, committiag any injustice, or of behaving other* 
wise than became his order, the rrtt of his breUirea 
expelled him» and substituted one of the ^ubsidianas ia 
his room : on the contrary, such as had behaved them- 
selves with justice and pre^jeiety, ware rewarded with 
a sum of money out of the tpulftiic excheqner<» Every 
senator received a drachm a day for his maintenance^ 
and if any men of war had been built during- their being 
in ofiiee, the people, in their pablic -aasenftbly, decreed 
them the honour of wearing a crown ; if not, the law 
prohibited diem from suing for this privilege^ as having 
been wantiuf^ to'the commonwealth, whoae safety and 
interest depended somaehon the strepgth and number 
of their slups*: 


J7ie Senate and Court of Areopagm*. 

Tins court took its name from the place where it was. 
held, being a: hill not.£ar distant from the.citadel» called 
Are^fmguMf which means ike hill of Mart. 1 he deriva^- 
tion of the name is very uneertaia« When the court was 
first instituted isalsp unknown; some mak^e it as 
fincieat a9 Cecrops, t^e first founder of the city, others 
thiak it was begun i|L tk^ reign of Cranaus, and lastly. 
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otiiets brbngbt it down as low as the tUne o¥ Sbioik^ 
This last opiniot^, though suppof t«d by no \ews credit than 
Plutafehand Gioero, ts in express tenftscotitradioted by 
Aristotle, and in one of Solon's laws cited by Plutarch 
himself, mention is made of judgments passed in this 
eouTt before S&lon Tefonned the state. What seems 
most phrobable is, that the senate of Areopagus was'in-* 
litilut^d a long time before ^olon, but was cootimed, 
regulated, aiMd augmented by htm; was by him nnule 
sfiperioT'tO'the Ephette, a eoutt institated t>y -Draco, 
and invested with greater power, and lacger privileges 
than it had enjoyed beiiore. 

The number of persons that^ composed this venerable 
assembly is not agreed upon,- some restraiuing it to nine, 
while others extewd the number to thirty-one, and some 
to more. Maximns tells us it consisted of fifty-one, 
beM^es such of the nobility as were eminent for their 
▼irtues and riches; by this he seems to intimate the nine 
Arcfaons, who were the constant seminary of this great 
assembly, for the Arehotfs 'having discharged their 
several offices passed^very year into it. Others affirm 
that ndt all the nine AMhons, but only the Thesmothetae. 
were admitted into the Areopagus, aird this was the 
reason why their number was not always the same, but 
more or less, according as those persona happened to 
eontinue a longer or shorter time in the senate; there* 
fore, when Socriectes was condemned ' by this court, as 
the nature of his offence make» it evident he was, we 
find no less than two hundred four score and one giving 
their votes, besides those who voted for his absolution ; 
dud in an andent inserrption upona column in the citadel 
of Athens, erected to the memory of ftufus Festus, pro- 
consul of Greece, the senate of Areopagus is said to 
have been three hundred* 

All that had undergone the office of an Arehon were 
not taken in to this senate, but only such of them, as 
had ' behaved themselves well in the discharge of their 
trust; and not they neither, tUl they bad given an ac- 
count of their administration before the Logistse^ w.4 
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olrtaiDed their approbatiooy after an eAqiliiy wtatbdv 
befaaWaQry which was upt a mere forfliatity, and a 
thiiig of course, bat extsemely severe, rigorous, and 
partteolar. This being dooe, after the. performance of 
certain sacriicesat Limns^, a place in Athens, dedicated 
to Bacchas, thej were admitted upon set days. Thua 
it was ordered by Solon's constitutions, which were 
niedy and panctoally observed for many ages;, but 
towards the deciiaaitioiiL of the Athenian grandear,. to-, 
gather with many other uselul-and excellent ordinances,, 
were either wholly laid aside and abrogated, or, wbich 
was all one, neglect^ and. not observed. And then*, 
not theArchons only, but others, as well those of loose 
lives and mean fortunes, as persons of high quality, and 
strict virtue, nay, and even foreigners were taken 
into this assembly, as appears by several instances pror 
dnced by the learned Meursius, and particularly that of 
Rufos Festus, mentioned in die alprec^aid ins<^iptioB,. as 
a number of it. 

Aristides tells us^ this court was the most sacred and 
venerable tribunal in all Greece; and if we consider the 
justice of all their aenleneee, and judicial determinations, 
the unblameablenessof their manners^ their wise and pru-? 
deot behaviour, and their high qivality and atation in the 
commonwealth,, it will easily appear that this charactej& 
was not umreasonable or undeserved. To have beeii 
silting in a tavern, or- public house, was a sufficient 
reason to deny an,- Arohon*s admission into it ; and- 
though ' thetr dignity was usually continued. to them as 
long as th^ lived, yet if any. of the senators was con- 
vieted of any immorality, he was without mercy or fa- 
vour presently expelled. Nor wss it enough that their 
live» nfere strictly innocent, and unblameable, but sqme* 
thing more was required of them, their. couiUenancies, 
words, actions, and all their behaviour must be com- 
posed^ serious, and grave to a degree beyond what was 
expected from other (the most virtuous) men. To laugh 
in thek' assembly was as unparjdona()le piece of leviiy^ 
and far any of them to write a comedy, wa^ forbiddea 
by a particular precept of the Isiw. ^ 
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Nvy, BO grwtran mwe and revweaee did t)m colem 
Bud grave assembly strike into those that sat iof it^ that 
Iseerates telis us, that in his days, when they wefe 
somewhat degenerated from their primitive virtve, how^ 
ever, otherwise men were irregolar and exotbitaat, yet 
once chosen into this sowte^ they presently censed from 
their vicious inclinations, and chose rather to conform 
to the laws and manners of that court, than to continue 
in their wild and debauched course of life. And so 
exactly upright and impartial were their> proceedings^ 
that I>emo8thenes tells us, that to his time there had 
never been so much as one of their detecratnations, that 
either plaintiff or defendant had any just reason tocom^- 
plain of. This was so eminently, remarkable in all parts 
of Greece^ that even foreign states, when any icontro* 
versies happened among them, would voluntarily submit 
to their decision: Pausanias reports in particular of the 
Messeniaasy that, belbre their first wars with the Spar- 
tans, they were very 'desirous that their quarrel should 
be referred to the Areopagites, and both parties stood 
to their determination. 

It is r^orted that this court was the first that sat 
upon Ufe and death; and in later ages* a great nmn^ 
capital causes came under its cognisance; before it 
mete brought all incendiaries, all such as deserted, their 
conntry, against whom they proceeded with no less. 
severity than was used to those that were convicted of 
treason, for both were.aUke punished with dciftth; such 
also as had laid wiut for any person's life, whether their 
wicked contrivances were successful or not, for the very 
designing to murder a man was thought to deserve 
no le8s:&n capital punishment; others are of opinion 
that such causes were tried at the. tribunal of the Pallia 
diom. However that he, it is certain, that all wounds 
given out of malice, and wilful murders, and particu^ 
kiriy ^uch as were effected by poison, came under the 
cognisance of this court. Some say that there was no 
appeal from the Areopagites to the people ; but others,, 
amongst whom is Meursius, ^re of a contrary opinion,, 
and assure us, that not only their determinations miglu 


Im ^ttUcd in qiMflwBi and, if vnced ifM^ ^rctrfielel} by 
Jm aMcw^blj-of diope^ple, but tibat'tlitfltsdvai too^.u 
liny exceeded A^ doe Mrnds of SH^deralaoii in kifliot- 
iag pjttMikmciifts» were liabfe. to. ttcco«Bt*fi>r iC .to the 
JjqBfi^tfB. Tkte iuBe.aulhoTttelii ii8i8lkerwaflrd«» tiiat this 
6oiitt!liad>po«ttr}t0(€nui6el tfaeiflBiileaeeDfaB assenbly, 
if ithe:|>eo)ple bad acquitted aay etiniDal that deserv^ 
pimishneilt, add ,lo resoae out 4xfi Ifaciri hands such inno- 
cent fkrsoQSy «s were by prejadiee or mis-informatiott 
condemned ^ by -tbeni« Perhaps in. both these ofiinioDs 
there is >'8owetlnng of truths if you undenrtattd the 
fermerof the Areopagus m^ its cprimitire state; and .the 
other, when its power w«s.Mtrenchd by Perils* 


Their power in the cooimonwealth' wtfs tery. great, fmr 
by Solon's constitutisa, the iaspttciaon and custody of 
the laws were committed to them, the public fund was 
disposed of and managed aceordiiig' tp tbnr diaeretion, 
the care of all young ^nt^n .in .the city beiimiged to thcM,. 
and it was their 4>u8ine9s to <.a|>point diem' tutors and 
governors, and see that they were edncated suitably to 
their several qualities. Nor did they only superintend 
over the youth, but their 'power was extended to pecsons 
of all ages, and sexea; such as lived disorderly, or^weie 
guilty of any impiety,' or- immoralily, they punished ao-. 
cording to the:aierit of i their joffenees; and>8«ekd»weie 
^eminent Ibr a virtuous couvse oi \i!h they had power.to 
re^Awfd. Do ibm end, they nvent ahoat with the Gyme- 
leonomiUo all public meetings, such as wereomanria|^, 
and solomn . saesifioea, vvhich were usually concluded 
with a banquet, to see that all things were carried on 
with decency and 'Sobriety. Idleness was a crime that 
came more especially under thetr cognizance, and (which 
-seems >to have been an : institution ipecuiiar to Sc4on) 
t^ey • were obliged to .enquire strictly ' alter every, man's 
^course .of life, and to eoLamane by vrbat means the main- 
tained himself in the station he -was in, that so thaae 
•might' be no room for such as Jived. by unlawful lusts, by 
.cheating and coseoage^ or th^, or rapiate* Besides^ 
«this, matters of religion, .blasphemy against At g^dm, 
contempt of the holy mysteries, and all sorts of Iv^ety, 


the teoitsedvatioii iJso of ttew gods, «r«tttl«ilstof temples 
4iid ^ItarSy and iortroduetieB ' of new eerefnohies ktto 
divine worediip, were referred to tbe jvd^eilt of ,thi» 
court; therefore Plato havfaig teen instructed in tlie 
knowledge of one g4id in Egypt, was ibreed to dtsseni^ 
ble or< conceal his opinion,: for fear 4>f being tailed tx> an 
account for It by the Areopagites; and St. Paul was 
arraigned'before then/as- a^setter fbvlh of strange gods, 
when he preached unto them Jesus, and Anastasis or the 
^surrection. fhese were the' ^^ieftiosinesses that iliis 
Senate was enafpl<^d about, Ibr tbey -seldotoi inter* 
meddled in the majhag^nent <^ public affairs, except in 
eases of great and imminent danger, and in these ^the 
eomteonwealtli usually had recourse to'them, as the last 
and safest refuge. 

l%ey had three meetings every month in the Areopagus^ 
apon'tiie 27th, 28th, and 29th days. Bat if any> business 
happened that made itneeessaryitWQS usual to^tfawmto 
assemble in the Royal Portieo, w^ich'they encompassed 
With a rope, to prevent the populace from crowding in 
afpon them, as was usual in other> courts of justice^ 

Two things itre veify remarkable in their .judgments t 
first, thiit they sat in the open air, a custom practised 
in all the courts of justice, that had cognisance of 
murder; partly, because it was unlawful for the ac- 
cuser and criminal in sucb • cases to be under the s^me 
roof; and partly, that the judges, whose persons afe 
esteemed sacred, might ecmtraot peltutions Irom con- 
versing with men > profane and nnhallowed, for such 
they were accounted, that had been ginlty of so black 
and heinous a crialVe. Seeomdly, they h«ard and deter- 
mined all causes atmight, and -in the dark, to the end 
that havhrg neitt^er seen the phdntistF nor defendant, 
they mtg)htite und^ no temptation of being biassed or 
influenced by either of them. 

Aetioas about murder were brought into the court pf 
Areopagus, by the BflMt/etis, who was allowed to sit aa 
judge among them, having hvid aside the crown, which 
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W88 one of the <Mni«iieBt» of hi$ office. Tbe Gommofi 
method they proceeded in was i\a», the court heing 
mety and the pe<^ extloded, the memhen of tlie 
aMembly divided th«Bsdf:es into several committees, 
eaeh of which had its feq>ective causes assigned it» to 
be henrd and determined by them sevtraMy, if the 
mukitHde of business was so great, thaA the whole 
senate conld not take cognijsance of it collectively. 

. Both these designations were performed by lots, to 
the end that, every man being in c^urt, before it was 
determined, what causes would fall to his share, none 
of them might be under the temptation of having his. 
honesty corrupted with bribes. After taking solemn 
oaths, according to the ritual prescribed, the plaintiff, 
in case of murder, swore, that he was related to the 
deceased person, for none but neiir relations, a cousin 
at the farthest, could prosecute the murderer; he also 
swore, that she prisoner was the. cause of his death. 
The prisoner swore, that he was innocent of the crime 
laid to his charge. Both of them confirmed their oaths 
by direful imprecations, wishing that, if they swore 
falsely, themselves, their houses, and their whole fami- 
lies might be utterly destroyed and extirpated by the 
divine vengeaxioe; which they looked upon to be so 
dreadfiil and certaio, that the law inflicted no penalty 
upon < them that were gnilty of perpury, leaving th^n, 
aSfH were, to be punished by a higher tribunal. .Thb 
done, the parties were f^aoed upon two silver stools, 
the aeonser being placed upon that called the stool of 
ii|}iMy, the prisoner upon the stool of confidence; these 
were called after two goddesses, to whom altars, and 
afterwards temples, were erected in the iireopi^mf* 
Thus placed, the accuser proposed three questions to 
tbe prisoner: Are yon gnilty of this murder? How 
did you commit it? Who viere your accomplices in 
the fact? 

la the next place the two parties impleaded eaeh 
ofther, and the prisoner was allowed to make his defence 
in two orations, the first of which being ended^ he was 
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permitled to secure himself by t^ht, aft4 n iato 
voluntary banishinent» if he snspeoted the goodoeM of 
his canse ; which privilege if he made use o^ all bis 
estate was confiscated, and exposed 4o sale by the 
Polaetai. In the primitive times both parties spoke 
for themselves, but in latter ages they were permitted 
to have council to plead for them. But whoever it was 
that spoke, he was to represent the bare and naked 
troth, without any preface, or epilogue, without any 
ornament, figures of rhetoric, or ^anv other insinaating 
meana, to win the favour, or move the aiFectioMs of the 
judges. Both the parties being heard, if the prisoner 
was resolved to stand the trial, they proceeded to give 
sentence, which they did with the most profound gravity 
and aitence ; hence the gravity and taciturnity of the 
Areopagites became proverbial, as well as the rigid 
severity of their deportment on all occasions; whence 
also a grave, majestic, and rigid person, was caHed an 
Areopagite. The gr^at-care these'magistrates took to 
conceal the transactions of their senate, is thus allnded 
to by the poet : 

Ergo oecnlta teget, at Coria Martis Atkaalf. 

• 

The manner of giving sentence was thus; there were 
placed in- the court two urns, one of which was of brass, 
and they called it emproHkemf from the pbice it stood in ? 
eurioa, because the votes cast into it pronounced the 
accusation valid ; and ihanaicu, because they decreed 
the death of the prisoner. The second urn' was of 
wood, being placed behind the former, into it th^, that 
acquitted the prisoner, were to cast their suffrages ; 
for which reasons it was called uiteroi, or cpuo, o 
mncras, and eleou. Afterwards the thirty tyrants, 
having- made themselves masters of the city, ordered 
them to give their voices in a manner more public and 
open, by casting their calemH upon two tables, the 
former of which contained the suffrages, which acquitted, 
the latter those, which condemned the prisoner, to the 
end, that it might be known, which way every man 
gave his voice, and how he stood affected to their inte« 
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re«l and {vrdceedi^gs. Bendes: lh«^ ojrUae^^. that, cuooc 
peculiarly unto tbecognmaGe of tbeAreopagit^ii^ tb^e 
were 8oj|ietii«e» others- brought before tbemi in which 
their senteftcewas^ not final or decretory, for there lay 
an appefd to the coiirt«> to whioh they properly beloogiedi 
as SigowiB oiMer?e9. 

The aenatora* of Areopagus were ne.ver rewarded with 
erowaa for th^r aervices, not being permitted to. wear 
them ; but received a sort, of maintenanee ffcm the 
piiblioy. which they billed Ghreas, and MewHm haa 
observed out of Lucian, that they had the saoi^e pension 
that was: allotted to some other judges, vi& three oboU 
for every cause, ^ they, gave judgment, upon. Their au« 
thority was preserved to them entire, till the time of 
Periflea^ who« because ha could not be admitted amongst 
them^ as never, having borne the office of. an Archon, era* 
ployed all his power and cunniug against them» and 
having giuaed a great interest witlf tlMi.commonat^ so 
embroiled) and ;rputed their senate by the assistance of 
Ephialtes, that most of the causes and matters, which 
had been formerly tried there, were discharged from 
their cognizance. From this itime the Athenians, being, 
in a great measure, freed from the restraint that had 
been laid. upon' them, began sensibly to degenerate from 
their ancient virtue, .and. iq a short time let loose the 
reiiia< to^ all nMmn!^ of liceatiofuaaess, whenoer' they are. 
compared by^ Flutaroh to a- wild umruly horse, that^^ 
having flung ihia. rider, would be governed and kept, in 
00 loi»gec. Thee, same vices and excesses that were 
practised in tbei city,. crept in by degrees among the 
Areopagite»:tliem8elves<; and therefore Demetrius, one 
of .the family of the Phakreaa« being- censured by them 
as a loose liver, told them plainly, that if they designed 
to make a reformation in the city, they must begin aS 
home, for that even amongst them there vsere aeveral 
persons of as( bad, and worse lives, than himself, (whidik 
was a. more unpardonable crime, than any. that ^he had 
been guiity of) several that debauohed , and corrupted 
other men'iS virives^ and were theraselines corrupted and 
seduced fay.brii»efl> ... 
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Of oihers Courts of Justice. 

Sp1oo« intendiog to make tbe Athtfiiaos a fnee people^ 
^nd wbely coQsidoring that nothing : would eondncat 
more to secure the conmioD people feom the (^ipreaskm 
of the nobility than to make them final judges of right 
and wrong, enaeted^ that the nine Archons, who till 
that time had been the supreme and the final judges, in 
most casesy should in future have little farther power 
than to examine the causes brought. before them; which 
they were obliged to r^er to die determination of the 
judges of the several courts hereafter to be mentioned* 

The judges were chosen out of. the citizens without 
distinction of quality, the very meanest being by Solon 
admitted to give their voices in the popular assembly, 
and to determine causes, provided they were arrived at 
the age of thirty, years, and bad never been convicted 
of any ootorious crime. 

The courts of justice were ten, beside that in Areo- 
pagus. Four had cognizance of actions concerning 
blood. The remaining six of civil matters. These ten 
courts were all painted with colojurs, from which names 
were given them; whence we read of Batractioun,, 
Pboinikioun, and others. And on each of them were 
engraven one of the ten following letters. A, B, r. A, 
£, Z, H, e, I, K : whence they are likewise called Alpha^ 
B€ta,&c. Such therefore of the Athenians, as were at 
leisure to hear and determine causes delivered in their 
names, together with the names, of their father and 
borough inscribed upon a tablet, to the Thesmothetae : 
who returned to them with another tablet, whereon was 
inscribed the letter of one of the courts, as the lots 
had directed. These tablets they carried to the crier of 
\he sevrtal courts, signified by the letters, who there- 
upon gave to every man a tablet inscribed with his own 
name, stud the name of the court which fell to his lot^ 
and a statf or sceptre. Having received these, they, 
were all admitted to sit in the court. If any person sat 
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among the jadgeB,. ^ho had not ohtained one of the 
forementioned letters, he was fined. It may not be 
improper to mention in this place, that the wand, 
sceptre, or stafl', was alifays the ensign of jiidicial and 
sovereign power: whence in Homer it is accounted 
sacred, and the most solemn oaths are sworn by it : 

^ Bat thto I do with sdeflui oath dedaro^ 
An o«Ui» which I'll by tiiU Mine sceptre Bwear, 
Which in the wood bath left its native root, 
Ami «Bpl6s8 ne'er shall boast a tender shoot, 
Since from its sides relentless steel has torn 
The barit. hot now by GncUm chiefs Is borne, 
Cble& that maintain the hiws of nushty Joiv, 
Committed fo their charge/' 

Sometimes we find the sceptres of kings, and great 
persons, adorned with studs of silver and gold. 

'* He cast his sceptre on the ground, 
Embossed with studs of gold/' 

The Athenian judges having heard the causes they 
were appointed to take cognizance of, went immediately 
attd delivered back the sceptre to the Prylanes, from 
whom they received the reward due to them. This was 
sbmetlmes an obolus for every cause they had decided; 
sometimes three oboli ; the salary differing, being some- 
times raised higher than at others, by the instigation of 
nffen, who endeavoured by that means to become popular. 
No man was permitted to sit as judge in two courts 
upon the same day. 

^Epi-Paliadio was a court of judicature instituted in 
the reign of Domophoon, the sob of Theseus, on the 
followmg account; some of the Argives, under the 
conduct of Drenacdes, or, as others say, of Agamemnon* 
b€fing driven m the night, on the coasts of Attica, landed 
at the haven of Phalerus, and supposing it to be an 
enemy 3 country, went out to spoil and plunder it ; the 
Athenians i)reseiitly took the alarm, and having united 
themselves into one body, under the command of Domo- 
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^yikbOB^ repulsed the invaders wiA great losiEf, kitting a 
great many of them upon the spot, and driving the ti$t 
back to their ships; but upon the approach of day, 
•Acamas, the brother of Demophoon^ finding, amongst the 
dead bodiesi the Palladium, or statue of Minerva, brought 
from Troy, perceived those they had killed were tfaek 
friends and allies; whereupon j having first consulted the 
'oracle, they gave them an honourable burial in the place 
were they were slain ; consecrated the goddess's statue, 
and set it up in a temple erected for her ; and instituted 
a court of justice, in. which such were to be> tried as 
were guilty of accidental <Hr involuntary murders. The 
•first that was arraigned in it was Demophoon, who, in 
his return f^om the fore«nientioned connict, killed one 
of his own subjects by a sadden turn of his horse. 
Others report that Agamemnon being enraged at the loss 
of his men, and dissatisfied at Demophoon's rash and 
hasty attack, referred the quarrel to the decision of fifty 
Athenians, and as many Argians. The members com- 
posing this court were called Ephetae, • 

V 

• * s 

' Afterwards the Argians were excluded, and the num- 
ber oi the Ephet^ reduced to fifty-one by Dractf ; whom 
some afiirm to have been the first instituter of them, Init 
others, with m6re probability, contend, that he reguUited 
and reformed them, augmented their power, honoured 
them with many important privileges, and made rhem 
superior to the court of Areopagus. In tbis state they 
continued till Solon's time, by whom their power was 
lessened and their authority restrained ; the causes 
which had formerly been tried by Ibem were discharg«ed 
from their cognizance, and only questions of man-slaa^h*- 
ter and accident, and, as sqme say, conspiracies agarnst 
the Hves of the citizens, if discovered before they took 
-efi^ect, were left to them. Fifty of this assembly were 
i^^pointed by election, five being chosen out of every 
tribe, but the odd man was appointed by lots. All of 
them were men of good character and virtuous lives, of 
severe manners; and a settled gravity of bebaviour; and 
BO person under fifty years ot age was admitted into 
their mniiber* Causes were brought into tbis court by the 
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I9 ,aiid the proeeedings of this court w^re ia some 
.ibtngs similitf to tlipse of t$e Areopagvs; for both the 
plaintiff aod the defeodaat wc^re obliged to confirm .their 
raUegntions by solenm oadis aad imprecations ; and then 
the adt9eates having performed their parts, Ae judges 
•proceeded to give sentence. 


The l}^»kmia, was a court of Jusliee in the temple 
of Apcrflo Delphihius and Diana Ddphinia. Under its 
jurisdiction came all causes respecting murders, where- 
in the prisoner confessed the fact» but pleaded the pro* 
tection of the law ; as in the case of self-pieserralion^ 
or .ttsder some other justifiable circumstance* The first 
nierson tried in this court was Theseus,. wh4^ ia his 
jouraey to Athens, had slain the robbers thi^t ii^eftted 
the way between Trazen and that place; and^-afler* 
.wards, the sons of Pallas, that raised a rebellion against 


Prytari<Ba \ras a cdurt of judicature, which had eog- 
nisaoce of murders committed by things without life, or 
aeose, as stones, iron, timb^, &c. which if they caused 
a man's death by accident, or by the direction oi an 
.unknown hand, or of a person that had escaped, had 
judgment passed upon them ia this place» and were or- 
dained to l^e cast put of the territories of Athens. This 
court was as ancient as Erictheus, and the first thing 
that was brought to trial in it, was an axe, wherewith 
one of Jupiter's priests kiU^ an ox (an aliimal counted 
very sacred in those days) that had eaten one of the 
consecrated cakes, and as soon a$ the fact was cbm- 
mitted, secured himself by flight. Thi^r place was also 
ihe common hall, in which public entertainments were 
made; aud the sacred lamp that burned with a perpe* 
tUal fire, which was attended to by widows, who having 
passed the age <^ marriage, were devoted to the mother 
x>{ the gods. 

A court said \o be called after the hero PArealiit, was 
seated on the sea-shore in the Pirseus. The causes 
heard in this court were such as concentied peneas who 
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lMUl;fled oiit* of their cma- country for .murder; or those 
UMt .fled fox involuntary murder, and had aflemmrds 
committed a wilful and deliberate murder. The. first 
peuon that was tried in this coart was Teucer, who, as 
Lyeophron reports, was- banished out of • Salamis, by 
his father Telaanon, upon. a groundless suspicion that 
he kad been accessoiy to the death of Ajax. In these 
cases tfie criminal was not suffered to land, or so much 
as cast anchor, but pleaded his cause in his bark, and, 
if found f^ilty, was committed: to the. mercy, of the 
winds and the waves, or, as some say, suffered there 
coadigD punishment:, if innocent, he.was only cleared of 
the second charge, and underwent, a year*a banishment 
for the fonner. From the courts for the trial of capital 
offences we now turn to those established for the cog- 
nisance of ckil affairs. 

^ From the numerous causes of litigation that occur in 
the common affairs of Ufe, these courts^ were neces- 
sarily numerous also, and the provisions made by the 
laws to meet the various exigencies of civil legislation. 
To enter into a minute detail of all these would lead me 
fiur beyond the: limits prescribed to this work, and 
would be foieign to the professed design of it. I shall 
therejfore . content myself with exhibiting some of the 
mostleacUng features in the civil judicature of the 
Athenians. 

ISie courts or hallsare variously denominated, receiv- 
ing their names sometimes from theuature of the causes 
tried in them, and at other times from some local cir- 
cumstance, or even from the form of the building: 

Thus one was .called, the TV^on; probably because of 
its triangular figure ; another was named after the hero 
Xycus; a third after Metiekiu, the architect who built it. 
The judges in all these courts were obliged to take a 
solemn oath by the paternal Apollo, Geres,, and. Jupiter 
the king, that they wodd give sentence, uprightly and 
according to. law, if a law applicable to the case existed, 
if not, according to the best of dieir judgment ; which 
oath, as wcU as that which was taken by the judges 

g2 
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who officiated in the Heliaea, was tendered in/m pbc^ 
near the river Ilissus, called after a hero of th^t ndane, 
who/ in a pablic sedition, reconciled the contending 
parties; and engaged them to ratify their treaties of 
peace by mutual oaths in this place. Of all the judicial 
courts that entertained civil suits, that called Heliaea 
was by far the greatest and most frequented, and is sup- 
posed by some to have been so called on account of the 
people's thronging so together, or rather from Helieu 
•Aeceiure, it was iln open place exposed to the sun. 

The judges that sat in this court were at least Mtji 
but the more usual number was from two to five hun- 
dred. When causes of great consequence were to be 
tried, it was customary to call in all the judges of the 
other courts. Sometimes a thousand were called in^ 
and then two courts are said to have been joined : some- 
times fifteen hundred or two thousand, and then three 
or four trourts met together ; whence it appears that the 
judges were sometimes five hundred in other courts. 
This court decided upon civil affairs of the utmost im- 
portance, and the judges were not permitted to enter 
on business before they had taken a solemn bath, which 
as Ive find in Demosthenes ran thus: '* I will give sen- 
tence according to the laws and the decrees of the peo- 
ple of Athens, and the council of five hundred. I will 
not consent to place the supreme power in the bands of 
a single person, or of a few ; nor permit any man to 
dissolve tbe commonwealth, or so muoh as to pve his 
vote, or make an oration in defence of such a revolution. 
I wiR not endeavour to diseharge private debts, nor to 
make any divilsion of lands or houses. I will not 
restore persons sent into banisfamtot, nor pardon those 
that are condemned to die, nor expel any man out of 
the city contrary to the laws of the people, and the 
council of five hundred, nor permit any other person 
to do it. I will not elect any person into any public em^ 
ploy, and in particular I will not create any man, Arehont 
Hieremnemon, AmhasBodor, public Herald^ or Sifnednu; 
nor consent that he shall be admitted into any of those 
offices, which are elected by lots upon tbe same day with 
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fhfi Archons, who has undergone any former office, aod 
BQt given in hie accounts; nor will I consent that* any 
person shall bear two offices, or be twice elected. to the 
same office in one year. I will not receive gifts myself 
nor shall any other forme; nor will I permit any. per«- 
son to do the like by any m^ans, .whether direct or. 
indirect, to pervert justice in the court of Helisia. I 
am not under thirty years of age ; I will hear both the 
plaintiff and defendant without partiality, and give 
sentence in all the cases brought befoi^e me. I Awear 
this by Jupiter, .Neptune and Ceres. If I violate this 
o^th, or any part of it, may I perish^ with my whole family, 
but if I religiously observe it, may we live and prosper. 

« When a married woman waff cited to appear before a 
magistrate, her husband . was also summoned in this 
form, 9ttch a woman and her lord ; because wives, being 
under the government of their husbands, were not 
permitted to appear in any court without them* When 
the judges .had taken th^r places, . before the . trial 
conimenced« the public crier, first commanded all. those 
who had no. business to transact, to depart'; then to 
keep the crowds from thronging in. upon them,, the 
court was surrounded- with, a rope, by. order x>f the 
magistrates, atid serjeantd were appointed to keep the 
doors ; and lest any of the judges should be wanting, 
projclamation was jnade in .these words ; '.* If any judge 
be without doors let him enter;'' for if .any man came 
after the discussion, of a cause was began, he, could not 
be admitted, as not being capable of.giving sentence^ 
because ^e had not heard all. that each. party could 
offer foi^ himself. If the party accpsed did not make 
hi9 app^r.ance, judgment was immediately given againsi 
him^ 

. Before a trial began, eadh party was obliged to deposit 
a certain sum of money, which was termed Prytansea, 
into ^e hands of the magistrates, who entered the cause 
in t^e court, who, upon failure of this payment, imme- 
diately struck that cause off the list. If. the cause in 
debate amounted to the value of a hundred drachms^ 
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or firpm that to a thousand^ they deposited there time 
drachms ; :if ks value was JBore thaaa thottsaad mod aofe 
above ten thoasandy they deposited dnrtjr^^ohafbertiie 
deeiskm of the caaie was. divided among the jadges^ 
aad the person thht was cast was obliged/ besides the 
payment of otfier. charges, toi restore the money thus 
deposited to his adrersary. Of thiMie who sued the 
commonweah4 for confiscated goods, or private) persons 
sueiog, for the. inheritance of heiresses,, the former de* 
posited the fifths the latter the tenth of the estates eon** 
tended for^. In. small snits a single drachm was d€Jpo* 
sited. Those who could not prove the indictment they 
hsought agaiastsiny one were obUged to pay a sixth part 
of the value of the object contended for. Altars were 
erected in all the conrti of judicature, on which the 
witnesses took a solemn oath. 

The persons who gave 'evidence were to be men of 
credit, free-born and disinterested i iwr no man's oath 
was taken in his own cause ; and siich . persons^ as by 
their misconduct imd forfeited their privileges, a nd w ere 
infamoBs^ were not thonght worthy. of beHtf; Slaves 
were not permitted to have any ^ concern in pubHe busi- 
ness, and therefore could not be evidences^ except they 
were examined on the rack, nor plead in any court of 
justice. Nevertheless ihe testimony of the sojorarners 
and freed men seems to have been received -in all caoses 
with one or: two exceptions. Hiers were^ two serliB of 
evidences, viz* sochiav sinoie to>what' themselves • had 
seen; and those: who swore to that wUeh. they had re^ 
ceived horn those who had bee» eyewitnesses^ but were 
either dead or siek^ 4>r in some foreign land, or hindered 
by some. other unavoidahk aeeideat from making his 
appearance; for except in such cases, the allegatioMi-of 
absent persons were never taken for lawful evidence. 
The witnesses were reqvired by the laws to deliver their 
testimony in writings wUereby it beesime impossible for 
them to recede fimif/whaft they had onee swom^ and 
such as had beme fllse witness were eonineted with 
less difficidty. 
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Biit jAe tablets of those witnesses^ wlio» upon a cita- 
tion before given,^ came from home with an intention of 
giving their tesUmonieSy were different from the tablets 
of such as came casually into the court ; tbelatter being- 
only composed of wax, and so contrived as to give the 
witness an opportUDity of making such alterations in the 
matter' of hia evidence as appeared necestfaiy. The 
witnesses being sworn, and the 'plaintiff placed on the 
left and the defendant on the rieht hand of the tribunal, 
each delivered a set oration in his own behalf, these were 
for the most part composed by some of the orators, 
which custom^ was first introduced by Antipkan, a 
Bhamnustan ; sometimes if the parties requested it, the 
judges granted them advocates to plead for them^ and* 
lest these regular pleaders, by the lengtb^ of their 
speeches, should weary the judges and engross t6o 
much, of the tlme^ so as to retard other business, they 
were- limited to a certain time, which was. measured 
by a glass, in which, instead of sand, water was used.' 
When the glass was run out, they were not permitted 
to spieak any longer, they were therefore very cafreful 
not to lose one drop of water, and whilst the laws 
quoted by them were reciting, or if any other matter 
happened to intervene, they gave orders that the glass 
should be stopped. But if any person had made an end 
of speaking before the water in his glass was expended, 
he was perniitted to transfer the remainder to any other 
that had occasion for it. When both parties had made 
an en().bf speiaking, the public, crier, by conimand of 
the presiding masi^trate, ordered the judges to bring m 
their, veraict, and^n such, cases as the laws ^ad made' 
provision, and appointed penalties for a single verdict^, 
whereby the person was declared guilty or tiot guilty,' 
ws(9.s^)Gcient,, but, in ca^es wherein the law was not 
explicit, a second sentence was required, if the person 
was brought in guilty, to decide on the punishment due 
to his' offence; and here before they proceedied to give 
sentence as to punishnient ; the condemped. person was 
ariced • what damage he thought his adversary, had re- 
ceived from him, and what recompence he ought in jus- 
tice to make himi And the plaintiff ?s acconnt> which* 
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togeihep wkh (he indictment lie baddeliirered in htfine, 
was. tdken into consideratioiiy and then the circum- 
atances on both sides being duly weighed, the decretory 
sentence was given« , 

Sometimes the judges limited the punishment in cri- 
minaly .as well ^s in civil cases, where the law was 
silent. This occurred in the case of Socrates, " who/^ 
to use the words of Cicero, " was not only condemned by 
the first sentence. of the judges, which- determined, 
whether the criminal should be condemned or acquitted, 
but. by that^al^o which the laws obliged them to pro^ 
uoqnqe afterwards/^ For at Athens when the crime was 
not capital, the judges were impowered to value the 
offence. . llie question being put .to Socrates as to what 
punishment he thought his offence merited, replied, that 
he ha4 merited very great honours and rewards, and to 
have a daily n^aiotenance in the Pry tanium, which, the. 
Grecians , accounted one of the highest honours.'* By 
which answer the judges were incensed to such a degree,, 
that Uv^y condemned that most innoeent man to dei^tb..- 

,*'••• ... ,, , . 

• The most ancient way of giving eentence^ was by 
black and white sea-shells, or with pebbles. 

<< Black aod white stones were .used in ages past, 
The.s9 to acq^uit the prisoner, those to cast. 

After this pellets of brass were used, and to these 
black and white beans succeeded; The manner of 
voting by these has been described before. When the- 
voting appeared to be finished, the crier made procla- 
ihation in this manner: 

<< If there be any that has not given his voice, let him now arise 
and give it." » 

When the number of black beana exceeded that oi 
the white the prisoner was .-declared guilty; :bu.t such: 
was the lenity of the Athenian laws, that if the number, 
of the white beans only equalled that of the black he 
was pronounced innocent. This rule seems to have 
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Wen constantly adhered to. in Athens. Euripides, not 
to speak, of many others, has m«itioned this custom in 
several places : thus 

<^ Coorage OreUei, if the lots hit right, 
If the bUck pebbles don't exceed the whiter 
You're safe ; and since it awful Phcebus was 
The Ftjrrieide advis'd, your tottering cause 
He'll on himself transfer ; and hence shsll be 
The law transmitted to posterity, 
That lots, if equals shall the pria'&er free." , 

And again to the same purpose in another tragedy: 




<< jSince yon with equtd ntffragea I freed. 
When justice ample vengeance had decreed, 
A]id.once before,' when we debating sat 
At AreofoguBf on ypnr dubious fate. 
And there the dooming sentence must have pass'd^ 
Had I not you, with equal lots released ; 
On this account shall after ages save, ' 
Such criminftls, as equal voiees have*'^ 

All the while t4at any cause remained . undetennine<^ 
it was exposed to public view, being engraved on a 
tablet, together with the name of the person accused, 
and hung up at the statue of the heroes, the most pub* 
lie situation in the whole city. This appears to have 
been done with the design that all persons who could 
give- any information to the court, tiaving sufficient 
notice of the trial, should come and present themselves,. 

If the convicted person was guilty of a capital crime; 
he was delivered into the hands of the proper officers to 
receive the punishment assigned him, but tf a pecuniary 
fine was laid upon him, they then took care to enforce 
the payment,, or if his estate were unequal td the clainif 
be was then consigned to perpetual imprisonment. If^ 
on the contracy, the plaintiff had accused his adversary 
unjustly, aiid produced false witness against him; he 
was in some places obliged tonndergo the punishment 
due by law to the • offence of ;which he had unjustly 
charged the innocent person ; but at Athens this offence 
was ool^ visited with a fine, and both the villain that 

jo5^ . 
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^md Mmm iL hiniMlf}. and 'he iliiit>flalionied'l(iiD> wob 
bothproKentfed, amd paaished tarlke iilaiost-e«tl»iliif 
the law. 

When the trialis were tiver'the judges went to LycnsV 
temple, wfiere they* delivered in their staires^ orsceptres, 
and received their remuneralioB from certain officers, 
whose place it waa- to attend to tiiat busioesa.. At first 
the pay was only one obokiSi afterwards it was in- 
creased to'two, then to three, and at length to a drachm,, 
which was six oboli; and though these rewards may 
appear trifling and incdnsiderable,. yet the troublesome 
temper of the Atheniana, and the scrupulous exaction 
of every' petty duty, or privilege^ occasioned so many 
law-suits, that the frequeni pityment of these small 
sums, by degrees bo exhausted the exchequer, that they 
became a burden to the commonwealth. This litigious 
disposition was frequently ridiculed by Aristophanes,, 
and very justly, for it haid anaved at Aat: pitch, that 
the streets of Athens were pestered with a set of 
wvetidies vrho*made it ihek bnsinaB* to^colkot mateiiala 
ioB involving even persona' of credit and imputation in 
fow^sails ;. these scoundrels nwie called *ge9j^umi», being 
a nante dnrived fifmn those who watched^ for every op* 
por^untty of lodgings informationa against those who 
^ssptmted'-Jigii^ a practice that was fortuddaa- by thelaniH* 
Horn aBMngst the ancient Athenianh. when the use of 
that fniit. was isst found out, or in. the time^of adeartfa^ 
when all sorts of provisions were exceedingly scarce, it 
was enacted, that no figa should* be exported out of 
Attica; and thia law not being actimiiy vepealedi when 
f plewtifiii haavttst had rendered itunnecesaaryj venained. 
•till in force; and- fluany fll^diaposed idle persona availed 
themsolveiofthis' opportunity of infonning against those 
who VKte feufid tmnsgnessing the letter of it; from 
these people the nana of gycojAamU waa ginen to* ali 
busy ami maiieioaa iafinrmers* 


Tfie Tesserachonti 

Eor ad^nating. differences relating to saMdf au«a» not 

exceeding ten drachms, forty men were appointed, who 
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took a cmmtrcwpd t)ie styenl b9xoii(hfl^ %)^h^ pur- 
po%B.of lwiuriii|g.iMi4 detenniaing such causes; Demos- 
thenes informs us that causes of assault and battery 
were referred to them. * At their first institution they 
were only thirty, in^number^ as Pollux, informs us ; but 
Hesycbufl says that the'triaehontay or thirty magistrates, 
were those whose business it was to amerce the people 
|6r absenting themselves' from the public assemblies. 
For the purp^ of composing differences witbaut hav* 
log recourse to legal process. Arbitrators werje appoint* 
•d by the state, or sauctioned by it» These were of two 
kinds. The &t»t consisted of forty men in each tribe, 
above the>age of fifty: these were selected by lots* and 
were to. detetmiiie controversies^ about money in their 
own tribe when the sum was above ten drachms. . Their 
sentence was not final, so that if either of thje contend-' 
iag parties'thought himself injured by.it, he might 
appeal to a superior court*. At their QGSt. institution^ 
all causes mdiaitsoever that exceeded tea drachms, went 
beard by them before thfsy couldi be- received into other 
conrte. They passed sentence without bi^iog uuder the 
obligatiim of an oath, but. in other things proceeded), 
exactly as the other judges: they received a drachm of 
the plaintiff, and another of the defendaut». when they, 
administered the oatk to thepu In c.a$e the parties dkl 
not appear at the time and place appointed, they re-*. 
mained in waiting till the evepiog, md theii if only, 
we were ^r«seni'they g^e th^ deeiaioiiLia. fiM^oiir o£ 
Aimm. 

Their office continued a. whole yeaiw at^ the end of 
^vhiob they gave up their accounts;, an4if it was proved-, 
that they refused to give judgment, or had b9§n cor«. 
rupted, tMy v^^ p^aishe^ m%h inhmy/^ . they bad 
ofl^pers under them ii^hpse business, it was to receive the 
complaints that properly belonged to their cOurt,«[id 
enter thenu The second class of arbitrators consisted; 
of sucb a» two parties made mutual Choice of^ to defer* 
snine any eQn^>V;^i:^y betwj^t th^; th^se the law 
Allowed, an^ man to request, \i\ip obliged \nm to abide b^ 
iheir dedttdn wilhout a^y ffu^^^f appeal :. these arjl)itrar< 
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tors therefore, as a greater obfigation to' justice, toofcaitr 
oath that thej would give sentenee without partialitjr- 


The Public JudgmefUs, Actions^ Sfc^ 

Whatever causes of judicial inteffeveoce arose out of 
the pride, the ambition, the avarice, and. the various 
wayward pasaions of human nature, in ^o^her countries^, 
must doubtless have existed among the Athenians, it is 
therefore unnecessary to eater into a minute detail of 
that which is but too common ia every country, and has; 
been the sad fruit of humaa depravity in every ag^ of 
tfce world*. , 

Some few remarks on. this subject wiH however be^ 
needAil, particularly with reference to certain .circum-r 
stances of a peciXliarly local or national complexion. 
The Athenian judgments were of two soxts, FMic and 
Private: the former had regard to crimes compiitte4 
against the state: the latter conq>rebended'aiL contro- 
versies that occurred between private persons* Nor did 
they differ in matter only, but in manner likewise,, mere 
particularly in this,' that in private actions no man could 
prosecute the ofl^udes but the party injured, or somtTof 
his near relations c in a public suit, the laws encouraged 
aU the -citizens to revenge the public, wrong hy bringing 
the criminal to condign punishment. . .v 

Among the crimes obnoxious 1o existiBg laws of Athens 
«vere, faUe en/riermade in the public debt book by the 
treasurers'. 

Celibacy, which was punished with a line. 

Xefiiung to serve in the tears: this was punished with 
infamy. 
' Loosing a shiM wa» aW attended with infamy^ 

protection of a murderer: t^e* law pFoirided thai the 
n^l^tions of the deceased, might seize' iWvee men, in the 
city, or in the house to wUch the malefaatof iia4(fled,aod 
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detain then till the ofieadto were either given up. or 
Aatisfactioo mtde lome ether way for the murdec. 


Private JudgmerUs^ ActionSy Sfc. 

The subjects of private or personal litigation were 
very numerous : the most worthy of noticing here^ are 
ihe following : . 

When daughters inherited the estates of their parents, 
they were obliged by law to marry their nearest relation, 
<bis occasioned law suits; seiveral persons of the same 
fiimily asserting their claims to the nearest kindred. 

There were distinctions with respect to these heir« 
essesy first, thosedaughters who possessed their parenfa 
property because 1 hey had no legitimate brothers; and 
those who had legiiimAte brothers and shared the estate 
with'thenu. 

Dinorcetu When a husband diTOrced his wife, the law 
bilged. him to restore her portion,- or in case of re- 
fusal, he was to allow nine oboli a month for each 
pound ; upon failure of this he was liable to an action 
Irom the wife*s guardian, whereby he was compelled to 
allow her a separate* <naiatenance» Guardians who de^ 
frauded their pupils wese liable to* an action, but tbi^ 
eottld not be commenoed after the pupil had been of 
age five years*. . ^.> . . . 

It has been already noticed, that sojoumers who neg- 
leeted to choose a patron, were liable to an action for 
44re neglect. The person who having promised to give 
evidence in a cause, disappointed the person to whom 
he had given his promise, was. liable to be prosecuted 
for the same. 


Of ihe^ Athenian Rewards and PuniJiments^ . 

Tbfi most com934^u and xemarkable punishments in«- 
fiicted at Athens on malefactors were these : 
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Zemia, which though it is sometfaneft medw a laife 
fiens^ for puniabnenUi m genenrf, yet- hM ^ftsa. a moBt 
limited and restmted amplication^ being taken for a 
pecuniary.nMiIctorfine laid upon.th^cniniii|d,.accofding 
|o the extent and mature of bis crime. 

AHmUi, infiimy or public disgrace ;. of this there wer« 
three degrees. 1. When the oAnider retained his. pos- 
sessions, but was deprived of some privilege, which. 
was enjoyed by oHj^^v eitixens : thss. uiKler, the aeigns of 
tysaats^ some were commaaded to depart ont of the dty« 
othars forbidden to make aa osation to the people, to 
sail to lonia» or to some particniar country* 2. ¥Qiea 
he was for the present deprived of the privileges of 
a free citiseo, and had his goods coafisqated. This 
pnaishipeot was iniieted on ttose who were indebjad to 
the public exchequer^ and they remained under it tiU his. 
debts were dischai^ged, 3* Whea the. cijmiaal with all 
his children apd posterity were^;/er ever deprived of ail 
the rights of free citizens, both sabred and civil. This, 
punishment WIS iniieted oa saeh.as had been coavlcted 
of thefi^ perjury,, or othtf aotimous vittsiaies. Froia 
this class, the state selected whom they pleased to labour, 
at the oars:- it was usaal also to put prisoners of; war tp 
tills dnidgesy. Sscritude was a punishment, by wfaiek 
the criminal waa reduced to the cooditipa of. a slave. 
This was oaljr iatieted oa persoas on wk^m the seateaee 
of infiuny had bei(apassed,.oQaojouaiecs,aad&eed'Se&>. 
vants; for by one of Solon's laws, no firc^-hasn, eitiaea 
«ould be treated as a slave. 

SieU was as>tha word ifl^>Ufts^ a piHar; oa tliis was. 
engraven, ia legible charactem, aa aocount ot tfae'ofr. 
fender*8 crime. The persons Uhis exposed to.the laoghr. 
tec and reproaches, of tha peoj^ wai^ called Stelita* 

• ... 

Detmos was a punishment by imprisoament or fetters. 
The prisop was,cal|led by.the gentle epithet JBToMse. Pl^to 
tells us the Athenians had three s<Hts of prisons, one for 
debtors only, or to secure other persons from running 
^way; the second was similar to our. Mikwall or housa 
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tf correctioii ; the third was situated in an umtthabitedand 
loathsome place, and waf intended for malei«etors guilty 
of capital crimes. Of fetlers there were divers kinds, 
of which these are the most remarkable; 1* a collar, 
usnally nuide of wood» by which the criminal was con^ 
strained to bbw dowBihjs.head: 8onie>dcsGribelhi8 collar 
as coniiDing not only the neck» but also the hands and 
feet, if so, it ifNw probably: the same witb the fcttef* 
with fire holes mentioned by Pollux, and seems to re* 
semiile tlM' piunishment e£ bending neok and beds, used 
among the soldiers. A circular engiqe^wais somedraeA 
IHit^about the neck so that tfa^ sufferer- could, not raise 
his hftud to his head. Some* fetteprs i^ere dtesignejd to 
confine the feet, while others were* diesig^ed bonth to 
confine and torture them,^ 

Perpetual Banishment was frequently resorted to, in 
whtch* case the condemned persons were deprived of 
their estates^ which were pubKcly exposed to sale, and 
themselves compelled to leave the. eountiy, without* ai^ 
possibility of returning^ except they were reealfed^ 
which sometimes happened, by- the- same power that 
expelled then*. Banishment- was sometimes limited to 
ten year!, at the expiration of which term th|^ banished 
persons were permitted to returA home and enjoy their 
estates, whteh* during tlmt time h«d beeir preserved for 
them': this sortof banishment was not intended so mueh 
as a punishment 4)f the person, as to midgate the Airy of 
the envious, imd to assuage the clamour ^het too often 
is viiised against those who had excited envy against 
their virtuous and g^rious actions, thus, after the effer* 
vesceBce had hod time to settle, the banished persons 
were recalled. This puoishsiettt was never iiiflteted oil, 
luiy but great persons. 

The pumshment of death was inflicted on malefiictors 
hj the Athenians di^rent ways. First, by beheading. 
Second, by strangling, after Ae manner used at this 
day by the Turks, this was deemed a* very ignominious 
death. Third, by poisoning: of poisons the Athenians 
ttsed diffbrent sorts, the most common was the juiee of 
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a plant mach like Hemlock, This appears to hav«^ 
been the poison administered to Socrates : 

^' Yon, who sostain the weight of goTenxmenti 
To these prudential maxims be intent, 
Maxims not mine, bat Aul whose fate^ 
A dranght of iUndoek did precipitate." 

By which Persins no doubt meant Socrates. 

» 

Sometimes the malefactor was thrown headlong dowis 
from a loAy pcectpicc 

Another manner of punishing by death, was to sus- 
pend the malefector by a pole, and cause him to be 
beaten to-death with cudgels. 

Nailing the malefactor to a cross, and leaving him to 
die there, was another species of punishment. 

The condemned person was s(Hnetimes.cast into a deep 
pit, which was both dark and noisome^ having sharp 
spikes at the top so that none could escape out of it; there 
were also the same at the bottom, to pierce and torment 
such as were cast in. Ixijpidatiim^ or stoning to deaths 
was inflicted by the Athenians on adulterers^ 

As the law inflicted severe punishments on offenders^ 
thereby to deter men from wickedness, and &om base 
and dishonourable actions, so did they confer very ample 
rewards upon such as merited them, thereby to en- 
courage men to the practice of virtue andiionesty, and 
the performance of good and glorions actions ; and upon 
the just and equal dispensation of rewards and punish^ 
ments, in the opinion , of Solon, the safety and honouir of 
the commonwealth chiefly depended. Of the public 
rewards and honours among the Athenians^ these which 
follow appear to have been the chief. 

One of the public honours was thepiivilege of having 
the fifMt place at all shows, banquets, and public meet- 
ings. Another was the honour of having a picture or a 
statue set up in the citadel, forum, or other public 
places in the cif^. With such monuments of vktua^ 
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Athens seenm to have aboanded mote thaii 9mf city in 
the world, of these these is an aceuntedescnption in 
Pausanias. Crowns were conferred in the public as** 
semblies b^ the suffrsges of the people, or by the sena^* 
tors in their conndil, and by their tribes to their own 
members. 

The people were not allowed to present crowns in any 
IpHeLce besides their own^assembly; nor the senators out 
of the seoate^hous^ it being the lawgiver's intention 
tliat the Athenians should acquietcein the honours paid- 
tkem by their own people, and not««ourt'the favour and 
esteem of other cities. For this reason the ii^Aentons 
never rewarded any man with a crown in the theal^/or^ 
at the solemn games, were there was commonly ti great 
crowd"of people from all parts of Greece, and if any of 
the criers there prodaimed the croiwns which any man's 
tribe <a borough had presented* him with^ he was pu* 
uished with infamy. .Nevevtheles^, crowns were some^ 
times presented by foreign cities to particular citizens of 
Athens. But that could not be done tilt the ambassadors 
of those cities had firsi obtained leave from the people 
of Athens: and the men» from whom thait honour was 
intended, . had undergone a puMie examination, whereia 
their coilise of life was inqiined into ; : and lastly, whereas 
Uie cfowns presented by the Athenians themselves^ tO: 
any of their own citixens,. were kept in the families of 
those who had olMbained them, those which were sent 
by 4>ther cities werededicated to Minerva, the protectress 
of Athens:, the: crowns of this sort were chiefly the 
r^ard of some great naval ior military atchievementt 

Another honour conlesred on des^ving citizens, was 
that of an immunity from all public debts, duties, taxes, 
and contributions, except such as were required for the 
carrying on of the wars, and the building of ships, 
which none were excused from except th!& nine Archops. 
This honour was very rare, yet not without some striking 
instances, as particular in the case of Hermodius and 
Aristogiton, whote families, which enjoyed this honour 
fef many generations* * Itjs proper to add, that such a» 


fawl'iceaifitd any Imhwiv ocpibflegeAoA tkevtttjr.titM 
uiidtr its noie.peeiiliar. care aad pnotection; and die 
iojariea dooe im thcni' were reseated as public af&aiita. ta 
the whole comiiKMivea^h* It was. net the indinditaL 
only- that. was^. heaefited. by. these^ honann, but hia 
posteritv also reaped the benefit of his virtuea; for .il 
any of his chitdffeh were left in a noor condition, they 
seldom fiiHed of 4»bt8iiitag.a pknlim proKiaioii.fipm. the 
pubiie; thus the.two.danghtera of ^ristides.were pub^ 
lielyi. manned .out of the funds of Pntantum, the citgr 
decfif sing each of. them, three hundxedjdcacbms/orlMC 
portioiu Nor is it to be .wondeied.iat;. aayis Flatarch* 
that the. people, of .Athena^ should take, care of .those 
that lived io. theeityir .when, hiemiug that Arbtogiton'si 
grand-daughter was in m low. cond^tiint ift.the iala o£ 
Lennias^ and Uk^. to remain unmarried on .account 4>C 
ber-povsfty, they sent for.herto, Athens^. whne.they. 
maqried her to a pesMU of >eeslain;qnaltty^ and. bestownd 
upon her a iai|pe iarm^ as a dnssry. 

It ir«ordi7'.of«jreaMrk^ Uiat whilat Athena, p^eaenred 
liec ancient wtae4mdi gloiy« il»MsL^ae9ediQgly'jdilfoui% 
to obtain any ^itierpublio boneua^i infmmnch» thai 
when Miltiadea oetitioned for a jetown, afte«ib^.had de^ 
Ihrered Graecenom. the. Fcrsiaa.aKniy;at Maaifthmif. be 
received this answer, fiom one of ihejpeppk^ *^.thm$ 
when h^eomauend aUmefke ihmifd .i$.,drofmmd oIshk" 
Bat, in the daysof Aristophanes, ho90urSiWeie beeimie 
more coaMi>on| we find him tberefoa&aimkittg the JiUow« 
iag' obsennrtions. Not one of the..gettemijto,. in former 
ages>- desired •a* public maintettanG^,. . ba| nonv mUssa <Ae 
prwUege of havmg the first seoft, tmd a nudtUemmce u 
pinen^kemf' ihxy 99^ ikef wiU^nt^kt*. 


t • % 


It waa asserted. bj» Tuliy^ that nM^t ^ the..4irU,ai9d «¥, 
wations which are. necessary to tb^ comfiDrt and,gp[^ 
ordecof .aaci^tyt owed .their first mp to the Ath^flm^* 
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from wfa0m tli^ were derived by- the ot^r pAK# of 
Greece,' and thence carried into other cotfatneet for the 
comttion benefit of mankind. TfaiftntMv indeed the 
highest source of* arts and science, of 'litenrtnre and of 
oMnl inventions that Tolly was acqo^inted with^- And 
with respect to the instilntien of lawe for the regnktion 
of society, which iEliaii and others attnbnte to the 
Athenians, it is an incontrovertible fact,- that the wise 
and excellent instttutions of the Israetites, were com- 
mitted to writing by their great legislator Moses,^ at a 
time wbea the Athenians were bnt just emerging fVom a 
state of barbarism* and ignorance; and what is still more 
worthy of admiration is, that the code of lawsdrawn up 
for the regulation of the people of Israeli was the work 
of one man) and what is more the ^jtwAfsist work-, under* 
gomg littk.of no ehdnge firom^ their « first promulgation^ 
to the ^nal destruction of their gOTcmment, and thence 
downwards to the present day^ notwithstan^ne the 
diiipersibn of the peopleorer every part of the habitable 
^Iwe^ while- the Jaws of the Athenians were derived 
from Tartons sources, and some of them are attlibated 
to lejgislators, who never existed but in name onlv; while 
on the other hand, the most cekbrated lawgivers of 
Qreeian' antiquity were contiouaUy re-modeHiag some 
parts and abrogatitts others, in the legislative systems of 
their respective predecessors ; bat tfaM subjeetwiil come 
more properly before us in treating of the most ancient 
state of Orecian mythology. I shall 'therefore confine 
myself at this time to noticing such cireimistances relat* 
ing to the progress of Grecian legislation as come 
within the grasp of autheutie • history. In doing this^ 
the reign of Theseus is our* remotest boundary, it ecm«> 
stitntes the intermediate -link between, the fabulous and 
the historic eras of Grecian history » 

Thefilvt that gave laws to the Athenians after Theseus 
was Draco, who flourished before Christ. 

- These laws were remarkable for nothing so mneb as 
their unteasonable severity; for by them every little 
offence was punished witb: death; and there was no 
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greater paDishment for htm who bad been guilty of act* 
of the moBt atroeiocia oatlire; thus, the person that 
stole; an apple, and he nvho had betrayed his country, 
were put on an ^qual footing. But these extremes 
couid not possibly last long, the people soon grew weanr 
of them, and though they were not at once abrogated, 
yet by a tacit assent they lay dormant, till ^hi, the 
next lawgiver repealed them all, with the exception of 
those that related to murder ; and having received from 
the people power to tnake what alterations he thought 
necessary, new modelled the commonwealth, and insti- 
tuted a great many. new and excellent laws, which, 
to distinguish them from those of Draco, were callied 
the new laws, and lest through the. connivance of the 
magistrates, they should, iq time be neglected like those 
of his predecessor, he c^ui^ed the senate to take' a 
solemn oath to observe them, and every one of the Thes- 
mQthetae vowed, that ^f he violated any of the statutes, 
that he would, dedicate 9, golden^ statue, as big as him- 
self, to the Delphian Apollo, and the people he obliged 
(0 obfi^ve t^am for a buftdrcd y^ars^ 

• r 

But all this care was not sufficient to preserve his laws 
from the innovations of ambitious «aid interested men; 
for shortly after Pisistratus so feur ingratiated himself 
into the people's favour, ^bat the democra/oy instituted 
by Solon was dissolved, and himself iiivested with 
sovereign power, which at his death he left in the pos^ 
session of bis sons, who maintained it for some years ; 
and though Pisistratus himself, as Plutarch , reports, 
iind his son aftei; him, in a great measure governed ac- 
cording, to Solon*s laws, yet they f<dlowed them not as 
laws ito which they were obliged to conform their actions, 
but rather seem to have used them as wise and prudent 
counsels, and deviated from them whenever they found 
them to interfere with their iuter^sts or their mclina- 
tions. 

Pisistratus's family bemg driven out of Attica, Chi- 
thenes took upon him to restore Solon*s institutions; 
and eoacted, besides many new }aws, which remained 
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In force till the Peloponnesian war» in which t1i€f ibrm 
of the government was changed, first, by the foar 
hundred, and then by the thirty tyrants. These storms 
being over, the ancient laws were again restored under 
the Archonship of Euclides and others, established at 
the instigations of Diodes, Ariston, and other leading 
men of the city ; last of all, Demetrius, the Phalerean, 
being intrusted with the gOTcrnment of Athens, by the 
Macedonians, was the author of many new, but very 
beneficial and laudable institutions. These seem to 
have been the chief legislators of Athens, prior to the 
subjugation of Greece to the Romans. 

Solon, and after his example, the rest of those that 
enacted |aws in Athens, committed their laws to writing, 
differing herein from Lycurgus, and the law-givers of 
other cities, who thought it better to imprint their laws 
in the minds of the people, than to engrave them upon 
tablets, where it was probable they might be neglected 
and unregarded, as Plutarch informs us in his life of 
Numa Pompilius. ** It is reported,'' saith he, ^* that 
Numa's body, by his particular command, was not 
burned, but that he ordered two stone coffins to be 
made, in one of which he ordered his body to be laid,' 
and the other to be a repository for his sacred books 
and iVritings ; and both of them were to be interred 
under the hill Janiculum f imitating herein the legis- 
lators of Greece, who, having written their laws on 
tablets, did so long inculcate the contents of them^ 
while they lived, into the niinds and hearts of their 

f priests, that their understanding became, as it were, Uving 
ibraries of the sacred volumes; it being esteemed 
a profanation of such mysteries to commit their secrets 
unto dead letters. In some places, especially before 
the invention of letters, it was usual to sing their laws, 
the better to fix them in their memories ; which custom 
Aristotle tells us was used in his days, amongst the 
Agathyesi, a people near the Scythians. But Solon 
was of a different opinion, esteeming it the safest way 
to commit his laws to writing, which woald remain en- 
tire/and impossible to be corrupted, when the unwritten 
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tradition of other law-^giYecs, throogh the negligence 
and fozgetfulness of aomci and the sabtilty sxkd kiMivery 
of othen, anight either wholly perish in oblivion, or« by 
continual forgeries and alterations, be rendered alto- 
gether unprofitable to the public, but abundantly 
senriceable to the designs and innorations of seditious 
and ambitioua men ; whence we find an express lew, 
that no magistrate should in-any case make use of an 
unwritten law. It was against the law for any man to 
erase a decree out of any of the tablets, or to make 
any alteration in them ; and, for their greater security, 
there were * certain persons whose business it was to 
preserve them from being corrupted, and also to tran- 
scribe the old laws, and to enter liie new ones into the 
tablets. These persons were elected by the senate, and 
to make their office more creditable, they had seTcral 
marks of honour conferred upon them. Lastly, that 
no man might pretend ignorance of his duty, the laws 
were all engraved on the wall in the royal portico, and 
there exposed to public view ; but this custom was not 
begun till after the time of the thirty tyrants. I shall 
conclude this part of mv subject with a few extracts 
from the Attic laws ; and first those rdating to divine 
worship, temples, festivals, and sports. 

1. Let sacrifices be performed with the firnits of the 
earth ; this is one of Triptolemus*s laws. 

2. Let it be a law among the Athienians, for ever 
sacred and inviolable, to pay <lue homage in public to- 
wards their gods and native heroes, according to the 
ttsual clwtoms of the country, and with all possible 
Aincierity^tc^ offer in private first fruits, with anniversary 
eakes. One of Dracoes laws. It must be here observed 
that no strange god could be worshipped at Athens till 
he had received the sanction of- the Areopagite senate. 
It is ordered that the sacrificer carry some part of the 
oblation home to his family. 

All the renAiins of the sacrifice are the priesfs fees. 

All slaves -and foreigners are permitted to come to the 
puUic' temples^ whether out of curiosity or for devotion. 


Kone who attend the Panatheniea may wear died gar« 
tnents. 

It is enacted, that at the institution of the Panathenaea^ 
lloner*s Ufaf&ps'bdies t>^ repeated-. 

' Sojourners are commanded to carry abbot at J>ublic 
processions, sinall vessels framed after the model of a 
t)oat, and their daughters water pots with umbrellas. 

No foreigner is to be initiated into the holy mysteries. 

Death shall b^ his penalty who ditulgesthe mysteries. 

' The persons initiated shall dedicate the' garments 
they were initiated in, at Ceres and Proserpina's tem- 
ple. 

He who Goines off conquerof at the Olympic games, 
shall receive as his reward .500 drachms, at the Isthmick 
100. 

Fiijteen persbns shall go io the constitution of a tra- 
gical chorus. 

It is forbidden that iEschylus, Sophocles,' and Euri- 
pides be brought on the stage^ wherefore licence is 
givleri that the city clerk read theni publicly. This was 
vut ofrApect to these three tragedians. 

No one under thirty years of age, some say forty, 
ishall be an actor. 

Letno Archon be exposed by any malignant. aspersion 
IB codtedy: if any reflections are designed, let theitf be 
palHated under a feigned naine: this law was mwetedto 
reitrain the Mcamediaus, who used to reflet on people 
h^ their names. 

' Sacrifices^ are required to be at the 'beginning of every 
month. 

Onl of the laws relating to the sacred rites, I select 
this for its aniilogy to the law of Moses, viz. 

It is hereby appointed thai the consort of the Basilius 
shall be a citizen of Athens, and never before married* 

No impnre person shall be elected into (he priest- 
hood. 
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Laws relating to Decrees. 


■© 


TUamentu hath established with the consent, and bj 
the authority of the people, that Athens shall keep her 
ancient form of government, and make use of Solon's 
laws, weights aiid measures, with Draco's sanctions, 
as hitherto; if new ones shall seem requisite, the No- 
■motbetW, created by the senate for that f^urpose, shall 
engross them on a tablet, and hang tbetn up at the 
statues of the Eponymi^ that they may be exposed to 
the view of all passers by ; the same month they are to 
be given up to the magistrates, after they have passed 
the estimation of the senate of five hundred, and the 
delegated Nomothetae. Be it also further enacted, that 
any private person may have free ac<Jess to the senate^ 
and give in his sentiments concerning the law proposed* 
After the promulgation of them the senate of Areopagus 
is required to take care that the magistrates put these 
laws into execution, which for the convenience of the 
citizens, are to be engraved on the wall where they 
were before exposed to public view. This law was 
enacted aftet Thasyhulus had expelled the thirty tyrants. 

He that proposes a IdW contrary to the common good 
shall be indicted. 

The Thesmothetse shall yearly assemble, in the re* 
pository of the laws, and carefully examine whether 
one l^w is contradictory of another, or any law unratified, 
or whether there are any laws that are mere repetitions 
of some other law : where any instances of this kind oc« 
occur, they shall be noticed, by inserting them on a tablet, 
and publishing them, at the statutes of the Eponymi, 
which being done, the people by the Epistasta's order, 
shall determine by these which laws shall be cancelled, 
and vdiich shall be ratified. 

No man shall enact a law in behalf of any private 
person, unless six thousand citizens shall give their 
assent. This is cm of Solents laws. 
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It shall be a capital crime for any man to cite a 
^ctitious case in any court of justice. The laws shall 
be in force from the Archonship of Euclides. This law 
teas enacted after the expulHon of the, thirty ttprants, and 
intimtaet that what had. been done under their usurpation, 
should not thenceforth he inquired into, an act of amnesty 
having Men passed. 

Diodes during the freedom of the commonwealtli, 
enacted a law, which by the different provisions made 
inity gave perpetual authority to the laws of Solon, 
which were at first enacted only for an hundred years. 


Laws respecting the legitimacy of Children. 

He shall be considered ais illegitimate whose mother 
Jrtfet free. 

Let none of spurious birth,' whether mde or female, 
inherit either in sacred or civil things. 

That inheritance sh^U be considered good, which is 
given by a childless person to an adopted son. 

Parents may give their children what names they will, 
or change those they have for others. 


Tlie Oath to he taken hy the Ephehi. 

• • • • • * " 

/' I will never do any thing to disgrace this armour. I 
^ili never fly. from my post, nor revolt fromi my general, 
hut will fight for my country and religion, either in thje 
ranks, or in single combat. I will never be the cause 
of weakening or injuring my country ; and if it be my 
fortune to sail on the seas, my country thinking fit to 
send me to a colony, I will willingly acquiesce and 
^HJoy that land which is allotted to me. I will adhere 
to the present constitution of affairs, and whatsoever 
enactions the people shall please to pass, I will see 
nobody violate or pervert them, but will either singly, 

H 
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or in 'coi^nction wi&k oihers, endeavour to revenge 
tb^m. I. will coDform to tke religion of my eowntiy : aU 
this I iwear by the following deities, viz« the AgraoG, 
Enyalius, Mars, Jupiter, the Earth, and Diana. If oc- 
casion require it, I will lay down my life for my native 
country;, my endeavours, to extend the dominion of 
Athens shall never cease, while there areWheat, Baiiey, 
Vineyards, and Olive-trees without its limits.** 

The first education of youth, is to be in swimming, 
and the. rudiments of literature ; as for those whoae 
abilities in the world are but mean, let them learn hus- 
bandry, manufactures, and trade; but they who can 
afford a genteel education, shall learn to play on musical 
instruments, to ride and to hunt ; they shall also study 
philosophy, and be instructed in the gymnastic exer- 
cises. One of Solon's laws. 

Let him be infamous who beats his parents, or wag- 
lect to provide for them. 

No illegitimate children, nor such legitimate ones as 
have not been brought up to some business, shall be 
obliged to keep their parents. Another of Soton^s laws. 

He that is undutiful to his parents, shall be incapable 
of bearing any ofBce in the state, and shall be impeached 
before the magistrates. 


Laws reacting Slaves and Freed Servants. 

He that beats another man s servant may have ui 
action brought against him. 

'Any slave unable to drudge under the impeiiousnes^ 
of his master, may compel him to let him quit his ser- 
vice for one more mild and gentle. 

Slaves may buy themselves out of bondage. 

No slaves are to have their liberty given them in the 
public theatre, the cner that proclains it shall be de^ 
clared infamous. 
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All emancipated slaves shall pay cei^tain services, and 
do homage to the masters who gave them their 
liberty, chusing them only for their patrons ; performing 
duly those duties which the laws require of tliem. 
Patrons are permitted to bring an action against such 
freed slaves as are remiss' in the said duties, and reduce 
them to their former state of bondage, if the charge be 
proved against them; but if the charge be groundless 
they shall remain in full possession of their freedom. 

Any who have a mind, whether- citi^^ns or- strangers^ 
may give evidence in the above-mentioned causes. 

Maintenance is by no means to be given to a slavef 
that is remiss in his duty. 


Laws concerning the Senate of Five Hundred^ 
and tlie Popidar Assemblies. 

^o one is to be twice an Epistatd. 

The crier shall pray for the good success o{ affairs, 
and encourage all men to exert themselves for the inter- 
ests of their country. 

The crier shall publicly expose him and his whole 
family who shall appear in court and conduct a cause, 
or give his vote for the sake of gain. 

Let the most ancient of the Athenians, having d<^- 
cently composed their bodies, deliver their most prudent 
and wise thoughts to the people, and after them let 
such of the rest as will do the like, succeed each other 
one by one, according to seniority. One of Solons 
laws. 

In every assembly let there be one tribe Aected to 
preside, and to look after the laws* 

The senate of five hundred may fine as far as five 
hundred drachms. 

Let the senate of five hundred builcf new ships. 

Such as hav^ not built ^ny shall be refused the donor 
tioQ of crowns. 

H 2 
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I here pass by some, legal forms that have been 
already cited , and proceed to - • 


Laws concerning thone who have deserved well of 

the Cbmmonweallh. ' 

No person shall be entertained in the Pry taniam 
oftener than once. 

He who shall be invited, and refuse to come, shall, be 
fined. 

No one of the wealthy citizens, exc^t he be of the 
kindred of Harmodius and Aristogiton, or air Archoa,' 
shall claim immunity from serving in public offices : 
from this time forward the peophf shall not gn^tif^ any 
one with this exemption ; and he ^o supplicated for it 
shall be inlamous, together withatl hisf house and family. 
This law was enacted by Leptines, in the first year of the 
lOQth Olympiad, and abrogated the year following^ at 
the instance of Demosthenes^ 

Honours conferred by the people shall stand good, 
provided the person so dignified prove on after examina- 
tion to be worthy of them, or otherwise they shall be 
null and void. 


Laws relating to the Gymmmai - 

No school shall be open before sun^ristng, nor kept 
open after sun-set. 

None, except the school-master's sons andnephews,' 
and daughters* husbands, shall be permitted to enter 
any school, if beyond the customary age for sending 
youth thither, whilst the lads are in it. . To the breach 
of this law the penalty of death is annexed. 

No school-master shall give any adult person liberty 
to be present at Mercury *s festival : if he transgress 
herein, and do not thrust out any adult intruding Uiece, 


he shall soffer the penalty of the law enacted against 
the corruption of free-born children. 

Let all Choragi elected by. the people be abore forty 
years of age. 

I7ie design of these laws is obmaus. 


Laws relating to Physicians. 

No slave or woman shall study or practise physic. 

V 

AW free-botTt women have liberty to learn and practise 
physic. 

Let no one teach philosophy^ This law was made 
vnder the domii^um of the thirty tyrants and abrogated on 
their expulsion. 


Laws relating to Witnesses. ' 

The evidence of those persons who are declared tn- ^ 
famous Aball not be takeo.. 

Both plaintiff and defbBdaut are bbliged to answer' 
each others questioms^ -but their answers shall not pass 
for evidence. 

There shall be no constraint for friends and acquaint- 
ance, if contrary to their wills^ to bear witness against 
one another. 

Evidence shall be given in writing. 

Eye-witnesses shall write down what they know and 
read it. 

That witness who declines giving his evidence, shall 
be fined i^ drachm. *^ . 


Miscellaneous Laws^ 

A thousand talents are to be laid by annually for the 
defending of Attica against foreign invasion, which 

H 4 
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money, if any person propose to lay out on any other 
cksigu, he shall suffer death. 

If there be a public well within the space of a Hippi- 
cum, auy one may make use of it; but otherwise each 
person shall dig one for himself. One of Solon s laws to 
prevent contention about water, which wai very scarce in 
Attica, He that digs a well ten fathoms deep, and finds 
no water, may twice a day draw six vessels of water, 
called Cfaoes, from his neighbour's well. Salon. 

Let him. who digs a ditch, or makes a trench nigh ano- 
ther's land, leave so much distance from his neighbour 
as the depth of the ditch or trench. Sohn. 

If any one make^ a hedge near his neighbour's ground, 
let ' htm not pass his neighbour's land-mark. If he 
builds a wall, he is to leave one foot between him and 
his neighbour; if a house, two feet. Sohn, 

He who builds a house in a field, shall have it a bow 
shot from his neighbour. Solon. 

He who keeps a hive of bees, must place it three hun- 
dred feet from his neighbour's* Solon. 

Olive and fig trees must be planted nine feet from 
another's ground ; other trees, five. Solon, The reason 
of this is said to be that the trees here specified spread 
their roots wider than others. 

If any one plucks up any of the sacred olive trees at 
Athens, besides the two yearly allowed, to be used at 
the public festivals or funerals, he shall pay a hunc!red 
drachms for every one thus unlawfully pulled up : the 
tenth part of this fine shall be due to Minerva. The 
offender shall also pay the same to the prosecutor. 

Men shall not be allowed to purchase as much land 
as they please. This is one of Solon s laws, intended to 
prevent individuals from growing too great and powerful. 

All wild, extravagant spendthrifts, who lavishly run 
out the estates left them by their fathers, or others, 
shall be deemed infamous. Solon, 

Any one who brings in a he wolf shall receive five 
drachms; and for a she wolf one. ^ SoUnCs time, bg 
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whom this law was madeg Attica woi much infested with 
wolves. 

No one shall kill an ox that labours at the plough. 

No one shall kill a lamb of a year old, nor an ox. 
JTiis law was made when these animals were scarce in 
Attica. 

Hurt no living creatures. IHptolemus. 

That fishmonger shall suffer imprisonment, that shall 
over-rate his fish, or take less than he first profereJ 
them for. 

Fishmongers shall not lay their stinking fish in water 
to make them more saleable. 

All counte^feiter^» debasers, and diminisbers of the 
current coin shall lose their lives. This law was observed 
in most cities. 

' - No man shall have two trades. « 

No man shall sell perfumes. Solon. 

He who gets the highest repute by bis profession, 
and is reckoned the most ingenious in his calling, shall 
have his diet in the Fry taneum, and be honoured with 
the highest seat. 

That ferryman shall be prohibited from following his 
employ that shall upset hi^ boat, though unwillingly, in 
ferrying over to Salamis. 

No man shall have more than one wife. Cecrops, 

No Athenian is to marry any other than a citizen. 

• No heiress may marry out of her own kindred, but 
shall resign herself and fortune to her nearest relation. 

f f a father bury all his sons, he may entail his estate 
on his married daughters. 

A guardian shall not marry the mother of those 
orphans, with whose estate he is entrusted. Solon. 

Harlots shall wear flowered garments, to distinguish 
them from re^pectable women. 

By some of the laws, which I forbear to transcribe, 
it is plain that practices forbidden to the Israelites on 

h5 
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pain of death, where frequent among^ the AlbettiaBsi 
and that even Socrates himself was not free from/theuii 
is inferred from some expresfliioiis in ancient writera. 

All legitimate sons shall have an equal portion of their 
father's inheritance. 

No tomb is to consist of more work than ten men can 
finish in three dajs^ neither is it to be erected archwise 
or adorned witli statues. iSb/oii. 

No grave is to have over it, or by it, more than three 
pillars of three cubits high, a table, and labellum, (ctt 
little vessel to contain victuals Jbr the ghosi^s maintenance.) 

Too great concourse of people at funerals is for* 
bidden. 

Let not the. corpse be burned with more than three 
garments. Solon. 

Let no woman tear their faces, or make lamentMi^Bft. 
or dirges at^ funerals. Solon. . 

At every one's, death' there shall be paid to the 
priestess of Minerva, who is placed in the citadel, 
a chaenex of barley, the like of wheat, and an obolus. 
Bippias. 

Children and heirs shall. perform the accustomed rites 
of presentation. 

Slaves, when dead, shall not be embalmed, nor 
honoured with a funeral banquet. 

Let there be no panegyrics, unless at funerals pub- 
licly solemnized, and then they shall not be pronounced 
by a kinsman, but by one appointed for the purpose by 
the public. 

They who &U in the field are to have obsequies^ cele- 
brated at the public charge. 

Let the father- h«ve the- privilege of pronouncing a 
funeral encomiom over that son who has' died vatiantly 
in battle. 

He shall have an annual oration spok^atn hifi honour 
on the day of battle who receives his ^ath with «u- 
daunted fkoewesa in itbe front of the battle. 
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Do not apeak eyil pf the de^d» no, not if theif children 
should provoke yoa. ^olon* 

His eyes shall both be plucked out who hath btinded 
a one-eyed person. SoUm, 

He who steals shall pay double the value of the thing . 
stolen to the pwqer, and as much %o the public exche- 
quer. 

He that take3 away any thing that is not his own 
shall 4ie for it, Jhaeo* 

They who have been negligent in carrying en any 
business shall answer for that negUgencei 

No entertainment is to consist of above thirty guests. 

All cooks hired to dress up dishes for entertainments 
are to carry in their names to the Gynsecohomi. 

None but mixed wine shall be drunk at banquets. 

Let -pure trnd unmixed wines be reserved till after- 
wards, for a relishing taste to the honour of the good ' 
genius. 

The Areopagites are to take cognizance of all 
drunkards. 

* ' • * 

Th^ time for military service shall be from the age of 
eighteen years to forty. 

Till twenty, Qien shall remain in Attica to be ready in ' 
arms ; after that they shall serve out of Attica. 

He shall be infamous who serves in the cavalry before- 
he has undergone the accustomed probation. 

The cavalry shall b^ constituted of the most puissc^nt . 
and wealthy Athenians. 

Soldiers shall not observe the punctilios of spriiceness 
and foppery in their hair. 

He shall suffer death who hath betrayed a garrison, ' 
ship, or army. 

All deserters to the enemy shall undergo the same 
sentence. 

The polemarch shall lead up the right wing of the 
Mrmy. 
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Let him be infamoas who throws away his anns; 

Let deserters from the navy be punished with infamy. 

All disabled and wounded soldiers shall be maintained 
out of the public funds. This was enacted by PisU" 
trains. 

Their parents and children shall be taken care of that 
are cut off in battle. If parents are killed, their children 
shall be put to school at the public charge, and when 
come to maturity shall be presented with a whole suit of 
armour, settled every one in his respective calling, and 
honoured with first seats in all public places. Soion* 

They shall be prosecuted for ingratitude, who do not 
retaliate kindnesses. 

An informer who alledges truth shall be secure, but 
if falsehood he shall suffer death. 

He shall be infamous who stands neuter in any public 
sedition. Solon* . 

He shall be denied burial within Attica, and his goods 
exposed to sale, who shall be found guilty of perfidious 
behaviour towards the state or of sacrilege. 

He that hath betrayed his country shall not enter into 
Attica's borders ; if he do he shall expiate his crime by 
the same punishment as he, who, though condemned 
by the Areopagites to banishment, returns. 

Those compacts shall stand good that have been ap- 
proved by the judges. 

Let there be an amnesty of all former dissensions, 
and let no one be liable to be called in question or 
reproached for any thing done formerly. This law was ' 
made after the expulsion of the thirty tyrants^ to cancel 
all former differences, and was sworn to by the Archons, 
the senate of five hundred, and all the commonalty of 
Athens, 

No stranger shall be wronged or injured. ' 

Put the bewildered traveller in his way, and be hos- 
pitable to strangers. 

No seller of rings shall keep by him the signaturje of 
the ring he has sold. Solon, 
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The borougk and the name of oae*s father shall be in- 
serted in all deeds, compacts, suits, and other concerns. 

He shall die who leaves the city to reside in the 
Piraeus. Thu law was enacted by Solon to prevent di9^ 
card among the Athenians. 


Of the first Authors ojf Retigious Worship i^ 

Greece. 

In order to ascertain who were the first Authors of 
the religious worship in Greece, it is'necessary previous- 
ly to determine, from what source the populatiotL of 
Greece derived its origin, more especially the popu- 
lation of that state, which took the lead of all the rest, 
in arts and learning — in science and religion, viz. Athens. 
On this subject Herodotus and Plutarch are at variance 
with each other: the former asserting that Athens was 
first founded by a colony from Egypt : the latter contro- 
verting this opinion. 

Totally disregarding this diversity of sentiment, let 
it be our business to discover what facts are to be 
elicited from the more ancient and authentic records of 
the scriptures, and the monuments of remotest ages, 
in favour of the assertion of Herodotus; that Athens was 
formerly a cohnyfrom Egypt, 

In order to discover the accuracy or the fallacy of 
this position, our inquiries will naturally be directed to 
Egypt itself in the first instance. Egypt is a country 
to the very name of which a certain degree of veneration 
is inseparably attached : the circumstances which have 
probably contributed most to this feeling, are the very 
high antiquity of this kingdom; the impervious ob- 
scurity which envelope its rise and progress and the 
high character bestowed upon it for arts and learning. 

All the information that we are able .to obtain' re- 
specting this highly interesting country, during the first 
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sixteen or eighteen centuries of its existence, is to 4>e 
songht for in the sacred writings. Tie rays of iight 
that 9re occasionally thrown op this ii|iportar)t . subject 
firom this pure source, though transient aqc) i^terqiiti^s^ 
ZB the meteor that illumines the midni|^t dairkn^^^ 
afford us a view, which is, as far as it goes, clear, dis- 
tinct, and satisfactory, and we regret whenever the 
surrounding darkness closes upon .these, incidental 
openings^ 

The first occurrence in patriarchal history by which 
Egypt is brought under our notice, is Abraham's re- 
moval thither to avoid the miseries of a famine which 
prevailed at that time in Canaan. From this and other* 
oircmnstances, it is obvious that Egypt abounded in 
corn, so that it was resorted to by other coaiitries in 
times of scarcity or famine. 

At this very eariy period, that is, about the feurtb 
century after the ifloed* and probably not more than the 
second from its first founding, Egypt bad a royal* 
establishment of considerable dignity and splendour. 
The next oeeurreBce that brings this coiintf^ again 
under our notice, is the unfeeling conduct of the sons 
of Jacob towiavds their venerable parent, and Joseph 
their younger brother. From this affecting narrative 
we learn that Egypt was then become the mart to which 
the merchants of that day resprted with the luxurious . 
productions of their respective countries, A cpmpaiiy 
of Ishmaelite'd approa<shed just after the sons of Jacob 
bad been debating about taking away the life of their 
bjnrther Joseph ; &ey were on their road to Egypt with 
camels laden with spices, balm, and myrrh. To these 
strangers, regardle^ of his cries and intreaties, Joseph 
was sdd by his inhuman brethren, and by them carried 
into Egypt, and there sold to an officer in Pharaoh*s 
household ; but io this state of exile he was not un- 
mindful of the God of his fathers, nor was Providence 
unmindful of him in this the season of his sore conflict 
and trial:' his 'master was blessed in all that he did ^or 
the sake, of Joseph, and when through the artifice of 
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an BBWortibgr woman, this fattfafol servant wa« caat into 
priaoDy God 'waa still -with him, and after hU integrity 
and his faitfafalness had been suffieiently proved in thid 
novel sttni^ioo, he not only brought about his deliverance 
from prison^ but his exaUatton to the most honouraUa 
station in the kingdom, so that Pharaoh excepted* 
none was greater in the court of Sgypt than Joseph. 

The whole of Ihis' narrative ts highly toteresting, and 
inimitably simple, elegant, and pathetic, it has nothis^ 
equal to it in any other writings, in whatever age, coun- 
try, or famguBge tiiey may have bees written. To the his- 
torian it is of inestimable value for its high antiquity, 
and its iacBsptttable autiieBticity ; for the sacred his* 
torian draws back the veil and discloses to us the events 
of a period far antecedent to that in which the moat 
diligent and sagacious researches of He^odotiis am) 
Plutarch, and other Greek historians, could obtain 
nothing' bat fragments of obscure traditions, absurd 
iaUes, oontradictory assertions, and vague conjectures * 
the nnsnhstantial materials of the ancient history of the 
rise and progress of iJl the nations of antiquity, 

With what pleasure we cling to our guide yvhUe he 
conducts us to the house of Potiphar, to the prison, and 
histly to the presence of Pharaoh. Hdw we adiyiire Che 
wonderful transition from the prison-house and fetters 
to the court of Pharaoh, a superb regal vesture, a gol- 
den chain, and the second rank in the kingdom. But 
there is one circumstance that gives this narrative a 
peculiar pre-eminence, vtz: that in reading the con«« 
ferences between Pharaoh and Joseph at their first 
interview, the conversation that passed between Joseph, 
and his brethen, and between Pharaoh and the aged 
patriarch Jacob, on his being introduced to him by his 
son Joseph, we are fully satisfied that we have before ua 
the real language of the parties, and not as is mostly 
the case, in profane histctfy, the ingenious and studied, 
composttions: of the historian himself. 

And under this confidence our interest in the story is. 
considerably augmented. We mark with pleasure the 
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anxioas desite which Pbaraoh niaoiiests to testify hi« 
esteem for Joseph, by giving a hospitable reception to 
his father and brethren, and by making an ample and a 
comfortable provision for them: with delighted sen- 
sations we pietute to ourselves the venerable appearance 
of the good old patriairch, and its effect on the Egyptian 
monarch, when it drew ^om him this affable and cour- 
teous query, " How old art thou?*' These may seem 
trifling incidents, but they are iarmore inteifesting than 
any thing that profane history can present ns with. 

But to return to such parts of this narrative as most 
materially relate to the state of Egypt at this period; 
and first, in the prison were two state offenders, the one 
was Pharaoh's chief butler, and the other his chief baker 
or confectioner; this shews the state that was kept up 
in the domestic economy of Pharaoh's court: secondly, 
from the language of the king to Joseph, it seetns that 
the one true God was stilf the object of divine worship 
in Egypt : thirdly, from the conference between Joseph 
and his brethren being carried on through the medium 
of an interpreter, it is evident that the language^, of 
Egypt had undergone a considerable change since the 
sons of Ham first settled in that country. 

Nothing material occurred to bring Egypt again under 
the notice of the sacred historian fbr about: the space 
of two centuries, when we find the children, of Israel 
were greatly increased, and become so numerous as. to 
excite the jealousy of both king and pec^le, and they 
looked on these sojourners^ with envy and apprehend 
sion, and treated them with that severity that their 
malignant feelings suggested. 

The birth of Moses, his adoption by Pharaoh's daugh- 
ter, his abandoning the honours and the pleasures of 
the Egyptian court, and his attaching himself to his 
despised and afflicted brethren, and his finally beifig 
made the instrument in the hand of Omnipotence, fbr 
the emancipation of his brethren, and for the conducY- 
iflig of them back into the land promised to their fathers. 
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are circumstances of the most importaiit nature in the 
whole history of the Jewish nation. The light cast on 
the affairs of Egypt at that tiine^ through the writings 
x>£ the Jewish history , shews that Egypt had even 
then degenerated greatly both in science and religion. 
Her religion was become debased by the most absurd 
idolatry, and her science degraded by pretensions to 
astrology and magic ; and it is evident, from- the pro* 
hibitious and restrictions delivered to the Israelites by 
their illustrious law-giver, under the direction and> 
authority of Jehovah, that the Egyptians had at that- 
ttme changed the glory of the incorruptible God into 
the similitude of various animals. We have also some 
intimation of the military force of Egypt at that day, 
by the namber of chasiots employed in pursuing the 
Israelites. 

The light of sacred history is now withdrawn from 
the affairs of Egypt for the space of about five hundred 
years, when the historian has to record the alliance that 
Solomon entered into with Pharaoh, by marrying the 
daughter of that monarch; we are also informed that 
Jeroboam' fled into Egypt to avoid the displeasure of 
king Solomon, and remained there till the death of the 
offended king. 

. Nearly five centuries more elapse before Egypt is 
again noticed in the sacred writings; and this closes 
the scripture account of that country. At this time we 
are told that Shishak, king of Egypt, on account of the 
apostacy and degeneracy of the Israeiites, was permitted 
to invade Jerusalem ; and though this kingdom was not 
suffered to be wholly destroyed by the. Egyptian army, 
because the people had confessed their sins and hum- 
bled themselves before the Lord, they were nevertheless 
made tributary to Shishak. From the accounts of this 
affair, it appears that Egypt was not only strong in its 
own military resources, but powerful by its alliance 
with other countries, for the king of Egypt brought with 
him to Jerusalem, twelve hundred chariots of war, and 
sixty thousand horsemen, and the people that came 
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with him^ of whom the Ethiofians made a part, weie 
without number. 

About five hundred years after this event, i. e. B« C« 
610, Pharaoh Necho came up out of Egypt, to fight 
with Charchemish, by Euphrates; and Josiab, king of 
Judah, went out against him ; but the king of Egypt 
sent out ambassadors to Josiah, with orders to say, 
*' What have I to do with thee, thou king of Judah; I 
came not against thee this day, but against the house 
wherewith I have war, for God commanded me to make 
haste, forbear from opposing God, wha i» with me, thai 
he destroy thee not J* There is something Very remarkable 
in this narrative, particularly in the very decided manner 
in which Ne^ho declares his commission against Char* 
chemish to be from God, and warns Josiah against the 
fatal conseauences of opposing him. We cannot help- 
grievbg to nnd that this good king should have perisbed 
in his design after this impressive admonition, and that 
he shoold so imprudently have rushed on his own de- 
struction. 

By the manner in which Pharaoh Neeho speaks, we am 
led to conclude that he .was a believer in the true God,. 
and conscious to himself, that on this occasion he was 
his delegated agent. The words of the sacred historian 
are not less forcible and remarkable than those of Necho. 
*^ Nevertheless Josiah tMmid not turn hisfaee f^om hm, 
but dif^wecl himself that he might fight with him ; and 
hearkened not unto the words of Necho/tvin Qodf the 
result was. that which Necho said it would be. Provoked 
by this circumstance the king of Egypt made an attackon 
Jerusalem, that he did not seem originally to have in- 
tended ; and succeeding, dethroned Jehoaz the son of 
Josiah, who had been seated on his father's throne by the 
people, and set up his brother Eiiakim in his stead, 
changing his name to Jehoiakim. He then returned to 
Egypt taking Jehoaz with him. 

Ten years after this event Psammis, the son of Necho, 
ascended the thnme of his father, B. C. €00. Elevea 
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years after the death of Josilih, Nebuoha4aezzar besieged 
Jerasalem, and ia the following year compelled the king of 
Egypt, who had come to the rdief of the city, to retreat, 
B. C* . 590. The following year Nebuchadnezzar de- 
stroyed both it and the temple. After a siege of thir- 
teen years Nebuchadnezzar took the city of Tyire, asd 
then invaded Egypt, which he eompletely ravaged B. C«. 
572, deposed Pharaoh Hophra, and placed Amasis on 
the throne of £gypt, by whom Hophra was slain the 
year alter. 

The saored historian doses this account in the follow- 
ing words: ** And the king of Egypt came not ao^y more- 
out of his land ; for the king of Bahyloa had taken horn 
the king of Eeypt every thing that belonged to him, from 
the mer of Egypt fo the river of Ettplmtes*** 

'I ' . . ■ , . ■ 

We are thus bi^ought down to the 670th yesd* before 
the present era, and it ia not without considerable regret 
that we find the light of saered history no Icuiger assist^- 
ing us in 6ar enquiries into the ancient history of Egypt; 
and though we are now brought . down to a peruid in 
>Mfhich pro&iDe history has been for some time runoing 
collateral with that of the scriptures, yet we caonot but 
feel the mortifying contrast whieh the ambiguity and obr 
scurhy of the fermenr piresettta to our view when compared, 
with the eleamess and the explicttnes^ of the latter. But 
to this source, however imperfect, we^must now turn in 
oar enquiries into the origin and progress of the rdigion 
0^ Egypt. In pursuing this subject, two distinct eras 
will demand our attention^ viz. t^hat in which the 
%yptians were worshippers of Cneph*r^the o^e eternal 
*nd supreme being ; and that in which they were wholly 
given up tb an idolatrous worship^ and that of the m^st 
^surd and despicable character. 

• 

The first settlement on the banks of /Stftor, or the Nik, 
^ it is BOW called, is said to have been made by Mioraim 
the son of Ham. This is in part sanctioned by the 
scriptures, in which Egypt is called the land of Ham. 
'^^^ was the name which Mizraim probably gave to the 
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country in honour of Ham his father. We frnve good 
reason therefore to conclude that both the language and . 
the religious institutions of these settlers were aimitar to . 
the language and religious institutions of their great an- 
cestor Noah, and our farther progress in our ^iquiries . 
will tend to confirm this opinion. And witli the language ^ 
and- religion of their great primogenitor these people, 
brought with them, the biatory and the science imparted 
to them, by this able instructor ; and the sons of Ham 
could not be ignorant of the leading facts contained in the. 
Mosaic history. Of these the awful catastrophe of the 
flood was one that woold escite the attention of their 
ifllant minds, and remain indelibly imprinted there, 
through every aucceeding stage of their existence. 

On the first settlingL of this ^branch of Noab*a family^ 
in the land of Egypt, it is asserted that they experienced 
many hardships, disappointmenls, and painful privatiG/hs 
resulting from their ignorance of the annwil innndatioai 
of the Nile. The truth of tbb the ancient sculptures, 
that have existed in Egypt time iofmemorial abundantly 
witness. But when they once became acquainted with, 
the periodical returns of the flood, with the indications 
that preceded it, and with the degrees of innndation 
that would be productive of an abundant crop, as well 
as of those circumstances that were the 8ure.harbiQgera> 
of fitilare and disafypointment, they learned to regukte 
their agricultural proceedings by these infallible tokens; 
and thus the • flood that had before proved their most 
destructive enemy was now become their most valuable- 
finend, and the people of Egypt soon became wealthy 
by the superabundance of their harvests. 

But a most attentive regard to the minutest circum« 
stances connected with .the inundation of the Nile was 
indispensibly necessary. The care of these important 
observations rested in their priests, who, in the first 
instance were no doubt the principal men among the. 
respec^ve tribes and families. The means resorted ta 
for the public communicationa that were to direct the 
people, not only in their civil occupations but in their 
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public assemblies, on reltgioas and other occasions, 
were such as plainly evince the non-existence of written 
language at that very «arly period. 

I shall first briefly describe these necessary substitutes 
for writing, and then proceed to demonstrate how the my- 
thology of Egypt and of Greece grew out of the abuse 
of them. The memorials of ancient events appears to 
have been preserved by Noah and his sons, and commu- 
nicated to posterity in the form of allegories, poems, 
and aphorisms ; these were calculated from their con- 
ciseness, and from the nature of their composition, to 
assist the memory ; for poems, even in the form of bkinjc 
verse, or that of the poetic portions of script ura 4hat 
consisted of a sort of measured language and of epithets, 
did not easily admit of any alteration in their |ir- 
rangeraent, nor the changing of one word for another. 
These allegories, poems, and aphorisms when once im« 
printed on the memory were n6t easHy forgotton, mot;e 
especially if they wer^, as there is good reason to believe, 
.frequently revived in their memory by the public recita- 
tioB of them at stilted periods. For an exemplification 
•of this species of verbbl history, let us refer to the. 
Mosaic ^history of the creation .^ 

*• In the beginnmg the Alehim created the heavens 
and the earth. 

*^ And the earth was without form, and void, and 
darkness rested ou the face of the deep. 

*^ But the breath of Alehim moved the face of the 
waters, and the Alehim said. Let there be lights and 
there was light." 

Here is a form of words very easy to be remembered, 
aud at the same time not very susceptible of alteration. 

The same is observable of the. soilg of Moses, mhffe 
in commemoration of the passage of the Israelites 
through Hie Red Sea, and the destruction of their pur- 
suers. This; beautiful poem was 4:ertaflnly no new mode 
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ci comm€HMMratioa, bat the practice of former ages, 
coBiiaon to all the deaeendants of Noah, as well the 
children of Ham, as the posterity of Shem and Japheth. 
To retam to the song of Moses, it is impossible to read 
the following extracts witlioat beibg struck with th.e ad- 
mirable adaptatioa of their sententioiis breyity to the 
purpose of assisting the memory and guarding against 
innovation. 

** The Lord b my strength and my song: he also is 
become my salyation. 

** He is fl^ God, and I w31 prepare hiim an habitation : 
the God of my faihen, and I will exalt him. 

" The Lord is a man of war : Jehovah b bis name. 

^' Thoa didst blow with thy breath and the sea cover- 
ed them, they sunk as lead in the mighty waters." 

As thb sententious species of composition existed 
from the days of Noah to Moses; so did it continue to 
the time of the ancient Britons and other Celtic tribes, 
deriving their origin from Palestine, as I have already 
observed in my fir^t lecture on the rtmaios of ancient 
Britain; in which I remarked that w,hile the Britbh 
aphorisms were chiefly triads or sentences of three mem- 
bers ; the scriptural aphorbms were mostly 6tac2r. or sen- 
tences of twa members. But we are not without example 
of the triad in this poem ; thus, 

^* With the blast of thy nostrib the waters were gather- 
ed together : 

^ The floods stood upright as a heap : 

** The depths were congealed in the heart of the sea. 

*^ The dukes of Edom shall be amazed : 

** Trembling shall seize the mighty men of Moab : 

** The inhabitants of Canaan tkuA melt away/ 


w 


It is hishly probable that lius poetic memorial ot the 
mercy «aiia goodness of .God to l|is peoplewas-one more 
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added to the number of the popular soirgs of the ehildrea 
of Israel, in which were perpetuated the history, the 
genealogies, the science, the sacred 'productions^ and 
the rehgious Institutions of their ancestors. 

It is also probable that the history of the deluge 
was. preserved by the children of Ham in the form 
of an allegory or poem, in which the sun was designated 
as the governor; and the rising waters accompanied with 
a dismal darkness that rendered the sun invisible, was 
designated by the appellation of a monster rising from 
the earth and destroying him« Such being the case, it 
was natural for the new settlers in Egypt to describe the 
inundation of the Nile, in terms of nearly the same im- 
port, and .that they .should spenk of this flood as a hug^ 
serpent attacking the Lord of the heavens, whose in« 
flu^nce 6n the earth was thus rendered ccbortive* 

At the first application of the term governor to the sun» 
or the moon, there was nothing improper in it, nor was 
the least tincture of idolatry attached to the epithet; it 
indeed had the sanction of the Almighty himself, who 
ordained, the sun to rule by day — >the moon by ni^ht: 
Thus these titles, though they were in process of time 
miserably perverted, were perfectly innocent when they 
were first adopted. Preparatory to entering on the myr 
tliology of this people, as the source from which that of 
the Greeks primarily emanated, I shall as concisely as 
possible detail those symbols, figures and representations, 
which the Egyptian priests substituted for a written 
calendar, and which I consider as the basis of the Greek 
Mythology. 

On the Egyptians Signs and Representations^ 

In tbe public exhibitions of the Egyptians for regu- 
lating the affairs of husbandry, there were three principal 
characters, viz, the Sun, whom they represented by the 
figure of a man, givbg him the name of OnrU^ the gover- 
nor. The Earth, which they represiented by the figure 
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of a woman, and caHed Iska, which means woman. To 
these tie figure of a child or 'lad was added, to whom 
•they^Te the name of HoRUS, which signified labour, qr 
rather husbandry, whom they considered as the beloved 
child of Osiris, and Isha or Ins as the Greeks writers 
name her. By this last figure 'they intimated that the 
industry of man was necessary to complete the benefits re- 
sulting fram tbe fertility of the earth, and the general in- 
'fiueaces of the strn: By exhibiting one or more of these 
three principsll signs, or significant figures, differently 
inTested and bearing different symbols, the priests inti* 
mated to the people, the sun's place in the ecliptic, or in 
other words, the time of the year, the state of the Nile, 
the occupations of each particular month, and the public 
assemblies both of a civil and religious nature. 

That these figarafive representations were adopted by 
the children of Ham almost immediately after their set- 
tling in Egypt, is evident, first, from the necessity of an 
immediate attention to the influx of the Nile, and varions 
circumstances eonnected Willi this novel phenomenon; 
and secondly, that the Hebrew latiguage affords us the 
only true key to the meanitig of the terms used in this 
system of significant symbols, which shows that they 
were brought into use by these colonists, while they yet 
retained the language of their native country. 

On their first settling in the neighbourhood of the 
Nile, this people naturally sowed their seed at the same 
time of the year that they were accustomed to do in their 
own cotintry, and nothing could be more flattering than 
tbe promising appearanee of the crops, till the boisterous 
winds of May and June, -greatly damaged them, and the 
sudden inundation of the river completed their destruc- 
tion, and the hopes entertained of an abundant harvest^ 
After repeated disappointments and the suffering of many 
privations, the people learned the necessity of reguIatiDg 
their agricultural labours by attending to the time, not 
only of the approaching of the flood, but to that of 
its retiring, and the various depths of the river at dif- 
ferent periods. 
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If the inundation was not of a tolerable deptli» it did 
not leave behind it a sufficient deposit of mad to mak^ 
it worth the husbandman's while to sow his seed, sinc4 
he had no reason to expect q crop that wou^d repay him. 
If, on the other hand, the flood was much beyond ai cer- 
tain depth, then would the waters be a great while 
in retiring, and consequently the soil would be so long iii 
drying, that the lands could not be re-measured, and the 
seed sown in time for the crops to ripen and be got in 
before the stormy winds of May and June. These im- 
portant circumstances were to be'CfirefQlly attended to, 
and publicly announced by the priests, to whom this 
duty was peculiarly assigned ; and in the performance 
of this office various signals were necessary, of which 
the following are the principal. 

The approach of the inundation was indicated two 
ways, first, by the appearance of a particular kind of 
bawk that preceded the rising of the waters, and second«> 
ly, the flood regularly, comqaenced at a time when the 
sun entered L«o, and this was known by the fir^t 
emerging of the dog star from the rays of the morning 
sun. T%is circumstance gave birth to two symbols: 
first, the people considered that thisr star by warning 
them of the coming oh of the flood, performed the office 
of a faithful dog, that by barking apprizes the family of 
the approach of a stranger, they therefore gave that star 
the name of the barker ; also, the dog; and represented it, 
under the figure of a dog with the star attached to it. 
They also gave the star the name of Sihor, which, it 
appears from the scriptures, was the ancient name of 
tne river Nile, so that Sihor, or as the Greeks have it 
Sireios, and the Latins Sirius, means literally the Nile- 
itar. And the approach of. the .inundation was publicly 
a'tirtbuneed, by exhibiting the figure of Horu^ accom^ 
pnnied by a dog, or with the head of a dog instead cCf 
that of a man : or Horus was exhibited with a hawK^s 
liead, and the nilometer in hb hand : lastly, the figure 
of Isis with a feather in the fillet of her heaid dress^^ and 
the oilometer in her hand, denoted the inundation. 
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OsiEis, ihe symbol of the sun* was drawn as a tian 
seated oa a throne ; having a triple cap on hip head, and 
a whip in one hand, and a sceptre resembliiif a- ahepi- 
herd*s crook in the other. The 8un*8 place in the eclip- 
tic, or the precise time of the year, was frequently iDdi- 
cated by engraving, or delineating the appropriate sign 
on the tnrone of Osiris. 

Osiris was sometiines indicated by the throne itself, 
but this appears to have reference to the sun's position 
in his diurnal course. Thus it is probable that tkfi 
empty throne, that is, the throne without the cap and 
sceptre, placed on the head of Isis, with the seat /ore- 
most, denoted a sacrifice or assembly in the morning twi- 
light. The throne in its direct position, and having in it 
the cap and sceptre, denoted the perfectday. The throne 
turned backward, and having neither the cap nor the 
'sceptre, indicated the evening twilight; while the empty 
throne painted black was the symbol of dark night. 

HoBUS, the representative of husbandry, was a oom« 
plete Proteus, so various were the circumstances he 
had to announce and the characters he had to assume 
for that purpose. Was the sun entering Leo ; he then 
appeared with the head of a lion : was the appfoaeh of 
tlie inundation to be announced ; he then was presented 
with the head of a hawk or a dog : was the commence 
ment of the year to be proclaimed; he was thea ea* 
hibited with the head of a wolf, or having the head of 
a man with two faces,, the one, the countenance of an 
old man looking backwards : the other, that of a yootk 
looking forward, and in this character Horut had a key 
put into his hand. , 

Isis also appeared in. characters ho less nmnerons 
and diversified, for she was brought forward to annoimce 
the times of the solemn assemblies— the season^ of 
gathering in, and of pressing the olives — ^the commence** 
ment of the nightly labours of spinning and weaving { 
while Horus, in his different appropriate characters, 
announced the festivals for the celebration of the dif- 
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terent barvesta— the seMPn for liuntiiig and fiaking— the 
eoi bodying the troops for war — ^the aonual arrival of 
the fleets — the fairs for the sale of varicMis articles of 
opmmerce and manufacture — the Aittiogs af .tbe judges 
and senatprs, &c» In £gypt notbiag was left to the ae- 
gligence or caprice of iadjvidaals; evep the cleansing of 
the houses once a year» and the emptying of the river and 
the ditches of their mud before the cooking on of the 
hot weather^ were duties to be performed, ^ which the 
priests yrere to give timely notice. Thu» Egypt became 
one of the most orderly and well regulated countries of 
jthat'day : she. alao abounded io.pIeiUy andjeiyoyed pef« 
feet tranquillity, * 

The strangers who visited Egypt, and observed these 
public exhibitions without understanding theiv .precise 
meaniogy considered the figures thus exhibited as dif- 
ferent deities under whose happy auspices the Egyptians 
were thus favoured; and these innocent aikd useful re-: 
presentations became additional incitements to that 
idolatry which was already commenced in the neigh- 
bouring countries, and indeed the Egyptians themselves 
gradually fell into this gross absurdity; for they in the 
Jrst place, considered these diversified appearance? of 
Osiris, Isis, and Horns, as so many distinct personages 
of illustrious character, who had formerly resided in 
.Egypt, and benefited the country by instructing the 
people in the various arts and manufactures indicated by 
.the inaignia they carried, and to thia personification of 
these representative signals succeeded their deification, 
•«iid hence the polytheism of the Egyptians ; for Osiris 
•thns diversified as- occasion required, was at one time 
censidered ,to he the governor of the aun, at another the 
nderof the sea»and lastly, the king of the infernal region^. 

. lata waa also differently invested with symbolical attri- 
butes, ^ome of which related to the courses of the moon, 
4>ther8 to the productions of the different seasons, gave 
riae to the idea of so many distinct goddeases. Thus 
whea she bore the moon on her head, she was of course 
a deity of tbs firat rank| she was the queen 0f heamn', 

1 2 
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and the mfocf Oiiris; but with regard tocher other 
eharacterSj she gave occasion to iraagine as nmny dis- 
tinct goddesses of an inferior order, each of which had 
sher peculiar and distinct history, aecordiiig t-o tiie 
local circumstances and the genius of the people into 
whose country migration or commerce had introduced 
them; such was the case with respect to HoRtis sAso. 
Having premised this mucli» |t will not be difficult to 
refer the numerous male and female deities of other 
nations, to the Osiris, Isis, and Horus of the Egyptians, 
but, on the present occasion/ I shall con6ne my obser- 
vations, almost e^xcluqively to the mythology of the 
Crecians. 


The Origin 0/ the Grecian Mytlialogjf* 

The word Mythology means a- fabulous system, and 
may be implied to histoiy, or religion, or to both com- 
bined-; perhaps the last aoceptation of the term may 
be most appropriate to on represent subject of investiga- 
tion. At the outset <yf our research it seems indispensably 
requisite to distinguish between fable and fiction ; 
for I apprehend that the terms fable and fiction have 
been indiscriminately and unjustly applied to some of 
those oral traditions received immediately from. Noah, 
or one of the thiee primary ancestors of the aborigines 
of eviery ancient people ; and that some of these have, 
id^ith as little truth, been attributed to the lively imagi- 
nations and the creative geniuses of the Greek mylho- 
logists^and poets. It will be however proper to con- 
sider this subject with minute attention, especially as I 
jiTonsider the mythology of the Greeks to Jm a coinpluind 
of the ancient patriarchal traditions, mutilated and ob- 
jicured, and of the Egyptian ceremonials, niisnnderatbod 
^y the Greeks, because inapplicable to the loeal circum- 
stances of their country ; and that the numerovs .ab^ 
S¥nlitie3 that occur in the Grecian Mythology, arfe' not 
so much to be considered as wilful fabrications; arbtng 
out of a love of fiction, as the natural CQnseqneooea ef 
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the ignorance of the Greeks as to the true meaning 
both of the traditions of the fathers^ and the cere* 
moniab of the Egyptians. 

The histofy of the Grecian Bf ytbology seems to con- 
aist of two principal eras.-s-l. That in which the nomen- 
clature is obviously referable- to the Hebrew language. 
2 A period to which the terms are all derived from the 
C^reek. This affords a clear line of demarcation^ in both 
the Egyptian and Grecian Mythology^ for the early 
parts both of the Grecian and Egyptian Mythology are 
capable of being explained by the Hebrew language, 
while the particulars 4}f a later date are wholly refer- 
able to the Greek. To suppose that such a tissue of 
nonsense and absurdity as that of the Greek Mythology 
was aboriginaUy^ the production and invention of thf 
Greek poets and philosophers, is a very poor compli<i> 
ment to their understandings ; and there is no other way 
of exonerating them from the disgrace attached to it^ 
than by admitting thai it i&43uch as it is through the ig- 
norance or misunderstanding of those by whom ft was 
transmitted to them, 

I ahall endeavour' to support these 'arguments by 
iUuatrative examples, after iirat delivering a few obser- 
vations on the following subjects, viz: fitbk, Jiciion, 
•nd Jigurative language. 

First, with respect to fkhle. I conceive ihtd fable^ 
properly so called, is- nearly synonymous with parable^ 
and that both terms imply the assumption of characters 
and circunistaaees, for the purpose of making them the 
medium of tnstnictioh ; the persons to whom the fable 
or parable is addressed, being fully aware that the said 
characters and circumstances are not real but assumed^ 
and that for tfa^ laudable purpose of conveying impor- 
tant'traths in the most pleasing and impressive manner; 
at the same time, preserving throughout the whole, a 
certain propriety and consistency of character, while 
Jidum gives full scope to the Imagmation and invention, 
without thtts restraining it within the limits of propriety;^ 

I a 
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111 illaajtratipn of, ihb,. I will ^odeavoiir to analyzfe the 
ancient Grecian story or fable, ay^ it is called, of the 
Oiants, At first siglit, .this has all the appearance of 
^ wild and romantic fiction, but on a closer and more 
attentive examination, it will be found to. be one of those 
primeval histories, that the first emigrants carried with 
them into the difierent countries to which they removed 
themselves and their families, deriving a jlctioua and 
rouiantic character from the ignorance of the original 
liingusge of some of the epithvt^ that remained untrans- 
lated. We may suppose the pripiitive history or me^ 
morial to have been couched in nearly tfais followang 
terms, 

^ " Ifhen enemies arose. Then came BriareuB and 
Oth^$. . Ephialtes loaded the sun with moujitains. .Ck* 
ce/o^fiM rushed forth, -with fury. Mimiu darkened the 
heavens; and RIUbcv^ tore up the thick trees of the 
forest. The presence of Parphj^ripn- was terribleJ' 

What could be more natural for persons unacc^naintect 
with the meaning.of tlfe untir^ii^bkttf^l epHAel^ tfootamed 
in this memorial, than to sjippoB^ som* dipeadfol and 
pQtent beings waging ^ar with tbetneavens? .Accords 
iiigly .we find the an^^ieat Greek n^thtoUgists thus 
treating the subject, and asserting that po^yerfui giants^ 
one of whom had a hundred hands, warred against the 
ruler of the heavens; that one of them thl'^w tbeiborth 
of a mountain at the sun ; and that aqotlier ^^s i<o 
strong that he tor^ up the tl^ipkest trees .-blithe roots., 
Here is a slight exaggeration, but |io premeditated fie- 
tjon ; the errors are those of iguoranc^:; for while ilie 
narrative itself had umlergone the progressive cbaagea 
of languages that time had introduced,, these e|»thel» 
remained in th^ir primitive form» as ispr€|cise^ the caae 
with the scriptures at this day. Whatever may be the 
language into which they are translated, the proper 
names are still Hebrew. If we translate the proper 
names of this ancient memorial, we shall come at its 
\rue meaning, and be able to refer it to its true origin^ 
thus: 
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** Thfn came the eoeniiet — then came losi of serenity, 
and iKveniity of seasons— the gathering clouds covered 
the suD with mountains — torrents rushed forth with 
fury — rain darkened the heavens — the wind tore up the 
thick trees of the forest— the hursting of the earth was 
twrible/' 

Here is no mystic veil wrought in fancy^s airy loom, 
for the purpose of enveloping truth in fiction ; the whole 
is a plain narrative in language that, with the exoeptioii 
of one depression, is purely literal, and even this expres* 
sioB is to be accounted for, on the principle I have laiif 
down with respect to figurative language, viz : that of 
expressing things that are new to us, by some famt^ 
liar object that bears the nearest resemblance to the 
thing to be described. What could' be more strikingly 
descriptive of those huge masses of clouds, which fre- 
qvently pass in snccession over the sun, and at intervals 
hide him from our sight, than the epithet of rocks ? In 
seeking for some familiar object by which to designate 
these novel appearances, rocks and mountains would 
naturaUy preaeut themselves. The whole of this ap* 
parent fiction is by this anal^rsis shown to be a literal 
history of one of the most important and awful events 
tttat ever occorred since the creation of the worlds 

» 

It is evident that this history or memorial was m-s: 
tended to commemorate the awful and novel appearances 
that presented themselves at the time, and inimediatety 
after the delage. These untranslated terms, being He^ 
brew, shew the patriarchial origin of this historical 
fragment, and the circumstances related refer it to Noah 
Of SAiem for its author; for none but those who had 
witneascd this tremendous catastrophe, and the mourn- 
f«l contrast that the new order of nature exhibited, 
e<iinpitred with the former state of things, could have 
been the authors of it; and in those Hebrew words that 
liave been> preserved for ages, we have the very words 
tn which Noah and his sons instructed their children, in 
the wonderful changes that took place at the time of the 
general deluge. This therefore which has alwavs beea. 

16 
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considered as A Greek fietion, is indeed the ftwgmtht of 
one of those historic memoiialB which were delivered bj 
l*foafa to posterity. 

But though the Greeks did not attempt to. tranetele 
these Hebrew epithets, they altered them to sait dieit 
own ideas of euphony; this they have uniformly done 
in evtiy injBtmiee in whieb Hebrew words haive ocemnM, 
either in th^ ancient traditions, or the Egyptiftn cere* 
pioaials. Thus with respect to the names of the giants^ 
under a Greek disguise the Hebrew ongin is sUli ob- 
vious* 


HEBREW. 

ORSSK. 

£e«i-harus. 
-^tMe. 

Briaries. 
Othus. 

- Evi alte. 

Epbiaites* 

Oin ded. • 

Eaceladus. 

Maim. 

Mimas. 

Ruach, 

Rhsectts. 

Phur Phur. 

Porphyrion. 


MEANING. 

Lots of serenity. 
, Seasons. 

Dark clouds. 

Great torrents. 

Rain. 

Tempestuous winds. 

The breakings^ or 
burstings of the earth. 


}t is not within the most distant range oi probability 
that so mauy words should have, accidentally concurred 
together, to express the new order of things that took 
place in the atmosphere, at and after the flodd.^ 

Strong indeed must the impressions have been whicb 
were made on the minds of Noah and .his sons, .when 
instead of a cloudless sky, and the sun shining in per« 
petual lustre, unobscured by clouds or rain, theluminau 
of the day was darkened by dense showers of jrain, or 
by clouds like mountains successively passing over bis 
surface; and when to perpetual spring, a variety of sea* 
sons, exhibiting the extremes of heat and cold sue* 
ceed^d ; and when perpetual calmness and tranquillity, 
gave place to the war of elements and the contentions of 
patwre. The discordant sounds of the headlong tor** 
rents, and the howling tempests, with the bursting of the 
earth, and the awful rolling of th^.thuoder, were not 
more alarming than they wj^r^ novel. 
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StMHild it lie said» may not these names of the sup- 
posed giaAts have as satisfactory meanings in the Greek 
Iteguage as those thus derived firom the Hebrew 1 the 
answer is prompt and explicit, viz: they have not. 
And it i» in vain that we turn over the Greek lexicon to 
find an explanation- of the names of these imaginary 
giants ; it is in the Hebrew language alone that we shall 
be able t# obtain a satisfactory explanation of this 
memorial, as well as of some of the earliest of the 
Grecian fictions. But we must bear in mind, tha,t in 
these the Hebrew words are always modelled so as to 
reconcile them to the eye and ear of the Greeks, and 
this was effected chiefly by substituting the following 
Greek terminations for the Hebrew ones, viz : as, es, is^ 
OS, n$, on, ade9, edes, &c. or by the transposing, the can« 
celling, or the adding of a letter; by these means the 
word is considerably disguised, yet seldom so com- 
pletely altered, as not to be recognized by an attentive 
observer. 

I shall give some exam^ples of the changes which the 
Hebrew words have undergone, in passing through the 
bands of the Greek authors, as opportunity offers. 
Eat I ranst first make a few more observations on this 
very interesting and truly valnable fragment of almost 
ANTBDii^ut^iAN Antiquity-, for it carries us back to 
the state of the atmosphere before tl>e flood, to circum- 
stances attending that dreadful event, and lastly to the 
changes that took place immediately after. 

And first, Beri or Beti-hams^ loss of serenity — that 
which is lost mu^t once have existed : there must then 
have existed prior to the flood a settled serenity in the 
atmosphere, a circumstance of which none but Noah 
sad his sons were surviving witnesses, therefore none 
but they eo«ki hai^e informed mankind of it. 

MiM. Of all the Hebrew terminations, tm seems to 
have been the most unpleasant to the Greek orthoepists, 
afnd they contatantly either changed it for some others, 
or added. some termimtions of their own to it; and as. 
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was that which they generally used: thus the Hebrew 
word Mim is in this instance converted into Mim-ngm 
The meaning of the word is waterg. This has reierence 
in all probability, both to the torrents of water which 
descended from above at the time of the deluge, and to 
the rains which were frequent after it. That. there 
should have existed no proper name for this meteor for 
the sixteen hundred years prior to the flood, which is 
clearly the fact, from no other word being used by 
Noah in this memorial than that of Mim, which signi&ea 
water general^, is a strong presumptive evidence that 
the rain which fell in torreuts, at the time of the deluge, 
was an entirely new phenomenon. Moses was not thus 
Jtroited, for in his time rain had its own appropriate 
epithet, and he accordingly sometimes uses thi^ word 
M€tan to designate rain. 

Another circumstance which at pnce. serves to 
strengthen this assertion, and to furnish an apswer to 
the flippant objections of infidels, is that of the Kain- 
bow, which we are 'given . to understand was 6rst exhi- 
bited in the heavens, immediately after the flood. The 
language with which the Almighty condescended t# 
eiic<|urage Noah, leaves no doubt that the Rainbow was 
a ii0ve)| pl^enomenon, and if so, rain must also have been 
ano^ty» and under the circumstances of its first a|h^. 
'7)earance 9l dreadful one. Had there been rain before the 
flood, there doubtless must have been frequent oppor* 
tunities of seeing this beautiful appearance; but the 
expression, ** behold I set my bow in the heavens,** 
clearly intimates that this phenomenon then made its 
first appearance. It is reasonable to suppose that* 
while the rain was incessantly falling that a gloomy dark-' 
ness prevailed, this is expressed by the Hebrew words 
oM, ovt, thick; and altah, darkness, rendered by the 
Greek writers Epki^altes, and that in consequence of 
this state of the atmosphere the sun was invisible 
during the forty days pf the deluge. 

On the coming forth of Noah and his family fironi the. 
arh, the sun re-appeared, rain also agaia appeared. 
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but not as before, attended with clouds and tbick dark» 
ness ; not tn the terrific form which it assnmed as the 
commissioned agent of general devastation, when the 
fountains of the great deep were broken up, and the win- 
dows of heaven being opened, it descended in overwhelm* 
ing torrents; but falling with all that gentleness that 
was thenceforth to characterize the fertilizing showers 
of the spring, while the radiant sun-beams illumined 
the falling drops, and heaven's variegated arch was then 
fink seen extended from one side of the horizon to the 
other, lovely token of the covenant of God with man, 
and beautifully emblematic of the arms of returning 
mercy once more extended to embrace a sorrowing world. 

The words (M-altah had then a reference to both thfc 
gloomy darkness that prevailed during the Aood, and to 
the dark mountainous clouds that distinguished the 
new heavens from the unclouded beauty and lustre of 
the former. Otn Kely the Encelacles in the Grecian 
story of the Giants, is composed of the Hebrew word 
Otn, a fountain, and Kel, a breaking or bursting forth r 
this evidently has allusion to the process of- the deluge, 
and is in perfect unison with the expression of Moses, 
when he informs his reader that *' the fountmns of the 
great deep were broken up/^ The sacred historian itr 
tbese sentences uses the very word Otn for fountains. , 

Pur, or as is usual in Hebrew, to render the wori 
more emphatic, Phur-PHUR, is the Porphyrion of the 
Greek, signifies either breaking very small, or a very 
violent fracture; such was no doubt the fracturing of the 
earth at the bursting forth of the fountains of the deep. 

« RuACH, the RJueeus of the Greeks, means breath or, 
wind : the applying of this word to express a stormy 
wind is another proof that this memorial was composed 
when such a wind was so great a novelty in nature that 
there was no proper name to express it by. 

Othim, rendered by the Greeks Othus, means set or 
appointed times, and seems to imply a change or diver-, 
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shy of MflAona contruted ivitk the perpetual spring 
that psevailed Uefore the flood, wbich toe poets so ofile« 
allude to, moat probably on the authority of some other 
equally ancient and authentic memorial. 

It is evident from this analysis of the proper names 
Of epithets in the Grecian stocy of thetQiimts, that the 
said story^ notwithstanding appearances to the contraiy» 
is not a delibesate fiction of the Greek poets, bnt a 
misapprehension of the subject into which they were 
led by their ignorance of the true meaning of these 
orient^ epithets, and that it is a specimen of one of 
those. concise histories which the primogenitors of the. 
llebrews had recourse to for the preservation and pro- 
mulgation of their historier, their geneatogies, their 
science, and their religion, before the art of writing was 
invented ; and that it contains an account of the cir- 
cumstances attending tlie flood, and of the changes in 
the atmosphere that succeeded this ca^trophe, in. the 
very words of those who were eve-witnesses of the 
awful scene, and of the mournful change in nature that 
succeeded it. 

. There are other apparent fables or fictions in the 
Grecian miythology, that in all probabitity owe their 
origin to the same source as the preceding, and tbeir 
appearance of fiction to the' same cause, vis. ignorance 
of the Hebrew epithets contained in the Darrative* 
Similar errors have been fallen into by the Greeks, widi 
respect to various histories and ceremonials received 
from the Egyptians; firom the same cause; ignorance of 
the meaning of the Hebrew words cootaived in them. 
This will be most clearly illustrated by endeavouring to 
trace the Grecian Mytiiology to its Egyptian origin. 
The most orderly way of proceeding in this, will be 
to begin with a careful examination of the Greoiaa 
Theogony, or the genealogy of their Grecian deities. 

The two that claim the precedence in the order of the 
Grecian deities are Ceelus or Uranus among the gods, 
and the ancient Vesta or Terra among the goddesses. 
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Ihtit IB, HeftTeH. aad tke Earth : their sdim were Titaa 
ftnd SatorOyWbo wa« also called Cbronos. Rhea or 
Cybele was the wife of Satom. Vestal the seeoad^ 
iMM the daughter of Satarn. A multi^city of Japitersi 
for almost every nation bad a Jupiter of ita own. Jqdo 
was the wife of Jupiter ; they were the aon; aad daaghter 
of Saturn and Hebe. Mara and Vulcan were the chiUren 
ofJttuo. Cares was the daughter of Saturn and Cybele^ 
l^roserpine was her daughter^ aud Pluto her biothen 
The next in ocder were Apollo, the Muses, Diaaa^ Bac^ 
chu8« Minerva, Mars, Venus, Vulcan, and Mtr cury. Of 
the sea divinities, Neptune and Ampbitrite, the Tritons, 
the Sirens, Proteus^ &c. Passing* several of minor im- 
portance, I shall conclude with the following: Pan,! 
Pluto, CharoB, and Cerberus. In explaining the bistoryt 
of these, snob as are here omitted, will be neeessart^ 
brought forwaid in their proper places. 


The Tlieogony of the Egyptianiy 

Is-differently arranged by different writers, and this ia 
no mere than might naturally be expected with regard to 
a system which had its risie in error, aad wm destitute of 
any settled principles, which might give it uniformity, 
permanency and consistency ; so that what was deemed 
the regular order of descent, of these imaginary per- 
sonages, varied at distant periods. The most generally 
approved arrangement of the divinities of Egypt is the 
following ; but it is evidently one or the lower period of 
Egyptian idolatry. 

There is not the least doubt that the descendants of 
Ham, long after their settlement in Egypt, continued to 
warship the true God ; nay, , it is asserted by writers of 
hijg;h authority, that the people of Egypt refused to con* 
tribute to the expences of an idolatrous worship, saying 
that they owned but ope God. This God they called 
Caepb. ' Their ideas of God may be gathered from the 
BOfmbols by whiph they expressed him in the earliest 
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ages. Thrmost ancient symbol of the deity was a fig^w 
that declared hhn to be one and eiemal: this symbol 
yras the circle, which having neither beginlning nor end- 
ing was at once t^ most expressive and the most simple 
and innocent device that could have been thought of* 
We find that the priests of that day were careful to re^ 
mind the people that this eternal being was the author of 
every good which they enjoyed; and the emblem of the 
eternal first cause was always united with th^ other 
signi that had reference either to their civil or religious 
occupations. 

To the circle they 'in time added leaves and fmits, let 
intimate that the blessings of the earth primarily^ ema-^ 
nated from this supreme and beneficent source. Life 
and health were by the earliest Egyptians expressed hy 
a small serpent : Ihey |faereforp added one, and aonie^ 
times two serpents to the circle, thereby intimating that 
God is the author and sosfainer of life in all its varied 
forms, expressing as well as an emblem could express it, 
the language of the apostle, *'. In him we live and move 
and have our being/' A sentimcut expressed also by the 
Greek poets, as the apostle candidly acknowledges. 
This eoablem has its finishing stroke in the figure 
named AgiBtthodaemon, or the good spirit, which consist- 
ed of the circle, two serpents, and a pair of large wingS;- 
fully expanded, denoting the swiftness of the supreme 
Being, or by the nearest approach that a mere figufe 
could make to such an idea, it seemed intended* tc ac-: 
knowledge his omnipresence. 

The placing of a symbol, or an idea of €k>d, so beaa-' 
tifuUv and so accurately descriptive of the attributes of 
the divine being as this, after a persontfieation of deity 
that obviously belonged to a period and to k system of 
idolatry; refers us for the ori^n of such arrangement to 
an age in which the primary intertfiou of these symbols 
was lost, and both priests and people wete immersed in' 
gross Ignorance and darkness ; or in which the former 
from interested motives were practising a system of 
deceit and falsehood. Such was. the state of things in 
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E§ypt» when- the Greek 8a|;es vi^tcd that coontry in 
order to obtaiu some clearer ideas and juater uotions of 
tbe nature of the Gods they were taught to MKirsbip* 

To this period belongs the following classification of; 
the Egyptian Deities. 


The Egyptian Theogony, or descent of the Guds. 

* • 

Phthah, Agathodsemon^ Neitb, Re, or Pbre. Rhea* 
loh. Apopis, Cronus, or Saturn. Thoth, Osiris, ancl 
Igis. The children of Osins and Isis, via. Horns and. 
Bubastis; and Buto, the ideal nurse, of these nonr.. 
entitie4. . . . ». i 

To. these, which seem to be the chief, above forty 
otbera might be added/ several of which will come under-, 
notice as^ we proceed in this, inveatagation. 

Without hewildefiog ourselvea in the maaesof Oncciaa^ 
learning, wiih^ reapieot to. the. genealogical order .of the* 
Egyptian deities, let us take common sense for our guide' 
in making use of a few facts that are well attested, and 
i$rit1iin our reach.. In doing ;tbia I believe we shall dh« 
cover that the . genealogical order, of these pretended 
deities is precisely the order in Which the public repre* 
sentations. succeeded each other; .or,,aawa^ the csMse at. 
a later period,, according to the place which theset signa, 
^e)d iq the estimation of the people. To thia mode of 
investigation I am naturally led wUea I consider that the 
deities of the Egyptian were primarily no other than thu^ 
personifications of the signs or emblems used in thet 
periodical representations. Thus while the Egyptians* 
confined their attention to agriculture alone, those signa 
by which agriculture was regulated weire naturally esn 
teemed of the first ittportance; indeed. they were for 
some time the only ones. Among these Thaut or Thoth^ 
tbe dog, was the chief in order of priority, as well as of 
importance; though in the ^bove list he is placed many, 


dhgreeft Mow PHtlnhy in tte scale of getieaii^ical pfio> 
cedoaee. That Tiiotb once stood first on the Hst is ob- 
vious^ iirom' tile first mootk of the Egyptian year beii^ 
named after him ; as well as for the reasons which I have 
beie«assigBed> 

For a long time her redundant harvests were the 
source of wealth to Egypt, but by degrees the people 
turned their attention to other articles of trade, besidea. 
that of com; and they succeeded admirably in manu- 
facturing the articles of thread and linen, so that the 
fine linen of E|^pl waa in great request among the 
neighbouring .ootttt tries. The scriptures inore than once 
allude to the fine Jinen and the thread of Egypt. The 
oUveiwaa alsa euMvttSed with great success by this peo- 
ple. At the same time the people of Tyre and -Sidon^ 
cities of Phesnicia, had brought various manufiictures to 
very gnat perfecdon. These- they exchanged with die 
^iypttans<for their surplus com, by^ trading in wbieli* 
the inhabitants of thoBOinnritinve cities gr<^tly» 


themselves. Tlie prophet alludes to this when he says 
of l>ie, ^ tfaecbarvclstwl tief river was % revenii^r a 
move expfeBWviB.lernl*'Ooaid not imve h^eo used to desig-*' 
nater thi» faarviettsi of fiyypt* 

ThiA eMeiisien of trtide ifnd minnfectarens oecasloned 
the esttbllslsmeflit of fairs at stated periods; to Ih^st the 
people of oi#er eovatries. resorted for th^e pi^i^ose of 
selling the prodneo'or the manulac tur^s of their respective 
countries, or enchanging them for such avtinlesof use, of 
ornaiAevi, or «f luxury, as ware ^exhibited in- these faii«> 
and #eM not «s be^ olilained at home. As manv aytides- 
of haniware(for4onosltoiij»oand fi>r tbe use of the hus^ 
handmaa, together with working tools for the mechanie^ 
and tijakets aad otnaments of female reqpisitioa, con*-: 
stitnted a large portion of the waias publicly exposed on 
these oocasions fo' this annual assembly, tbe attrac- 
tive natvre of many of the ^lendld maaufaetures exhi-* 
bited, as' well as for the real utility of others, oceopied a- 
pre-eminent place in the esteem of the people; and now* 
though Thotb, the regulator o( hasbaadry, was still at*^ 
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traded fo^ he was attended to ft6tA ju^e^m/y, n^hile the 
^sign that annouoced the arrival of tMs fair, was antici- 
pated with eagerness, and hailed with tokens of pleasure. 
This lair was published by exhibiting a Horus, in the 
characteT'of a-sAftb— *that is, carrying in his hand^ a ham* 
mer and pints^rs, orofber insignia of 1 he smithes craft. 
Horos is now a very diffident charteter to What he was* 
when with bts hawk^e oi» dog^s bHid and mlometcr In htr 
hand, he indicated tbecs^nina^encem^ntof the iniindation, 
and the necessity of measuring its progressive increase* 
His name is also now changed as well as bis office^ and' 
lie- is nowkffon^nby tbie foUowingeplthiets, vi^. VrHHrr; 
Mulcili^ry ^plmktos, Acmbn, and I%thah, liespectin^ 
whicb last naitie an l^ypti^n piriest asserted that it iff 
synorilmous'ttrith Vuleao* 

These numes are not inere arbitrary s^ouiids, but epi-» 
tbets that' a4*^ very sigtfiifioant: but their" meaning ii not 
to be sought for in Greek authors nor Greek- lekicons;- 
nor at all in the Greek ; but in the Hebrew language. 
But i^e'inttst tmt divest tbese names of thbit iGrtecian 
disguise. 

Pfacd-cail. Vultan^ Work completed, i. e. Ma- 

nufkttune. 
Meleeh-ben Mttl^eiben Kitif of tlieclivesbfifttBes. 
Ab-asbta. iBptY^aisfbs* Fattier of the' fii^s. 
Ag^men. Ab-m<»i. TAe bi^zier, a caidron: 

The6e ntm^s safficiemljf idenl^ Vulcdti with the 
tioraaof the Egyptiahs, whis has iMteta also pktirtfy iden<' 
tifi^d wkb their great god Phttiaht aivd the fasclnHtini^ 
personage who in- time, soconQpletel^ t%re# ihtd the back 
ground their dbg'-^od, Thotb; th^-affbrdlng an ancieivt 
illustird;tion of the modern provcifb^-^'* eVefy dog has hii 
day/' 

We are now prepared fo enter into an examination of 
one of the Grecian theological legends, havingsufficiently 
|>rovod its Egyptian genealogy. The Grecian history of 
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Vulcan riiBs thus; Juno, the mother of Vulcan, beisf 
displeased with bis awkward figure, kicked him out of 
heaven ; after a long fall he lighted in the isle of Lensnok, 
with the sole accident of brewng one of his legs, by his 
\iolent concussion against the earth on his alighting. 
Here he beguiled the tedious hours of his exile fron^ 
heaven, by employing himself, in the caverns of Mount 
Masycle, with melting metals from their ores, and in the 
exercise of various mechanic arts. The Sicilians and 
tlie inhabitants of Strongoli, in the islands of Lipari, 
pretended that they, as well as those of Lemnos, were 
honoured with the presence of this god, who had given 
the preference to their volcano for his forge : they made 
the same pretensions in the forges of Mount Ida, in 
Crete, as well of those ' of Id^, in Phrygia, all which 
serves to prove the migrations either of Egyptians or of 
Phceniciaas into these countries, where they practised 
the ceremonials they had been accustomed to in their 
native country. 

The idea of Vulcan's being the bnabapd of Venwi 
probably originated in his being accompanied, by IsiS' 
to assist in the exhibition, by indicating some peculiar 
circumstances,- that did not so properly come .within the 
aphere of Horus's fuuctions. The ^tory of the pre? 
ference given to Mars by Venus, probably originated in 
Horu8*s assuming a martial chai*acter, as 9^ signal fyf 
the troops to. assemble, preparatory to som^ miiitaiy 
expedition, which- might give occasion to. some eiarcf^siift 
remarks on the soldier's taking the place of the artificer* 
The iamenoas which the person representing Vulcaa 
assumed on these occasions, might be intended to hold 
o^t a useful leason to the husbandman, who, from tbf 
benefits which his country derived from his labours^ 
might feel disposed to undervalue those of the.mechanic^ 
while Horus, the real character, seemed to acknowledge 
by hia limping that agriculture would proceed wi(h a 
slow and halting pace if not assisted by the uiechauic* 

In this way the origin of Vulcan is satisfactorily ae^ 
counted for. To.shoiv that Phthah^ the first on the list 
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of Egyptian deities is really Vulcan, it is enougb to say 
that the plough-share is the ancient symbol of that deity, 
being to the Egyptians one of the most useful produc- 
tions of his ingenuity. Having thus examined into the 
pretensions of Phthah, the first in order in the Egyptian 
list, let us turn to Ccelus the first on the Grecian list of 
mau-made deities^, and the great ancestor of their 
gods. 

At the commencement of these public exhibitions 
Jt was well understood that whatever signals were dis- 
played by the officiating characters or personages, the 
person displaying was either Osiris, Isis, or Horns. 
Osiris princtpaily indicating the sun*s i^nnual path, and 
its particular situation in the heavens; ana Isis the 
periodical courses of the moon, and the civil and reli- 
gions occupations of each, and that Horus was chiefly 
employed to intimate, what more immediately concerned 
the husbandman and the mechanic; there were then 
two principal characters and an inferior one, viz. the 
representative of the sun and of the earth, the one male 
and the other female, and the third their beloved son. 
These are the leading characters that in time became 
deified, and notwithstanding the order in which after- 
times has placed, them, they are indeed to be consi- 
dered as the ancestors pf .all the other deities. 

The Grecian Mythology, the earliest parts of whicti 
^re centiiries antecedent to the arrangement of the 
Egyptian deities now before us, sanction this view of the 
subject ; for the Uranus and the Vesta, the Ccelus and 
the Terra of the Greeks and Latins, are evidently no 
other than the Osiris and Isis, the sun and earth of th% 
Egypttafks, 

In the Grecian Mythology, Titan ^nd Saturn come 
tiext in order, being the sons of Ccelus and Terra, who 
^tre-'aUo termed Uranus and Vesta. In referring to the 
Hebrew language and to the public signs of the Egyptians, 
"for an explanation of this genealogy, we shall find the 
%ypiian and the Grecian *Theogony pleasingly harmo* 
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niziDg with each other; we shall at the sanu time Sf^ 
good reason to conclude that the Theogoo^r which we 
are told is the most accurate and autheutic, is indeed 
the inaccurate composition of a later period, than that in 
which the Greeks cferived their first rudiments of scienoe 
and religion from Egypt. 

Osiris and Isis, the representatives of the sun and 
the earth, became aiso, as I have before shown, the re- 
presentatives of all the eircnmsta4ices that were monthly 
to be indicated to the people* When these characters 
thus assumed by Osiris became deities, through, the 
stupidity of the people, then Osiris and Isis were coa- 
.sidered as the parents of these ideal divinities, and 
stood at the head of the list, or table of Theogony ; bqt 
in some of their characters they were recognized as 
Osiris and Isis, as the sun and the.eartht and in other 
, characters the primitive idea was absorbed in t^e se* 
condary one, and they became distinct deities, in con- 
sequence of which much confusion and perplexity aros^, 
for thus Isis was sometimes the wife, and sometimes 
the sister of the same deity, sometimes the mother of 
the gods, and at others the daughter of some of her own 
posterity ; such are the absurdities attending both the 
[Egyptian and the Grecian Mythology. 

• 
The order of genealogical descent, was, as I have 
alreadv said, prettv much the order in which t^e pqblic 
signs followed each other, ))ut a perfect o^der Is qoi In 
be expected in a system so calculated to generate con- 
fusion, contradiction, and absurdity* To recur then to 
the succession of the public signs. Titan is the next iii 
importance after Fhthah, whose history is this : A^t the 
commencement of the hot weather, in the month qf 
February, the people of Egypt cleansed their houscir 
and stables, bringing forth every thing that was useless 
and liable to mould or putrify, by laying by nndislnrbed, 
of these they made large heaps, and set fire to.then^ 
in order that beuig entirely consumed, the cont^giw 
arising from putrefaction might be avoided* To pio- 
claim the season for their purifications by fire, Horw 
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and Isis -were exhibited under the ntMnes of Aur^ or 
and Opi. With what particular symbols thiy were dis- 
tinguished is not known, but their names wer« very ex- 
pressive. Our signifying fire, the agent to be used, 
and Opi mould iness or putrefaction. Isis also on 
this occasion, as on some others, assumed a similar 
epithet to that of her companion, she accordingly was 
called Ashta, i. e, lire. 

The Greeks converted the word Our to Uramu, and 
Aita to Veiia; and a$i Uranus in Greek signifies heaven^ 
they considered Vesta as meaning the earth, and the 
parents of the other gods; this was referring theorigin 
of the gods to the true Egyptian source, vis. Osiris imd 
Isis, the sun and the earth. 

- To this* purification of the houses and the atreets suc- 
ceeded the cleansing of the channels of the Nile, and 
the public ditches, the heat of the weather being favouK- 
able to these operations, by drying up themoisture^ and 
thus rendering the mud more solid. This operation* 
like, every piiblic concern in Egypt, was not left to the 
caprice of the inhabitants to do or to leave undone, as 
gutted their own convenience, but the due time was 
announced by the exposition of a Horns, who on -^t 
occasion bore the name of Titan, and the Isis that 
accompanied him was called Tit or Tetts. The one 
being merely the feminine and the other the masculine 
termination, the literal meaning of the word i9i mud or 
clay. Hence the Titan and the Thetis of the Greeks. 

About this time Saturn made his appearance attendedl 
by Rhea. Titan and Saturn thus closely succeeding 
each other, sanctioned the idea of their being brotherau 
The history of Saturn is as follows: In the month of 
February the judges assembled for the purpose of heaiw 
ing and deciding the eaiises that Mrere to be referred 
to them: according to ancient oustom the priests united 
the sacred and the judicial oiiees in their own penons> 
they were both priests and judges ; the weather being 
sow fine, was favourable to those whp bftd lo oome.fcoa 
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distant ^rts; amKber reason for choosing this seasotk 
of the year was that the several harvests were cbea 
•coming on, and it was desirable that these causes 
.should be determined, that there might be nothing to 
anterropt or interfere with the labours of the harvest. 

During the principal part of the year the priests 
appeared but seldom in public, but in the spring, that 
is in February, they met together in a judicial capacity, 
that all the differences being got rid of, the people 
night be at lit^erty to follow, without interruption, 
the occupations that they were soon to be engaged in. 
The judges living so excluded from their fellow-citfzeusy' 
lind being kept at the public expence, had but little 
inducement to swerve from the strictest integrity. 

. . . - > • • ■ < 

The assembling of the priests to judge the people, 

was proclaimed by a Horns with a great beard, and i 
scythe in his hand; the large beard had reference td 
the priests, who were ancient men ; and the scythe tt> 
the harvests that were approaching, f li this character 
Horns received th^ appellations of Sudec, Kertn, Chun, 
Chemtinm and Saterih; he was accompanied on these 
odeasions by an Isis, with many breasts, and encom- 
passed with the heads of animals. Thus investted Isis 
reoeived the name of Rbea^ and Isis, the* wii^ of 
Osiris^ or the Suh, is now the companion of Satnni^ 
which is noticed to her disadvantage by those writers 
who treat these as real deities, or personages that once 
aded a part on the great theatre of the world, if not 
in the court of heaven. The manner in which she is 
'ifniticed by these 'slanderers is this, *' Rhea, the wife of 
the Sun, is said to have been familiar with both Thoth 
and Saturn ;** and the same author observes with regard 
to Cronus, ** Croilns, or Saturn is only known from his 
<loanexion with Bhea, the wife of the Suit.** To ^ch 
mistaken ideas as these is to be referred, the true cause 
of many of those tales so derogatory to the moral 
tfharacter of tlie gods and goddesses of the Greciansl 
The Greek mythologists having been inadvertently led 
UAo fiction at an early period, seem gradually to haie 
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become fond of it, and to have had recourse to It in all 
cases of ditiiculty. Thus this figure of Horus in the 
character of aa aged man with a scy^ie, is made iuto 
the emblem of time, who mows down all things, but in 
this, as in other occasions, we must seek for a solution 
of this enigma, in the true etymology of the names of 
Horus and Isis in their present characters. 

HBBRElf^. GREBK M^ANIK€. 

Zadoc. Sudek. jn^t, upright. 

Keren and) Cronos 5 splendour, dignity, a 

Krone*. | ' ( crown. 

CheuB and ) f 41, • lu ^ 

Cheanna. } { the priesthood. 

Soterim & Soter* 7 gafy-n ' S a j«dge, and sometimes 
in and Soter. 3 ' (, ^^^ executioner. 

Here again we find the epithets of Horns perfectly 
appropriate to his assumed character, which appears to 
have had allusion to the chief priest as far as the assem-^ 
bly was. concerned; his name of Cheun designated him 
as a priest, while the word Chrone pointed him out as 
the bead of the assembly, and the word Soterim or 
Soter, alluded to his having laid aside the sacerdotal and 
aaanmed the judicial character, and Sudec or Zadoc to 
his uprightness and integrity. As the annual session'in 
all probability seldom passed without the condemnation 
of one criminal, at least, it became a sort of proverbial 
saying thai Soterin or Saturn would have hb annual 
victim: iigain, instead of painting H<mi8 with a scythe 
to show that, the sitting of the judges was at the ap- 
proach of the harvests, he was sometimes represented 
with eyes before and behind, some of which were asleep 
while the others were waking, and with lour wings^ two 
of which were spread and Cwo closed, this served to 
show the uninterropted attention of the judges, who 
continued sitting night and day, one party relieving 
the other alternately. Out of the opinion that Saturn 
would' have his annual victim, is to be attributed the 
cruel practice of sacrifidag baman victims to this 
deatY« ... 
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It may be right to observe here that the Greek my- 
thologists were not only led into errors by their iguo* 
ranee of the Hebrew words, but sometimes by their 
semblance to some Greek word, thus Chrone having a 
very near resemblance to Chrcnos, led them to the con* 
elusion that this figure of Hanu with a long beard was 
the emblem of time. It would be superfluous to repeat 
all the fictions of the Greeks respecting Saturn ; to show 
the Egyptian pedigree of this deity was my principai 
object. 

We will turp now to Rhea/who is also called Cy bele ; 
her name signifies to feed^ to be a nurse or feeder, and 
was very appropriate to the earth, the nurse and feeder 
of. all animals; of which the numerous heads of animals 
significantly intimated ; or it may be considered accords 
ing to another acceptation of Rhea, namely, a shep- 
herd, or feeder of cattle,^ which is still in unison with 
the season she is meant to proclaim, viz. the hay and 
corn harvests, and the animals with which she is begirt. 
Rhea was exhibited in Phrygia and Syria as having many 
breasts, this intimated the earth as yielding a super« 
abuqdanl or double crop, she was then called Cybele, 
from CuPLB, which means double ; she is called by the 
Greeks the. mother of the gods, which appellation may 
be thus accounted for. 

Aft^r the termination of the law suits, and while the 
people were busy with cutting and tbrashiog their com, 
the judges still continued to sit in the capacity of 
legislators and senators, enacting new laws, and revising 
and correcting the old ones as circumstances required, 
and they continued thus employed the remainder of the 
^ear, that is, till the rising of the dog-star, in June or 
July, and the old man,, with his scythe, remained in his 
place till a new Osiris or Sun appeared, thai is, till the 
commencement of a new year; and now the signs retom 
figain, that is, Osiris and Isis, who, in the beginning, 
preceded all the other characters, and were conse- 
quently the parents of the other goda» .now follow 
Saturn and Cybele, or Rhea, and are deemed their child* 
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ren. But this, absurd as it may seem, mnst needs' be 
the case, for with whatever signs or characters the series 
first begins, these must be considered as the parents, 
and the signs next following as the children ; bat at tbe 
expiration of the year, these signs again coming forward 
in rotation, instead of parents, are now the children of 
those personifications that closed the year. Thus Osiris 
and Isis, but under the names of Jupiter and Juno, ai'e 
said by the Greek mythologists, to be the children of 
Satam and Cybeie. 

We now see the reason why Osiris and Isis, as well 
as Thqth, follow Saturn in the Egyptian Theogony, and 
we also perceive that strict accordance of the Grecian 
Mythology with the Egyptian, which leaves no doubt of 
the origin of the for/ner. While Osiris opens the new 
year with siich symbols as denote the sun's place in the 
ecliptic, Isis indicates the festivals and sacrifices^ and 
Thoth, or Anubis as he is called, announces the arising 
e€ the dog star. Anubis is from the Hebrew Hanubacb* 
lyhich signifies the barker. 

Cybeie, the Phrygian, Isis or Rhea, the wife of Saturn, 
is perhaps more properly a Latin than a Grecian deity; 
and the Italian history of her is, that she was the 
daughter of a king of Phrygia, who came from h^r own 
country into Italy, and there married Saturn; sucfif 
obseurity did the lapse of ages throw over the plain 
and simple signs of the Egyptians; in this we have a* 
retrogade motion, the Egyptians first personified and 
then deified their public signals, but here Cybeie is 
reduced from a goddess to a mere mortal, though a prin- 
cess. The priests of Cybeie were called Corybantes, that 
is, saerificers, from Corban a sacrifice : but the name was 
also common to the priests of Crete, Phrygia, Lemnos, 
and Samothracia. Vesta, the daughter of Saturn, seeilis 
to have been anbther Italian deity, that owed her exist* 
ence to some obscure notions of the aucient Vesta or op$. 

Jupiter was the supreme being of the Greeks, and the 
sovereign of the gods, arwell as of men. How he stood 
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in the admiration of the Greeks and Latins, the follow- 
ing lines sufficiently testify. 

** He^ whose all coasciowi eyes the world belpMs, and 
Th' eternal thanderer, sits enthroned in a^ld ; 
High henyen the footstool of his feet he makes. 
And wide beneath him all Olympus shalces ; 
He spcalLS, and awful bends his sable brows, 
V Shakes his ambrosial curls, and g\Yet the nod, 
The stamp of fate, and sanction of the sod ; 
High heaven, with trembling, the dread signal takes, 
AjBd ail Olympns to the centre shakes/' ' 

Pope's Homer. 

<' Great Jove himself, whom dreadful darkness shrouds, 
PayUlion'd in the thickness of the clonds, 
With lightning armed, his red right hand pnts forth 
And shakes, with burning bolts, the solid earth : 
The nations shrink appall d, the beasts are fled, 

• All human hearts are sunk and pterc'd with dread ; 
JHe strikes vast Rhodope's exalted crown. 
And hurb high Athos and Ceraunea down ; 
Thick Ikll the rains, the wind redoubrd roars, 

, The god now smites the woods, and now the sounding shores." 

Pitt*8 Virgil. 

^ In these lines we find Jupiter raised to the yerV height 
of heavenly majesty and splendour; anon, we nnd him 
sunk to the level of a man, and guilty of the basest 
human passions ; nor is the wife of Jupiter spoken of 
with leas sublimity of language or magnificence of 
description, as may be seen in Homer*s description of 
Juno*s chariot. - • 

<< She speaks, Minerva bums to meet the war. 

And now hef^ven's empress calls her blazing car ; 
. At her coamiand rash forth the steeds divine, 
. Rich with immortal gold their trappings shine : 

Bright Hebe waits, Hebe for ever young, 
' The whirling wheels are to the chariot hung. 

On the bright axle turns the bidden wheel 
. Of sounding brass; the polished axle steel. 

Eight brasen spokes, in radiant order flame ; 

The circles gold of uncorrupted frame. 

Such as the heavens produce; and round the gold' 

Two brazen rings of work divine were roll'd ; 
, The l>ossy naves of solid silver shone ; 

Braces of gold suspend the golden throne ; 
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« The car behind an arehing figure bore ; 
The bending concave form'd an arch before ; 

• Silver tlie beam, the extended yoke was gold, 

• And golden reins the immortal conrsers hold ; 
■ Herself impatient to the ready car* 

The coorsers join, and breathes revenge and war. 

Iliad. 

Juno, though the most esalted of the goddesses, ap* 
pears to have been frequently actuated by the same 
fierce passiona that agitates the human breast ; reyenge, 
jealousy, and pride, often exefci3ed their dominion OTer 
this goddess; such were the absurd and unworthy 
objects of pagan veneration, even among the Greeks, 
whose character stood high for wisdom. 

' The history of Jupiter is the most difficult of all to 
reduce to any tolerable regutarity or consistency, for 
almost every country laid claim to this deity as the 
native .of that place. The gods having in the* first 
instance been considered as illustrious personages, who 
had once lived on the earth, and conferred great benefits 
on their country, they identified the most celebrated 
character among them with the most esteemed of their 
gods, or in this manner conferred immortal' honour on 
their primogenitor. Thus the . Egyptians confounded 
Ham with Osiris, calling him Ammon. The same was 
practised by other countries, each people calling Osiris 
or the Sun, by the name of the most revered character 
of that district, adding the epithet of Jupiter to. the 
otber, and attaching their own particular history to this 
Aeir native god. Hence the Jupiter Ammon of the 
Lybians, the Jupiter Serapis of £gypt« the Belus'^of 
the A^syriansi and other Jupiter s . almost without 
number. .... 

The Romans considered him as the guardian of their 
empire, and gave him different titles, as Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus, from a temple erected to his honour on the 
Capitoline Hill. Jupiter Tonans, or the thunderer. Ju- 
piter Fulminans, the scatterer of the lightuiiig, and the 
hurler of thunder-bolts. But our chief concern is with 
the Grecian and Egyptian deities, to whom we now return. 
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The Egyptian Dame was Jou, which was a mere dialect 
of Jab, the supreme being, the father; the addition 
of pater^ the Latin word for father, was merely expla- 
natory of the word Jou or Jehov, so that Jon-pater or 
Jupiter is a compound of words; meaning the same 
thing, and seems to have arisen out of the necessity of 
Mtplaming the ancient word Jou or Jo^e. 

• 

Among. &e tree^, the oak was sacred to Jupiter, and he 
hoA three oracles, or phkoes where. he was supposed to 
filve answers lo Ihose wlio came to coastdt him, as the 
prade of. Dodona*— thai ai Trophenias-— >and that of 
Ammottr 

r ^ Jiind, tbawife of Jupitei^, was known by yarious names 
^fnoojl^ifaa 6reck0^ all of which. demonstrate her to b€ 
4be same personage as Uie Isis of the Egyptiuis* 9ha 
,wiul called. Aira, or Mistress: Megaie, the great. The 
Aom^as called her Matnma, the Matron: Regiiuft the 
iQiieeB^ and Mweim, the Admontshen Isis among -the 
Jj^gyptians partook of the titles of her husband t if he «Ms 
trailed kitig» she was denominated a qtieen. If be were 
lermed lord, sbe was (designated by the epithet of bdy 
Dr'ittistress. This is to be foiiod in the Hera of the 
Greeks, and the Hegina. of the Romans* but she is per- 
haps >Btiiliaore! easily, recognised in the Moneta, or Ad« 
monishev of the Romans, whieh^ is plainly derived from 
the Manet of the> Egyptians, which signified the signs, 
signals, or regitUitions — the monitions. This word was 
peculiarly descriptive of the office of Isis, which was td 
intimate to the people, at th^ beginning of each succes* 
sive month, the various duties and . occupations of that 
month, 

' 'f he different countries into which Isis or Jnno was in- 
trodnced", disputed for the honour of having given birth 
to this chief of the goddesses. Saroos and Argos were 

Errticalarly tenacious of this honour. Her childreo were 
ebe. Mars, and Vulcan. 

* Hebe, according to the Greek mythology, was cup^ 
bearer to Jupiter, till offending her lord and master. 
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kbe Was superseded by Ckmymede, the beautiful son of 
the king of Iros; but we must enquire a little into the 
princely pedigree of this supposed favoured youth, and 
attendant on Jupiter. My reader will, long before this, 
be fully aware that the attendant on a god, means 
neither more nor less than aa additional character^ in- 
tended to indicate some minor 'circumstances, that did 
not come within the province of the principal character* 

Almost as soon as • the descendants of Ham had 
learned to accommodate their habits to the inundation 
of the river, the construction of terraces or causeways; 
ffo which they might retire' when the lower grounds 
^cfre inundated, became necessary. At this season 
liorus had to announce the rising of the dog star, this 
be did in the first instance by being attended with a 
dog : he had also to indicate the canicular winds, this 
%as sometimes done by carrying a feather in his hand ; 
w be "was drawn riding on a hawk or. eagle: he now 
l>ore two names ; he was called 'Pirns, from the Hebrew 
mord Paca or Pica, ivhich is an overflowing; or he was 
trilled Chnymede, irom Ganint, the inclosures or ter*- 
races ; and Mad,- Maaure, intimating the places of re- 
treat of a just measure. 

It shoilld sleem that the Egyptatns in the beginning, 
placed snch animals as were necessary to give distinct- 
licss of character to the public signal, near to the prin- 
cipal figure, but that they afterwards made these into 
one compound figure, thus, of the man and the dog, 
was formed a man with a dog's head ; of the man with 
« lion, indicating the sign Leo, was formed a' man with 
a lion's head ; in the same manner the youth riding on a 
hawk was converted into a man with the head of a 
Iiawk. This figure, with regard to the rising of the dog 
star, 'they clilli^ 2%o/%, the dog: also Anubis, the 
barker : with reference to the flood itself, he was called 
Picus, the overflowing, and in regard to the elevated 
inclosures, he was called Ganymede: out of Horus and 
the hawk or eagle, the Greeks invented the tale of 
Ganymede and Jupiter's Eagle. 

X4 
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The cessation of husbandry asd of 'labour in gevcr*! 
while the laod was covered with water, that is during 
the suu^s contiDuancc in Leo and Virgo, was indicated 
by the compound figure of a lion, witli a woman's bead, 
to this symbol they gave the name of Sphtmg^ written 
by the Greeks Sphynx, This is another oriental wcHrd, 
and means redundance. To this figure the Greeks 
attached the well known fiction about the Hddie of the 
Sphynx. The figure of the Sphynx not only expressed 
the commencement of the flood under the sign>Leo,.and 
its continuance through the sign Virgo, but it served t« 
shew the depth of the inundation, for a vast statue of 
the Sphynx was set on ■ a pe<i|estal, raised: to such a 
height, that if the water ascended so as to touch the 
bottom of the statue, it shewed a sufiii^ient depths 
one that was suited to the interests of the hushiMo^Att; 
but if it reached to the back or overflowed the statue^ 
it then indicated a redundance that was unfavourable 
to agriculture. This suspension of hiisbandry . waa re- 
presented by the figure of Horus, swathed and laid on 
his back upon a couch, supported- by the J^gs.of a lioq, 
and having a lion's head at one end and the tail of a 
lion at the other : to this figure the Egyptians gave the 
name of Oreph, or Orph, which means the back, or any 
one laid prostrate on the back, to this the Greeks added 
their termination eus, hence the wotd.Orphem^^^e^pect" 
ing whom this people inventedanother extravag^pt ficp 
tion. During this suspension of labour, and. the con* 
finement of the people to their habitations, they luad^ 
songs for this season, which they sa^ng .or recited ^ for 
itl^eir amusement,, during this period of leisure.. Such 
was the custom among the Celtic tribes, of Gaul and 
Britain; and the materials of which the poems of Ossian 
are composed, are referred to the ancient national songs 
of the Scotch and Irish for their origin. These £gyp^ 
tian hymns were named the hymns of Oreph, or 
Orpheus. 

On the total retiring of the waters, the figure of Or* 

. pheus, or the recumbent Horus, was removed, and he 

again appeared in some active character. This gave 
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birtii to the fictioa of Orpheus returned from helh The 
lion that had laid Horus prostrate was now subdued^ 
he no longer opposed the labours of the husbandman. 
While Horus was Horus-Orpheus, he was unaccompa- 
nied by the figure of Isis, but on his returning to assume' 
some new and active character, he was again seen with 
Isis beside him, and she was then accompanied by a 
lion in chains, or in some other way indicating subjec- 
tion. Isis was in that character called Eridaca, and 
by the Greeks Eurydiee, from EH lion and Daca 
tamed. Hence the story of Orpheus recovering his 
wife £urydice from hell, having lulled the porter to 
sleep by his songs, and hence the name of his consort. 

. It is amusing to observe the ingenuity with which the 
Greek poets and priests screened their ignorance of the. 
true meaning of the Egyptian figures and symbols under 
some romantic fiction. Isis, when indicating the neces- 
sity of laying in a stock of provisions, to ^erve during^ 
tJhe 'time of the people's being confined to their houses, 
was called Calliope, that is the corn roasted, or parch-, 
ed ; the provisions prepared. 

The flood comes on, apd Horus, Oreph, or Orpheus, 
is exhibited as following Calliope, he is now her son, 
according to the rules of Theogony. On his rising from 
his lion couch, he is again joined by Isis, who is now 
his wife Eurydice. Thus all the pretty, the absurd, 
and the indecent tales of the mythologists, are to be 
traced to some one or the other of the f^ptian symbols 
and ceremonials, which have given rise to different 
histories in different countries. Thus, if Janus, or Horus . 
with two faces, or Picus with his hawk*s head, have 
passed for two princes, who had reigned jointly and 
amicably in Latium, it is because some eastern nations 
have carried thither the symbols of the opening year, 
and of the canicular winds that attended it ; and if 
Orpheus has been reputed to have sung in the mountains* 
of Thracia, tamed the lions, and married a princess of 
Thracia, Eurydice, it is because the symbols brought 
into Thtacia by tmrellers, who were fond of the cu8«> 
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toms of their own country, were by degrees personifieo* 
and converted into so many marvellous stories. 

' Horus on his first appearance afler the drying op of 
tlie waters bad also another name, which referred to the 
land freed from or drawn as it were out of the waters, 
that is Mosa^ changed by the Greeks to Mv9etu. It is 
said of Pharaoh's daughter and the Hebrew foundling, 
that she called his name Moses, because she had drawn 
him out of the waters. About the end of atitumn 
when the out-door labours were ended, the Egyptians 
commenced their nightly manufacture of thread and 
linen, which was to them a considerable source of 
emolument. Horus, when exhibited to intimate these 
itoctnrnal employments, was called Lynns, from the 
Hebrew word Lun or Lyn, which signifies the watching 
or setting up in the night. It is probably that Luna 
is derived from the Hebrew word Lun, 

Horus thus changing his name and his attribates, has 
evidently given birth to the tales of Linus, Museus, Or- 
pheus, Picus, Ganymede, Janus, and other pretended' 
heroes and legislators ; and to kings that never existed 
btil in the absurd ideas of the mythologists. In this way 
the chronology of Egypt has been extended far beyond 
that of • the Mosaic. To this, like the drowning man 
c*fltching at a reed, the infidels make their appeal in 
their opposition to the Mosaic history of creation. 

< On 'account of the various civil and religious occupa- 
tions of the people, being thus regulated by the several 
characters assumed t>y Horus, the Son of Osiris, he re- 
ceived the name of Menes from the oriental word Man ah, 
to number, to order. Out of this word were formed se^ 
veral derivatives and compounds; and this Menes, the 
Regulator, was put at the head of all the kings of the 
several provinces of Egypt, under various epithets, all 
ilnplyiug the ruler or regulator of the people ; thus he 
was Minos, Menon, or Memnon, Menophis, or Mnevis^ 
Considering Horus as the son of Osiris, and confounding 
Osiris with Ham or <>ham, some of the names of Horus 
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had allusion to bis parentage, and he was called' JHTeno* 
9irei: in reference to Chem and to Ais, he was called 
Chem-U, Sometimes he was called Young Osiris, and' 
sometimes simply Osiris. Thus Mene$, the pretended 
founder of the Egyptian monarchy, has no more reality 
in him than his father Osiris, the ancient character of 
the Sun. 

For the same reason that Horns was called Menef, the 
Ruler, Isis was called PaUa$, from the Hebrew Paiek,* 
to have rule or precedence. ' But the Athenian Pallas 
was armed from top to toe, which may appear at first 
sight to be inconsistent with the character of {he Egyptian 
Isis; but this is only aproof of what Diodorus Siculus, 
and other learned men have asserted, viz. that the popu* 
lation of Athens originally consisted of a colony from* 
Sais, a city of lower Egypt, and that the Athenian Pallas^ 
was armecf because the Isis of Sais, their parent city; was^ 
worshipped, in complete armour. * 

Another striking point of resemblance between Athens 
and Sais was the cultivation of the olive tree and the[ 
flax. This culture constituted the chief sottrce of wealth^ 
to the people of Sais; indeed the city derived its iiame^ 
from Zaith, an olive-tree; as did Athens from Atan, or 
if /(ma, linen, which again shows the affinity of thia city' 
with Sais, where the manufacturing of lined was the sta-' 
pie trade of the country. The fine linen of Egypt is no-' 
ticed as an article of luxury in Judea, Prov. ch. vii. v. 16. 
Thucydides informs us that the Athenians, being* of^ 
Egyptian extraction, wore linen clothing ' only, till the ^ 
time of the Peloponnesian war. ! 

In Athens, as in the mother country, the season for 
spinding was announced by an Isis, bearing the repre-' 
seutatlon of a weaver's beam. Thus habited Isis received 
the nfarae of Minerva, from the Hebrew Maruwer, a 
Weaver's beam. The reason assigned for the Ids of 
^ Mens being armed is, that the inhabitants of Athens, 
were like those of Egypt, divided into three classes, viz. 
the senators, who were as 1 have before- noticed, also the' 
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judges aod the, priests — ^tlie fansbaodffleD — and the arti-^ 
ficers. Sais was remarkable for the number of good 
soldiers it furnisfaed, which were taken from ampng the 
husbandmen : This gave a military turn of mind to these 
people, which led them to prefer Isis armed to any other 
dress ; for the same reason the Minerva of the Athenians 
was armed. Hence she became in time the goddess of 
war among the Greeks; but her usual accompaniments 
prove the Minerva pf the Athenians to be no other than 
the Isis of Sais. 

. First, on her shield was exhibited a front view of a face 
intended to represent the full moon. This head was 
surrounded by serpents, which my reader by this time 
understands to be the symbol of plenty : she was also 
attended by an owl. These symbols plainly intimated 
a sacrifice in the evening, ana at the time of the full 
moon. Isis was thus exhibited, when she was to pro- 
claim the sacrifice and thanksgivings that preceded the 
gathering and the pressing of the olives, which formed 
the riches of Sais and of Athens. Her name on this oc- 
casion, was, as in every other instance, highly appropriate 
to the character she assumed; that is Medusa, from 
Medufhah, the Hebrew for thrashing, or the pressing of 
the olives, which was analogous to the thrashing of the 
corn. The wheels used for pressing the Qlives, were 
called G ALGAt, that is, literally, the wheels. The Greeks 
changed this into Gorgon. The origin of these symbols 
being lost, the Greek sculptors thought that a hideous 
countenance best suited the head that was surrounded 
with serpents ; and as the pressing of the olives seemed 
to turu the fruit into stones* here was a fine field for the 
inventive talents of the Greek poets ; and hence the Me* 
dusa and the Gorgons, whose frightful aspect chilled the 
blood of the beholders, and turned them into stones. 

« 

When a morning ,i^ctjj^e was to be announced, Isis 
was attended. by a cock; .when a midnight bne» a raven 
was her companion. Thus in the armed Minerva of the 
Athenians we recognbe the Isis of Sais, and confirm the 
aUsertion of Thucydides, Diodorus, and others* that the 
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people of Athens were a colony from Sais, and (hat her 
religion was that of the parent city» and the same that 
was common to all Egypt, while the Hebrew or Phoenician 
language being the only true key to the proper names of 
the Grecian mythological characters, shews that this 
colony migrated from Egypt to Greece at so early a 
period that this primitive language was not become 
obsolete in- that country. 

I shall now proceed to show the origin of some other 
of the Grecian deities ; and first of Apollo, with Belenua 
and Latona, Apollo, according to the Grecian mytho- 
logy, was the son of Jupiter and Latona ; that is as much 
as to say, Apollo is iiorus, the son of the OsirU and Ins 
of the Egyptians. To identify Latona with IsU we have 
only to discover the meaning of the name of Latona, and 
the correspondent symbols of Isis, when she appears to 
warn the people to retire from the inundation to the pre- 
pared terraces, taking a sufficient quantity of provisions 
with them. Latona then is from Leto^ a lizard : Isis 
on the occasion just mentioned, was sometimes exhibited 
with the amphibious lizard on her hand and arm. This 
is very elegantly designed and executed in the figure of 
Isis at the front of the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Some- 
times Isis was represented as half woman and half lizard. 
The tortoise and the duck sometimes supplied the place 
of the lizard. 

To Isis-Latona, succeeded Horus-Apollo, who on that 
account is called her son. The word Apollo is Greek, 
and signifies the Conqueror. 

When the waters of the Nile left the plains time 
enough to give them a month free before the-entrance of 
the sun into Sagittary, the Egyptian husbandman was 
sure of being able to survey and re-measure his lands, 
and sow his seed before winter, and remain in perfect 
security till harvest. This was mastering the Nile— it 
was overcoming Python the great serpent. This was in- 
dicated by Horus armed with arrows ; and now Hotm 
the husbandman, is become Horus the conqueror, ia 
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Greek ApoUo; and Isis now assumes the name of Dione 
or DianUt she too coming next in order after Latona, is, 
in the lan^age of mythology, her daughter, and the. 
sister of Apollo ; she should, by the same rule as his 
companion, be his wife also, but the Greeks have thought 
proper to make her averse to marriage. 

Dione, or Diana, signifies a1>uudance: the natural 
consequences of a well-timed husbandry. ,Tlie Egyptians 
put a quail into her hand intimating a state of security, 
the reason of which is that the same oriental word that' 
signifies quail, also signifies security. These figures 
transported by some travellers into the island of Delos, 
probably gave birth to the fable of Latona, in which 
they pretended that a barbarous enemy had pursued and 
encompassed her with the waters of the ocean ; that by' 
l^ood fortune she perceived the land of the small island] 
of Delos, rising above the waters ; that she fled thither, 
and lived upon olives, dates, and a few Jtuits found 
there, and that she brought forth Horus arid died in this 
island ; that Horus had armed himself with arrows and' 
l^iiled Ob or Python; that on this account he was called 
Apollo, or the Conqueror; and lastly, that Latona had 
been transformed into a quail, or ortyx, and given the 
name of Ortygia to the island which had afforded her au 
asylum. It is curious to observe the turn which fiction 
has given to a simple fact. The lizard which denoted 
the necessity of retiring from the inundation, is suc- 
ceeded by the quail which indicated the security of the 
husbandman after the retiring of the waters, and thus 
is fabricated the metamorphose of Latona into a 
quail. 

But this legend, or fiction, was not confined to Delos,* 
the Ephesians also had in their country the olive arid 
tlie palm trees which had relieved Latona in her diMress. 
They had a place called Ortygia, and they very earnestly' 
pleaded before Tiberius, that they npon good grounds 
claimed to themselves the birth of Apollo and Diana, 
which the inhabitants of Delos pretended to take from 
them. 
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*Tlie victory of Horus or Apollo over the Python, was 
not only the subject of rejoicings in £gypt» but in 
various parts of Greece, and games called the Pytbiaa 
games were celebrated iu honour of Pytbeus Apollo* 
A confouoding of twp distinct but analogous circunn 
stances, led the Greeks to a confounding of the persons 
of AppUo with that of Osiris. 

. The circumstances alluded to, are the universal de« 
luge and the inundation of the Nile* In the first, the 
great water monster assailed the sun, and for a time 
subdued him. In the second, Horus or husbandry is. 
attacked, and ill-treated by 06,* hut finally vanquished 
by hhn; he is for this reason called by some the. young 
Osiris, to distinguish him from Osiris, or the Sun, who. 
yras so weakened by the attack of the monster that he 
never recovered his former strength. But others who* 
do not discriminate between the original flood and ther 
inundation of the Nile, by which young Osiris or hus- 
bandry WAS thwarted, confounded Horus with Osiris,, 
that is, they mistook Apollo for the Sun, this was the 
error of the later Greeks; and they accordingly gave 
Apollo a splendid car, with four high spirited horses,- 
aad put the whip into his hand, that more properly be-^ 
longed to his father, and called him the Sun, yet still 
considered him as the offspring of Jupiter. In the 
chariot and horses of the sun, we have an instance of 
that discriminating feature which I have mentioned, by 
which th^ embellishments Of the Greeks are to be dis- 
tinguished from the primitive state of the tradition or' 
memorial ; that is, that the epithets and proper names 
employed in these supplementary finishings, are so en-; 
tirely of Greek etymology, that neither the Hebrew nor 
any of its dialects afford a key to them, while none but 
the Hebrew, or a dialect of it, will give the meaning oC 
those mythological phrases and epithets that are of im^. 
mediate Egyptian origin : thus, 

Eous, denotes the redness of the rising sun. 

Pyrous^ expresses an increase of lustre. 

■ I > ■» " ' ' '" " '* ' ' " ' ■ '■' ■■' ■■ 

* The swelling or inundation of the Nile. 
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JBihcm, denotes noon, or the time of full splelidour. 
Pkhgcm, expresses the time of his setting. 

• These are words that are purely Greek, and caonot 
be referred to the Hebrew toogiie. 

In the beautiful sculptures of the Greeks^ ApoJIo is 
represented as a young man with a lyre in his hand, or 
with a bow and arrows ; of this last the Apollo fielvi- 
dere as a fine specimen. In basso relievoes the head of 
ApoUo is surrounded with rays, intimating that he is the 
represcDtatiTe of the sun. Apollo was supposed to 
preside over JUtuie, Poetry, and Rhetcric, to teach the 
art of divination, or foretelling future events, and the 
art of archery. As the god of music and poetry, he is 
depicted seated on a rock with his harp in his haad^ 
and surrounded by the muses and the graces; to com- 
plete the group, a winged horse named Pegasns, with a 
stream of water springing up at one of his feet, and 
trickling down the side of the hill, was added. 

' Now if all this is to be explained by referring both 
the whole and each individual part to Egypt, and the 
explanation of the respective names to some early dia- 
lect of the Hebrew language, there surely can be 
no doubt left as to the true origin of the religion of 
Greece. 

After the tme sense of the Egyptian symbols bad 
been so far perverted as to change their significant signs- 
into gods and goddesses, that were solely taken up with 
the care of supplying the wants of the Egyptians^ or of 
informing them in all their civil and religious concerns ; 
each province paid a special worship to one or other of 
these figures, changed into deities ; some places how- 
ever prderred uniting several of them together. Thus 
it has fared with the subject now before us. 

Horu8-A polio, having laid aside his arrows, takes his 
lyre, refreshes- himself after his labours, and rejoices in 
having no enemy left: this is very expressive of the 
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feasts, which were alwiiys attended with muBic, and of 
thfe repose which the husbandman enjoys in Egypt during 
the months of December and January, the months that 
succeed the seed time, and during the suspension of out 
door labour, by the inundation which lasted through 
July, August, and September. 

It is interesting to remark the accumulation of this 
poetic group: first, Horus-Apollo, that is Horns the 
conqueror, has conquered the great serpent, by sowing 
his seed while the »un was in Sagtttary, or the Archer; 
the sun has passed through that sign and his crop now 
is sprung up, and presents a promising appearance* 
His arrows laid beside him denote the circumstance of 
.the sun's having passed that part of the ecliptic which 
.is marked with an arrow; his sitting posture denotes 
repose, while his lyre expresses his exultation for hia 
Tictory. The months of July, August and September, 
were months in which there was not only a saspensioa 
of business, but the inhabitants of different hamlets or 
places of temporary abode^ were separated from each 
other by the intervention of the wat«r, which covered 
all the more depressed parts of the country. 

The approach of this season was indicated, in a variety 
of ways, chiefiy by exhibiting Horus in appropriate 
characters: in some places this was announced by 
a single Isis, with her hands empty and hanging down^ 
and a hawk*s feather in her head-dress ; in other places 
three Isises were exhibited, indicating the cessation of 
labour by having hold of each other's hands. The name 
given to these figures was JSeriiout, which, signifies 
separation or divorcement, a h^hly appropriate epithet^ 
but being Hebrew the Greeks did not understand it; 
bat they had in their own language the word ChariUt, 
which seemed very like it, and as this word means 
gracefulness, kindness, and whatever is lovely, and as 
Apollo had been considered as the patron of music, 
poetry, ^c. these three patronesses- of grace and dignity 
were considered as very suitable companions to his 
godship. 
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The retiring of the ivaters, or, in other wor<kr» ffaei 
delivery of ihe land from them, was announced by 
Horus, tinder the epithet Mosa or Moses/ ^hich the 
Greeks rendered Museus. This was the general signal 
of the commencement of the nine months of the earth's 
abstraction from the waters, but it was the part of /m 
to announce or intimate .the appropriate duties and 
labours of each succeeding month, by appearing in 
a character adapted to the occasion. 

' These nine months were called the nine moses, for 
the reason before assigned, viz: that they were the 
fhonths during which the earth was extricated from the 
waters, and for the s.ame reason each individual Isis w^ 
called Mosa. Here, again, the Greeks ignorant of the 
true meaning of Mosha or Mosa, had recourse to their 
t)wn word Mousa, a song: in this they seemed to be 
supported by the symbols which dome of their female^ 
bore in their hands ; for instance, the Isis that imme- 
diately followed the retiring of the flood, bore in one 
hand ai square and compass, alluding to the measuring 
of the lands, while the lute, the sistrum, or the tabor, 
graced the other, the musical, instruments having re- 
ference to the monthly festival, This Isis wa^^. of 
course, the patroness of geometry and music ;.'thns the 
emblems borh by each succeeding Mosa, designated th^ 
bearer as the deity who presided over some particular 
art or science. These circumstances gave these nine 
females an undoubted claim to join the company of 
Apollo and the Graces* But what, it may well be 
asked, has this winged-horse to do with Apollo, and the 
Muses, and the Graces? his wings seem to declare him 
the offspring of the poet's imagination : no, thiit is not 
ihe case; this horse, like the rest of the groupe, is 
a very significant figure, anct his oriental name Peg-tuSf 
from which the Greeks get their Peffdms, declares its 
true meaning. 

The Phoenicians, like the Hebrews, called their boats, 
their ships, and their horses, thus the Hebrew word 
9H8, signifies both a ship and a horse. The lohabitaQlt 
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of Oacks or Cadiar, in Spain, who were a colony of 
Phoenicians, called their vessels their horses, and repre-» 
seated them in painting and sculpture by the figure of 
a horse, but added wings, in allusion to the sails of the 
vessel, thus distinguishing between the literal and the 
figurative idez, 'The boats or other vessels that had 
been useful during the inundation, in order that the 
people might keep up a necessary intercourse with each 
other, on the retreat of the flood became unnecessary, 
and they were accordingly laid up till the return of the 
Keritouty or the month of inundation; the emblem of 
the ship was then denominated Pag, sus, i. e. the ship 
, at leisure or unemployed, the Hebrew word Pag, sig- 
nifying leisure or cessation. In order more forcibly to 
restrain Pegasus to his figurative meaning of a ship^ 
the ancients added a stream of water to this sign, which 
they represented as flowing from one of his feet; thi^ 
gave birth to the well-knowti classic fiction. 

Bat to return to Apollo, who is said to have taught 
difination, and to have pronounced oracles, and fore- 
told future events : these circumstances only prove that 
Apollo is the same with Horus, whose business it was 
to inform, the people by hi^ attributes of what was to 
be done and expected, according to the winds, an4 
other circumstances by which the husbandry of the 
Egyptians was influenced. With reference to his pre- 
dictionsy Apollo was called Posan ; this name is said tq 
have been given him from his mitigating pain, or from 
his great skill in hunting ; in these explanations of this 
word, there is both choice and variety; but we mus^ 
seek for a more satisfactory interpretation, and we find 
it in the Abb6 Pluche's exposition of this name, who 
Considers the word Pcean as signifying a revealer. It is 
ft part of the appellation which Pharaoh bestowed on 
Joseph after he had interpreted his dreams^, viz : tsapkat 
pceaneh, the revealer of secret things. 

We have seen the twelve Isises which denote ih^ 
Egyptian year, distinguished into three idle and nine 
ftctive ones ; the first three Were usually introduced bj 
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Mercuiry, or Hoxus Anubis, i. e. the dog-st«r/ wfaieh 
preceded the . inuDdatiob ; and the latter by Horus 
Apollo, or the conquerer, who had prevailed over Ob^ 
or the monster. 

We have now to take another view of the EgyptiaD 
year, as divided into four parts of three months each ; of 
which three are assigned to the Graces, three to the 
Furies, three to the Pares, and three to the Harpies. 
The Graces, as we have already seen, characterized the 
months of July, August, and September. The- Furies 
or Eumenidef, with their heads encompassed with ser- 
pents, and each carrying a torch in her hand> denoted 
the three months of autumn. We are not now to be 
informed that the Egyptians attached the idea of life, 
of health, and of abundance to the serpent, while the 
Greeks attached the idea of something mischievoiM, ma- 
liguant, and deadly to these animals: they therefore gave 
to the figures of Isis, thus invested,- the appellation of 
Furies, and assigned to them the office of tormenting 
the wicked in Tartarus; or else the poets make them 
quit their abodes to suggest some enormous crime» or to 
incline natious to madness. 

The Egyptian or oriental name of these females is 
Omin-oth, which signifies nurses. The Greeks, in. their 
rooted aversion to the Hebrew terminations, bave.sub« 
stituted ides for oth; they also commuted the inceptive 
O for £u, thus forming a Greek word, which was very 
much opposed to the idea they had been led ta adopt, 
from the he£uc{ dress, of their Isises, for thet Greek 
word means well affected, while they attribute to the 
females themselves, nothing but cruelty and mahgnity. 
The name of nurses was very appropriate to the aur 
tumnal representatives of Isis, it. alluded to tiie drink 
that was then brewed, and to the pressing of the grapes, 
olives, and apples. The name of furies is from the 
Hebrew furiet, a wine press. The torches were the 
public sign of a s.acrifice. 

If farther proof were wanting to confirm the origin 
of the Eumenides, and to prove that they were derived 
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from Egypt at a time when her language had not varied 
much from its Hebrew original, the individual names of 
these figures would amply supply it; for Alecto means 
to collect or gather, Tuiphane, from Tsapkan, to hide 
or to inclose, and Megara to sink or precipitate, have 
an obvious reference to the vintage, to gathering the 
fruit, to putting the wine into casks or bottles, and 
lastly to the fining of it. 

The Parece denote the three months of January, Febru- 
ary, and March; these three females are spinsters iii 
Greece as well as in Egypt ^ they hold the weaver's beam, 
the distafi;the spindle and the scissars, or some other 
symbol of making thread or cloth, for these occupations 
were much attended to during these three months ; the 
word Pare-ai signifies a veil, and was probably applied 
to sopteparticular article similar to the shawls. The veils 
are spoken of in the prophet Isaiah. The Greek poets 
feigned that the Parcae were three sisters, who continued 
spiBniikg out the thread of each Individ ual's life, and 
catting without remorse the thread of him whose ticket 
should be drawn out of the fatal urn, into which they 
pretended the names of mortals were thrown and in- 
cessantly shaken together. 

The name of Harpie$ given to the three fsises that 
proclaimed the months of April, May, and June, was 
expressive of the grasshoppers or locusts, and other 
destroetive insects, that ravaged and spoiled every 
green thiag at that season, these being brought froni 
the lower end of Africa and the shores of the Red Sea 
by the winds that prevailed during those months. The 
name is derived from Arbeh, which is the same word 
that is made use of in Exodus, ch. 10, and rendered locustg 
by the translators. The winds that brought these in- 
seels were often so violent as to lay waste whole plains 
of olive trees. The symbols of these winds were female 
iaces attached to the bodies and claws of voracious 
birds : Virgil thus notices them. 

'' Safe from ibe storm* tlie Strompbades I. gain, 1 , 

* • • " Encircled by the vast'IohiaD main, > 

M^here dwelt Ceeline with her Harpy train ; j 
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The torches tbat were always carried before Ceres,' 
belonged to the more ancient memorial of the flood, and 
to this the epithets TTtemU, Themisto, and Adrasiia, are 
also to be referred; they mean the excellence of Jire, 
which became necessaij in every private family after the 
flood. These names of Isis are additional proofs of the 
change that took place at that eventful period. Tke^mis 
and I%em-uio are derived from Tham, perfection or ex- 
cetience, and A$h or Ashto, fire. Adar is also another 
word for excellence. So that Adrastia is still the same 
meaning under a diflFerent epithet. 

From what has been now addaced, it is evident that 
Semele is Isis, and that the son of Semele is Horns, who 
being* sometimes made of gold was thence named Here- 
siohton — the Golden Horns. He is also called the Child, 
or Liber: and as the author of liie and subsistence he is 
called Pater, and Liber^Pater, that is the Child Father. 

This procession is one of the ceremonials which the 
Athenians brought out of Egypt with them, and which 
continued to attest the country they came from. Three 
young Athenian women carried in their feasts a basket 
wherein lay a child and a serpent : . the three maideps 
that carried the basket, had names relating to bos- 
bandry, the symbols of which they bore in their hands : 
they were called Bene, Pandrotae, and Agkntroe, which 
signified the alternations of rain, of dew, and of fine 
weather. In these festivals or commemorations of the, 
ancient state of things, the hunting of wild beaats, a 
necessary employment in order to keep down their nam- 
bers, was not forgotten, but celebrated by mimic cbases, 
whidh became in time very tumultuons and disorderiy 
scenes^ 

' What has been advanced is sofficient to idieiitify Bac* 
chos with Horns. The name is derived from Baccolh, by 
changing the Greek for the Hebrew termination. The 
word signifies aiourntng^r lamentation; notwithstanding 
Bacchus became the god of wine and revelry. But the 
names of Bacchus were very numerous, and which, when 
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their* true meaiBDg was lost ^ve rise to^any absurd 
co«jecturep .and ridiauloufr stories.- In these akieient 
commemorative festivals, the people invoked the nam^ 
of God >vitfa great lamentations: tthe^y ealled bim the 
tnighty^ the ^e, the father of lift. They implored his 
assistance : they addfressed him with expresstiins of con- 
trition and sorrow, and on these occasions frequently used 
the words lo Bacche, or Baccoth, "Lord behold our 
tears.'' Hence these epithets, - Jehova, Heven, Hevohoe, 
and Eloah. These, with many other words, which were 
the expressions of grief and of adoration, became so 
many titles of this child, which formed so ifnpprtant a 
character in the commemorative representation ; and 
'when they bad falsely converted these instructive signs 
into deities, this Ben Seniele was addressed as a god by 
the names of Bacchus, of lacch us, Evan, Evpe, Dethy- 
rambus, Jao, and Eleleus. When attacking the wild 
beast -they cried aloud, "^Lord thou art.an host to me;" 
iogaboL- " L.ord he my guide;" io nissi, or Dionissi. 
Of all these names, ^hat which seemed the most taking in 
Italy, was Baccoth, or Bacchus, while the Greeks werfe 
better pleased with the mo|:e sonorous name of Diony- 
sus. 

These names, misunderstood, gave birth in time to a 
number of silly stories; thus he was imagined to be the 
son of Jupiter, on account ^f his name Dio^ and that he 
was born at Nysa, a city in Arabia. 'As numerous ab- 
surdities were the offspring of changing mere figures 
and representations into men and women, and' then into 
Gods, so also much confusion and error was introduced 
into history and chronology^ by again changing them 
into mortals; thus Bacchus, made a. human being, is 
said to have been a famous man, that really existed^; 
since the eastern and the western nations all agree that 
Dionysus made a voyage into India, and that the time 
taken up in this expedition was attested by the establii^ 
ment of a fea§t that returned every third year; that is, 
they consider the festivcd of the Bacchanals to have 
beep instituted to commemorate this expedition. Some 
imagined they had found one of the sons of Ham in the 

L 
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child of the representation^ and that it was that son 
ivho had founded the kingdom of Egypt; they called 
Irim Minos, a word which has been explained before*; 
another appellation which they bestowed on this Sup- 
posed son of Hatn was Muori, which seems to be only 
a corruption of Mizraim, the scripture naime of this 
chief of the Egyptian cblonies. 

. Some of the eastern nations fancied they had discerned 
the prototype of this favourite child in Nimrod, who 
made himself famous in the neighbourhood of the Eu- 
phrates. He was there asserted to b^ the son of Chus, 
consequently the offspring of Ham, the father oJP Chus. 
He was bom in Chusistan,* a province on the other side 
of the Persian gnlph, which sttli* preserved the nain^ of 
Nimrod's father. From these fictions they took occasion 
to confound Bacclius with Niinrod. 'To this, perhft^ft 
the festivals in celebration of the fatintitta: of wild 
beasts gate considerable colour, for Nimroa had been 
a mighty hunter. The scripture calls him a mighty 
hunter before the Lord ; and though ihterpreters hate 
-inveighed against Nimrody there dbes' not appear* to be 
any thing said to his disadvantage in the text itself. 
The success of his chases, so useful to the whole conn- 
try, procured him the confidence of those who resided 
near Babel, and being often at their head, he began to 
form a' small kingdom, whidr, without reas6i)', Was con- 
founded with' the beginning of the Aslsyrian'power. 

Though the appliclition of a- few pdi^iculars ofNimrod 
to Horus, or, which is' the same thing, to Bacchus^ 
were not without probability, they w^re Who/lly destitute 
of truth. Horus, or yo'Ang Osiris, or Mefnes, 'or Bac- 
chus, by whatever' name they pleased to call hiih, has 
BO settled rank in history nor in existence. In quftlity 
of the son of Isis, he is- a native of Eg^t — ^thetl he is 
made a native of Nysns, in Arabia— a third legend 'give's 
him birth near the river Euphrates*— again he is. Without 
doubt, the son of Semele, a*woman very Well khown in 
BoBotia ; in short he is born in so m^ny places, ^at bis 
genealogists and historians knew notwhat to sa^r. If 
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,we pass on to the retinue of Bacchas, we shall, in the 
personages composing it, iind proof that Bacchus was 
no more than. a. mark or assumed character, and not any 
man that ever ^existed. 

To sender the representation of the ancient chases, 
and of the first state of manliind more striking, the 
people appeared ia~suoh-eloaths- as -men wore about 
the time of the^dispersion, when they were in; want, of 
many things known iu a more advanced state of society^ 
when the change in.the temparatar^ of the air, and the 
confusion caused on the earth's surface, obliged them to 
seek for warm. clothing in the furs of beasts, to build 
ahelters. for themselves, and on account of their new 
wants to invent new. arts* It is- probable, and it is na^ 
iund to believe, that the people of primeval times clothed 
themselves ^in- the. skins-of the bea»t» which, they killed 
in. hunting; especially those ^of bucks andgoats^ which 
were more soft and pliant than any others* He that 
had kiUed-a lion or a tiger,^ might ^casionally wear this 
badge of his activity and courage, %nd obtain ^onp.urablf 
attention by this garment. When the arts of spinning 
and weaving, by which a more convenient clothing was 
obtained, were invented, the remembrance of the rude* 
ness of former times, and the comparison of the hard- 
ships that men then endured, with the comfarts and 
conveniences that they afterwards enjoyed, gave a pap- 
ticular interest to the festivals, which were instituted as 
tnemoffials of this ancient state of things, and they were 
conducted perhaps with more animation and ^delight 
than any others. 

- One of the most essential parts of the feast was to ap- 
pear at them covered with the skins of goats, bucks, 
tigers, and other tame and wild animals. The actors 
also in these representations smeared their faces with 
blood* to shew the marks of the dangers they had en- 
countered, and of the victoi^ they had obtained. 
Instead of blood, they sometimes had- recourse to a 
slight smearing of dregs of wine, or to the j^iice of mul- 
hemespi whi<^ waa-k^ shocking oa-the face of the 
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actor, than the blood of the beasts would haTe been; 
and answered the end quite as well. Virgil alludes to 
this practice when he represents the actors of the Bac- 
chanals as smearing their f(»reheads and temples with 
the juice of mulberries. These festivals soon degene- 
rated into masquerades and eatrai^agant ramblings ; into 
bellowing and transports of fury* in which the actors 
seemed to strive to outdo each other in acts of madjiess ; 
bence the epithet of Bacchanalian revels. Inf^tead of 
putting on a buck or a goafs skin* they thought it best 
to dress themselves up altogether in the character of 
the animal; and. for this purpose they made themselves 
masks of the bark of trees, adapting the features to 
the character they wished to . assume. Instead of a 
child carried mysteriously about. in a chest, they by 
degrees contracted the custom of carrying about a good 
plump boy, who was to act the part of this imaginary 
god. In^ process of time they gave him a chariot, and 
lo render the whole more striking, the pretended tigers 
offered to draw him, whilst the fictitious bucks and 
goats jumped and capered round him. . . 

The assistants in the ceremonial, thus, masked and 
disguised, had names given them, agreeable to what 
was acting. They were called Satyrs, from Satur; 
hidden* disguised ; and Fauoi, from Phaiitm, faces or 
masks ; hence the Fauns anl^Satyrs of the Greeks and 
.Romans. When the . ceremony was ended, they sus- 
pended their masks on the nearest tree, dedicating them 
to Bacchus. . 

By the preaching of the ministers of the gospel, whose 
^omdiission was to turn the nations from. these vanities 
to serve the living God, the festivals of Bacchus were 
abolished, or rather changed their object and dismissed 
some of their extravagancies; but intemperate feast- 
ings and revellings are still practised at the same season 
of the year, under the pretence of doing honour to the 
founder of that religion, one of whose maxima is, *' let 
your moderation be known, to all men," and again^ 
*< whether ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do* do all 
to the glory of God.'^ 
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lliose wbo followed or attended the chariot of Bac^ 
cbas were called Baechantes^ that is mourners, because 
the fe9s|; begau with woes and complaints, and with 
frequent invqcations on the assistance of God. .The 
.women who- carried the sacred baskets were called Me* 
nadesy that is the bearers of the manes or public signs ; 
.Thyades, that is wanderers, from their running, abput ; 
and Bassarides, the grape gatherers, because the feasts 
were celebrated after vintage, and when the new wine 
>egan to be drinkable. The whole was succeeded by 
an old msMi upon an ass, who advanced with a sedate 
countenance, offering wine to the: tired youth, and in* 
viting every body to take some rest. The name of this 
figure is Silen,^ or Silva», which means repose, or safety ; 
the character seems intended to indicate the exemption 
of the aged from these labours, and the repose which 
they were entitled to for their past exertions. Yirgil 
alludes to the hanging up of the masks in the following 
lines :■ 

^ Bacchus, on thee we catl, witli h;^mB» dlvloe,' 
And hang thy itatues on the lofty pine ; 
Hence, plenty every smiting vineyard fills, 
Through the deep valleys and the sloping hills* 
Where'er the goa inclines his lovely face, 
More Inscions fruit the rich plantations grace. 
Then let us Bacchns' praises daly sing, 
And consecrated cakes and' chargers bring. 
Dragg'd by their horns, let victim goats expire, 
And roast on hazel spits before the fire. 
Come, sacred sire, with luscious clusters crown'd, 
£et all the riches of thy reign abound ; 
Each field, replete with blushing autumn glo^r; 
And in deep tides, by thee, the foaming vintage How.'* 

. Notwithstanding the Greek and the Latin poets thus 
make Bacchus the god of wine and the guardian of the 
vineyards; there is not much to countenance this cha- 
racter in what has yet presented itself in the feast of 
the memorial of past events ; yet Bacchus is sufficiently 
identified with the infant Horus and the Van^ in these 
.words : 

^'Mystica yannus laccbU 
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We miksi'then ebdeaTOUf ti^ find tbeflemUfitice offhe 
▼ine-crowii'dy cupi-bedriilg Ba'cdms in t6m'e othet cha^ 
racter assumed tyy the Horus of the Egyptians ; this we 
shall d6 in the feast of the iof-gathering of thre vintagey 
and die celebration off the general ' Harvests; This fes- 
tival was also held in Decetnber, because it was a leisure 
time and a pleasant season of the year, and very appro- 
priate, for the vintage was over. Under the directioii 
of Alecto, the dusters had been collected and submitted 
to the presses : under the instruction of TiHphone, it 
had been 'committed to the casks or vats; ai^ lastly, 
•Megara presiding, it was undergoing the process of 
tinfng. In the ^sttval for celebrating these blessings, 
and expressing their gratirtude to^ heaven for them, JHorus 
appeared in the* chara^Ster of a stout young' ntan, 
Ibending beneatfar the weight of three large* jars ^ti his 
head; each of them sumarounted with a loaf, and suf!- 
rouuded with fruits and vegetables, among which no 
doubt were clusters of grapes* The whole of these 
were placed on the horns of a goat, expressive of the 
season of (he year, by the sigto Capficom. Here then 
we seem to have found taot Bacchus Liber, h\it Bacchus 
Pater ; not Ben Semek, the child of the representation, 
but the principal character in the feast of the- vintage. 

Out of this symbol, the elegant taste of the Greek 
sculptors made a highly classical figure, by banishing 
the pitchers from the head and horns, and placing a cup 
in his band, at the same time twining the vine, or the 
ivy, gracefully about his brows, while the poets em- 
bellished his history with a number of pretty fictions. 
Another circumstance, the attitude of Horus, furnished 
another deity; vtzr Harpecfates, whom titer 6r<ieki<Bailed 
the god of silence ; for Horus, oik the preseiit eecassloo^ 
held his finger on his lips,- ifttimating the'neocasity of 
moderation .and tranquillity. Instead of. the cinnibronB 
horns on the head of this Horus, the Greek scnlptots 
placed a single horn ia his hand. This was overflowing 
with fruits, and thence received the name of the bom 
of plenty. But this horn of abundance was more fre- 
quently put into the hand of Isis, as the announcer of 
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the festival of the htryeats. . To Harms fiunxikMi there-* 
forje, the Grecpaa artist*, and poc^s .gavc^ the, oUfs the 
wreath ofiyy^or of yine leaves^ and thte thyjsis^ or 
wand, .witfi vuie twtgs twined around it;, bat in aU these 
refinements }ie is still the Horus, who, bending beneath 
the weigl^t of flaggons of wine, .loaves, of breads and 
yavfouilfruit* and vegetables^, announced, the festival of^ 
ihe.harvesta: he is the sameHorus, who» in a preceding* 
exhibition*, was. the cbildt the representative oi infant 
husbandry: the identity of the two characters being 
acknowledged in the paradoxical .expression of lib^ 
fater. 


Venus. ^, ^^ 

If we now tritce the origin of Venus, t)i^.reputed god* 
dess of love and beauty, we shall find her to be only 
the offspring of erroneous ideas, respecting son^e 'epi- 
thets and characters of the Egyptian Isis. We will 
first take her history from the Greek mythology, in 
order to discover what points in that may be analogous 
to the Grecian epithets and characters of Isis. Venus 
is repsesented as springing from the froth of the sea, a 
sea-shell gliding smoothly on the surface of the waves 
^wafte4 by tl|^e gentle zephyrs to the foot of Mount 
Cythera, here the goddess lands', and as she walks, 
flowers, bloom beneftt^her feet, and tbe rpsy hours who 
Wer^ entrusted w^thhe^ education,, receive and conduct 
Iter to heaven, . I^i8,,,as. tl^e mo).hcr ^f (i^jrvests, was 
called by the Phoenicians, Apherudoth ; the nearest 
Greek word to this, is, Aphrodite, from Aphros, froth; 
hence the idea of the sea-born nymph. 

.. By the GreeHs ayid Rpmans, Venus ]was called Cy thera, 
irom the jnonnl^in, at whojBe foot she iBrst landed ; fron^i 
pi\iet places l,hat laid claim to her, or in which she had 
^r^m^dedf al^e. derived various names,. as Cypria,. from the 
isle of Cyprps ; Erycina, from Mount Eryx in Sicily ; 
Ida)is» from Mount Idaliss in Cyprus ; Acedalia, from a 
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fbontaiil of that iifiine in Bceotia; Man^a and Aphrodittf^' 
as produced from the foam of th« sea ; and Papbia, frotir 
Faphos. She was also called the victorious, aod the^ugb- 
ter- loving' queeo.i When moving on tbeoceaa, sfre ft feign- 
ed to have been borne in a spacious shell, witb Cup«ds, 
Nereids, and DolphifM sporting round her. When tra- 
versing the heavens, faer chariot was drawn by swans and 
doves, aecompanied by Cupid and the Graces ; she was 
clad in a light and airy garment, girt, with th« ^raous 
cesttts of love, a mysterious girdle, supposed to exeiteau 
irresistible affection. She had tenrples-dedioated to her 
in all the countries that claimed the honour of -being 
her residence. Her worship differed in different places; 
in some only incense was consumed upon her altars ; ia 
others, a white goat was sacrificed. Women used fre- 
quently to consecrate their hair to this goddess. The 
dove and the swan, the rose and the myrtle were con- 
secrated to her. 

■- . I . , . .. 

^*. To the soft Cyprian shores, the goddess moves,. 
To visit Papnos and her blcoiiiing groves : 
Where to her power a hiindred altars rise, ' 
- ' And breathing odours, scent the f>almy skfev. 
Conirealedy afa^ batbea, in consecrated bowerSf 
The Graces unguents shed, ambrosial showers* 
Unguents which charm the gods. She last a<)sumet 
' Her splendid rofoeft ; and full the goddeSs blooms.^ 

Her attendatit Cupid seems to have heertr a prestent 
from the Greek poets ; he i» howetfer considered as het 
son. His name signifies love or desinc, and Psyche, 
which means spirit or soul, has been given him for a 
wife. This is evid en tly a stroke of Greek ' metaphysics ; 
the names, or epithets, are purely Greek, they harve bo 
•correspondencies in the oriental iuytfaolo^* 

The Graces have been noticed . before ; I may just 
add, that they were supposed to gtVe their attractive 
charms to beauty of every kind, and to vKspense the 
gift of pleasing, ignorance of their true drigiki, has led 
some to consider them as the daughters of JnpHer and 
•Juno; others call them the daughters^ of Jupiter and 
Eurynome; but the moist general opinion is, that they 
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.ware the offspriiig of Venns and filches. Tfaey were 
reffevesented mostly as three in number, but in time: a 

. fourth was added. Their names were Aglaia»> Ttudta^ 
fiupiirosyne and Pasithea. 

« 

The word Venus is derived from the oriental word 
Ben-oth, which signifies the daughters, or the damsek. 
The B was frequendy sounded as a V by the* eastern 
Bations, and the Greeks uniformly changed the termi- 
nation oth into some other, more agreeable to their own 
taste, mostly ob or us, were the. substitutes, thus of 
Bach-oth, they made Bac-cus, and of Ven-oth, they 

'made Ven*us, which we now pronounce Ve-nns. There 

• were two persons among the ancients who bore this 

. character, or rather these were two distinct characters 
to be personified, viz. intellectual beauty, and ' mental 

, pleasure — and personal beauty and sensual enjoyments ; 
every thing pertaining to the first character, or the 
celestial Venus, was chaste and delicate ; whatever per- 
tained to the latter, or terrestrial Venus, even to her 

. religious rites, was marked by gross sensuality and 
licentiousness. Opposite as these two characters are 

. to each other, they are both to be traced to different 
characters assumed on different occasions by the Egyp- 

' tian Ists. When Isis bore celestial attributes on her bead, 
such as the crescent moon, the dog star, or some other 
celestial sign, she then was queen of heaven, or Venus 
Urania, a title of later date, but which evidently had 
reference to Isis, because Astarte, one of the names of 
Isis, is also one of the names of Venus. When Isis 
bore terrestrial attributes, such as the heads of several 
animals, or was represented with a number of breasts, 
or with an infant Horns on her lap, she was then con- 
sidered as a teeming mother, as a nurse, as the inciter 
to sensual pleasures, and to unrestrained licentiousness : 
such was the terrestrial Venus. The meaning of some 
of the names of this personage, and the practices that 

. were sanctioned by the name of religious worship, are^ 

. best passed over in silence ; I shall therefore forbearv 
to take farther notice of them. . 

L 5 
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It fa searcely tieedful tm add, that tUe V«nts VniM, 
the celestial Venus, who inspired .the ^MiBd ^ith senti- 
ments qf virtue^ and ekiirated it to the most ftoblime 
speculations, and to intellectrnd^beaoitiea, had^but few 
votaries ; while the temples, the groves, and the altars 
of Yebttstfae popular, w^re nutneronsL^r attended; 

The yonng women, who, in certain eountries, cairied 
in procession the baskets deoorated with flowers and 
'fcuit, wherein the sjpmbok of the first slate of mankind 
lay inclosed, were inseparable £n>m these- ceremonies, 
and, in a peculiar' manneiv devoted .to thet goddess of 
harvests, ' the nurse of animals and men. -They resided 
in tents and groves, consecrated to the goddess of/har- 
ve$ts; -/These tents or taberaacles were called SboooiA 
i Ben^th^ the t^mts . of the dailghtersor maidens. 1 n the 
: beginning, and even* before the introduotionof idolatry, 
f4bese yofltng females were'^employed in -keeping the 
-places of the asisembly, and the utensils for the sacii- 
fices, perfectly clea^ ; tibey had also symbolical names 
assigpi^d to them, adapted -to their respective^ offices. 
By this it appears^ tiiatiirthe beginning of these anoiest 
institutions, every thing; was intended for^instrncUen ; 
- but Twhtti the true meaaing of the Symbolrand ceram^ 
.oials was lest, they all be^me so many mysteries, and 
> wonderful stories ; all) was .interpreted in an^ arbitrary 
manlier, asd erlrar was every i where 'introdadory of 
absn^d 'superstition^ and practices of the most criminal 
' nature. Such was the case with respect to the cere- 
monies of the #9stivfd of the harvests. -^ 

' The word Venus having become . a mere arbitfaty 

term/ was supposed io be the rename of the deity ^who 

\yi^9L» the » object of. adoration in the gtOYtes of JSuecath 

: SvA^h: "'We find' these tents of llie women aotieed- in 

vthe .prophecy of Baruch,-ancl agaia^ in the first Rook- of 

Kings, ehap; xvii. ver. 29. Wv. ** iiowbeit eimry nation 

made gods of their own, and.pnt tbcm in the houses of 

the high places, which the Samaritans had made ; and 

the men of Babylon made Succoth Bem-^h. 
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. ,<.£roia. t)fe gro^es^w^iereia Isis^ or %h^ que^n of heaven, 
yis^^ worshipipedy OQ(accQuntof the agreeable shade which 
/th^j aff9i4]e^^ si^e was ofteo called Astarotk, the queen 
^f .tbe grovea^ to this agree the Askra of the Qreeks, 
aiid the iu^ififl of .the Roi^aus. Wheo, as in April, tp 
denote the sun's being then in Taurus, Isis wore the 
horns, and sometimes t)ie entire head of the heifer, she 
was considered then as queeii of the herds, and worship- 
ped by the people of thpse countries, in which the chief 
occupation was that of breeding and feeding cattle, 
under the name Asteroib. In the temple of this idol, 
SauFs armour was hung up. ^' And the Philistine's found 
Sajul and his three «ons on the Mount Gilboa; and they 
ciit off SauKs head, and stripped off his armour, and 
sent . it into the land of the Philistines round about, to 
. be showp in the houses of their: idols and to the people; 
and they put his armour in the house of Ashtaroth, and 
they fastened his body to the walls of JSetk Shan.*^ 

2 Sam. xxxu Ycr. 10« 

" . • • • 

■ ^ • 

I When bearing the sign of the fishes, she was then 

deemed the queen, of fishes, her name wa^ then ^c2er- 

dofmt, £rom,, Ader, Hebrew, great, and Dag, a lish. 

piodo.rus Siculus speaks of one of these idols ^tAscaton, 

' which he describes. as .having the face of a. woman, and 

,the rest of the body a fish. The'cpilfounding of the 

[two Hebrew words Da^on and borg,, has led some to 

^coiiclude that the idol Dagon was part man' and part 

fish ; but the .scriptures intimate that this idol was a 

human figure ; from his name, which means corn, it is 

probable that he bore some marks of husbandry! £u- 

sebius, who* was bishop of 'Csesarea, in the neighbour- 

p bpod' of) il^oM^.says, that J)agm was worshipped ^here 

,^^8 th^ god , of. husbandry : but to return to the subject 

\ befpr.e us«. , If JEiorus, when ahnouncitig the harvests, 

. was (qalied J)p^oi|« i. e. the corn, i^sis, mien j>erfori^rng 

..a siujiilajr cjfi^cp, received an appropriate name, and she 

WA8.ilflia/(^ Apjfherydoth, that is the queen of harve$t$. 

^Insqft^ing thes.e eastern wotds, and accommodating 

them .to their own ideas, the Greeks changed i^sf^-oM 

to. Afitarte,. which is one of the names of Venus, of 
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Aderdaffai they formed Afergatis, aikd of Appkerudoik 
they made Apkrodiie, and now misled by the near 
resemblance of Aphro$, which means froth or the foam 
of the sea, to Appherudath, they changed the mother 
of the harvests to the sea-born nymph ; and the Apkfo^ 
dite of the Cyprians forsook her care of the harvests, 
and devoted herself wholly to love and pleasure. 


Mercury. 

We have already traced the genealogy of Vulcan, and 
may now enquire into that of Mercury. Mythologists 
speak of two Mercury s: the Egyptian and the Grecian 
Mercury. The former is the most ancient, he was the 
Thaui or Thoth of the Egyptians, and contemporary 
with Osiris, To him, it is asserted, the Egyptians were 
indebted for the flourishing state of their arts and com- 
merce: he taught them geometry and hieroglyphical 
characters, and according. to the Egyptian legends of the 
middle and latter ages, he reformed their language ; in- 
vented letters; regulated the harmony of their style; 
instructed them in astronomy ; invented the lyre ; and, 
from his being the first who paid particular attention to 
eloquence, had the name of Hermes given him. He 
is said to have left forty-two volumes of his works. 
These famous books have long been lost, and all that is 
known of them is, that the first thirty-six contained the 
^hole of the Egyptian philosophy ; and the other six 
treated of medicine, surgery, and anatomy. 

The Grecian Mercury was, as the Greek mythologists 
inform us, the son of Jupiter and Maia; and, like the 
Mercury of the Egyptians, the god of eloquence, of arts 
and sciences : in addition to these offices of his predeces- 
sor, he was the messenger of Jupiter. He was the inventor 
of weights and measures, and conducted departed spiritis 
to the regions of the dead. His names were Mercatura 
from commerce, and Hermes as the inventor of elo- 
quence; Cyllenius, from Mount Cyllenns, where he Was 
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born; Nomias, from his inventing Law^; CanniHast from 
his office of minister to the gods ; and Vialis^ becanse 
he presided over the formatioii of roads. 

These two descriptions are similar to each other tn so 
many points, as to leave no doubt that the Egyptian and 
the Grecian Mercury are one and the same persoff. We 
find the li^tter thus described by Homer» 

Mercwy, 


-*' The god who mounts the wttiged winds^ 


Fast to his feet the golden pinions binds, 
That high throagh f^lds of air his flight snstain^ 
O'er the- wide earth and o'er the boundless maiu. 
He grasps the wand that causes sleep to 6y, 
Or, in sotit slumbers, seals the wakeful eye : 
Then shoots from heaven to high Pierea's steep, 
And stoops incumbent on the rolling deep/' 

Odyssey. 

In the following lines from Virgil we notice Mercury 
connected with Atlas* 

<' Swift at the word the duteona son of May . 
Prepares the Almighty's orders to obey. 
First round his feet the golden wings he bound. 
That speeds his progress o'er the seas profound. 
And earth's nnmeasur'd resfons as he flies, 
Wsapt In a rapid whirlwina doytn the skies ; 
Then grasp'd the wand : the wand that calls the ghosts 
From hell, or drive them to the Stygean coasts ; 
Invites or chases sleep with wond'rons pow'r. 
And ope's those eyes that death had seal'd before : 
Thus arm'dy on wings of wind sublimely rode ' 
Thn>' heaps of opening clouds the flying god : 
From far, huge Altas' rocky sides he spies, 
Atlas, whose head supports the starry skies. 
Beat by the winds and driving rains, he shrouds 
. His shady forehead in surrounding clouds : 
With us his horrid beard is crusted o'er, 
From his bleak brows the gushing torrents pour. 
Oat-spread, his mighty shoulders heaye below 
The heavy piles of evet lasting snow/' 

The following observations tend to identify the 
Egyptian Mercury with Thaut; that is, with Hoi*as 
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.wiAn bearing : thei tiyoM oiiihe Kjh^ili(«fy vk^se 
name is then Anubis, the barker. To him the Egyp- 
tians are said.lo.havie; been: 'witk^tf^fy the • A»iiri«h- 
ing state of their arts and commerce. This is strictlj 
^«e ofi Horasy^ notiadeed eiibeclas a, himan^ pi »d«nne 
inttractor, buia^«blie signal, loRtcuc^ing.tlMihashfMi^- 
xnan in the right timing of bis laboars, and thus ensuring 
those abundant, crops of, CMISky. which were . the earliest 
article of Egyptian commerce ; he also pointed out to 
them the right time for re-9ie«8uring their lands, which 
without doubt was the commencement of geometry in 
EgypU The Hieroglyphics evidently arose Dut of the 
symbols borne at different times by Horus^who is Thoth 
or Mercury. Of the invention of letters..! say nothing 
here, we must seek their origin in some otlber quarter; 
with respect to his being the instructor iof mankind in 
eloquence, this idea originated in a mistake between 
two oriental words, Anubis the barker, and Hahnaln the 
orator. 

The Grecian Mercury, like Horus, bad Jiq^iter, that 
is, Osiris, for his father, but his mother was Maia; this 
pedigree of Mercury only serves to prove that' he is no 
other than the Egyptian Anubis, or Harus* ' Maia is 
that cluster of stars, which. is also known by the name 
of Pleiades;, it was .disengaged from the sun^s.rays in 
the month; of May,', to which it lieems to bave given 
naine; about a month afterwards, the beautiful star 
Sirius dears itself from the s^iin's rays, and becomes 
visible. . Sirius or Anubis thu|( succeeding, the Pleiades 
or Maia is said to be her son, and thus the Mercury of 
the Greeks proves to be the Hor us of .the Egyptians, 
and like the Egyptian Anubis or Horus, be too is the god 
of eloquence. With regard to Mercury's skill in medi- 
cine, their god of physic, called by the Greeks .£scu- 
laptus, was no- other than Horus with his dog's-head, in 
which character he was called Aish-Caleb, the man-dog. 
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The meaning as well as origin of the name Mercury 
-is to be found in the Marcokh of the Ph^nidfl^s^ which 
, l^igni^QS me^cbandisei and racol,, which is the root of 


tkc ttHue meti^ sigiifies 400tj# or Jvtad, whkli.is^.by 
tke by, but a poorcomplinent .to teadii, tkat At «o eariy 
a period trade aad deceit should be abiM>st aynoainoas ; 
yet it seems they were inseparable, even when a deity 
himself condescended to become a itradec;i:hut Horue 
is very delicate on this subject, and gives the epithet of 
jfoeofe to thefrtedseoBtmitted'byhis^^clship.i. 

> 
^ Ci^diini quicqnid plaoQi(;ioQO«o,cpi|ii9r« fiu;M^«{ : ,/ 

The Roman<poet has here displayed an.iogenuily in^the 
inveBtion of aa.epithety litile.i»hort of that of the dis« 
ciples of Spurtzeim, who have sagaciously designated 
theft by the Jiame^of a|}pr«|iria^io9. ; 

To return to Mercury: as the soik/oS Mm Jie.isvthe 

grandson of Atlas. An addiiiontll proof that Ai^eniy 

wa9 no other than Horus iii his capacity of synkbol of 

the dog star, and not a man that ever taught or. invented 

any thing is, the rod in his hand, which is so truly 

Analogous to the niloiBfeter JB the hand pf; H0r^s. The 

staff of Mercury,, whiqh was called by , the oriental iVMAe 

-^oc2esAy was by. thetGreeka r^ndeT^,.€04ufS9m'f This 

staff bad twoi serpents twisting rpw4 it,.;#qd .two 

wings placed at the top. . iThe s^pent WiBg ibe^mbkm 

>of life, aadthes(jf>port of/Ufe^. tN fig^/e Qt Aimbi» WHS 

-often a^oompaiijed by,a serpenti»r twOtSerpenls^fdeknot- 

iag4he superabuadfLQce pf theharv^ts ,of £gypA».4>y 

which she not only supported* her own popidation,.,biit 

eiiported to other countries. The profits, r^syltingfnom 

this ^comfmerce were sometimes intimated hy-a |>nrse 

•pnt into thie hand 0f B»ru$ Anubis., Lastly, «th^. wings 

.atlacbedito the head and feet of Anubis, intimating the 

.necessity of quickly retreating ^m the waters of the 

inundation, completes the stemblance of. the Qrecian^and 

Egyptian Mercury* . , 

It may however not be amiss; to .n^atioii a cifQum* 
stance or two more;- Horus >when announcing thcc ap- 
proach of the dog-star, often bore two serpents, the em* 
blem of that, abundance which M^as primarily owing to 


theiniMhition.' The serpenls/in tifln'e, became net ealy. 
the emMetos of the siipport of life by food, bot the 
restoratioa of health, beace the idea of the knowledge 
of the healing art ascribed to Uoras iSscuiapius-^tbe 
■ym dog : and also to Mercury. 

In tbe£a»t the staif was a badge of distinction and 
eminence. Horns or Mercury, when bearing the staff, 
was totoidered as an ambassador— as Che messenger of 
Jupiter, which epithet seems justified by his being em- 

' ployed to announce a circumstance of the g^reatest im- 
portance to the Egyptians. As he took the lead in the 

. manes or r^gulatioos, he might with propriety be consi- 
dered as a lawgiver: and hencje.tlie c^ces assigned hiai 
of guide, of inspector of the roads, of messenger of good 

'■ news. - Under these impressions the Greeks made him 
the guardian of the highways, and the guide of tniv^- 

' lers, and frequently put his statue at the entrance of^the 
highways. 

Instead of the nilometer they sometimes put a key 
into the hand of Horos, and gave him two feces ; one, that 

• of a young inan, the other, that of a man in yeara^ to 
i which was added the serpent with his tail in his^mcHith. 

In this instance the serpent signifies the eomptete and 
perpetual rcTolution of the year, and the annitid' return 
of the same stars to the same p6int of tli<e hearens. Thef 
.door keeper, who here shuts up the coneludiiig year, 
and opens the new one, was no other than the dog star; 
which is corroborated by the first month in the Egyptian 
year> bearing the name of Thoth. Thus Anubis, or 
Thoth, or Mercury, who opened and shut, that* is who 
commenced and terminated the .manes oriiistmetions 
that related to the living, became also the guide and 

• conductor of the dead. He opened the melancholy 
abodes to them, and shut them agaip, taking away the 
key, and leaving no possibility of return ; hence he was 
called Cylieniiu, that is the hnal consummatioa. From 
tbis it seems most reasonable to conclude that the 
mount called Gyttenius* received its name from the god, 
and not h^ hia n$me from the mountain. The people 
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concluded that k€ invented mttsic, tfae lyre» and all Ite 
exercises that Ibrm the body ; because ail these thing* 
being inseparaUe from the ancient feasts, he was thtfughfe 
the regulator of them, as well a8.of the feasts* themselves. 
In opening, the leasts, he, of coarse intiodtieed every 
thing. belonging to tl^em. As Mercury is said to be the 
grandson of . 


> 

it may be necessary to inquire a little into the history of * 
Atlas, As the husbandmen and artificers had their p^«- 
culiar signs -displayed by Horus in • some appropriate 
char'acier, it is reasonable to suppose that the priests 
would have theirs also. But it is very likely that the 
symbols^ exhibited to regulate, the priests, were not e]&* 
posed publicly, but in the tower or labyrinth. 

From the testimony of Herodotus, Diodorus, Plutarch^ 
and .many other ancients, we know that study was the 
principal occupation, of the Egyptian priests, who led a 
very retired liie« They appli^ themselves to the know- 
ledge of tbeortder of the stars, the course of the planets,, 
and the progress of the year'— the motions of the air» and 
the returns of certain winds — ^the increase of the Nile-— 
the tides of tfae Arabian gulph-^tbe disposition of the 
continents, islands, and seas in^Temote parts of the earthr— r 
the order of feasts— the particnUr state of the moon-— 
the eclipses, and aspects of the planets — geometry, and 
land surveying.' In short, they were assiduously and 
laboriously engaged in the study of the earth and sea—* 
ef tfae heavens and ail nature. It is highly probable 
then, since nothing can be more approp^te, that eaclt 
particular festival or assembly of the • priests should be 
announced by Horus bearing a sphere or globe on his 
shoulders, the most suitable symbol of astiooomical and 
natural science. 

The name Ailahf both in the Hebrew and Phseniciaa 
tongues, means both wearisomeiiess and labottr, and tk« 
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fetwaal observations. He; in 'short, took the bufdeif 
9^ Atlas on his own shoulders. This illustration of Uer^ 
cules relieving Atlas of his burden, seems to lead me of 
necessity to an inquiry respecting^ 


Hercules^ 

, We have seen, what strange fictions the misapprehen-- 
sion of the onental words have given birth to : this seems- 
to have been very mucb the case with respect to the 
word Merculetz and it has been considered as ifae name 
of an individual, who rendered himself illustrious by his 
nnparalieUed exploits».and many coontri^ have laid claim 
to the hononr of giving birth to thi^ supposed herb. 
Heraclus is the Phoenician or Hebrew word Horecli, mo- 
dified by the Greeks after their fashion.; it means princely 
or eminent warriors, or armed nobility^ The application 
of the name to a single person seems to- have piigioated 
in the personification of Horus,. and in the confounding 
of the sign with the thing to be signified. When mis- 
f^hievous beasts multiplied so as to^ become troublesome 
as well as dangerous, or aome furious beast or some no* 
torious robber infested the country : they called together 
the most experienced and determined warriors to unite in 
expelJiug or destroying the unwelcome intruders. To 
this intent a Uorus,, armed with a club, and placed in the 
public assenibly, soon drew together, on an appointed 
day, the most distinguished among the young warriors r 
Wt Hercules, who in the present instance was no more 
than a publick signal, became a god,, who was wholly 
taken up witJL the care of destroying the monsters^ 
beasts^ and robberif tliai troubled the inhabitants of that 
particular district. ^ 

. Antiquity considers Egypt as the native country of 
jHercules. TuUy finds another Hercules in Crete, and a 
jihird in Phcenicia, wbo led the Tyrian fieet into the 
Atlantic ocean, and gave his own name to the proraon« 
tories that face each other at the straits of. Cadiz. The 
fjrreeks also had a Hercules of their own, and each • nar 
&)n that bad received this Egyptian symbol into theit 
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cfolmtry, and made a god of him, tavented some pretty 
tale to embellish his history. . 

A circumstance that has coatributed as much as» if not 
more than, any other* to perplex chronology and history, 
is, that of giving the names of these fictitious charac- 
ters to real personages ; the confusion that arises out 
of these ideal and real characters, those, who are engaged 
in archselogical researches, know to their sorrow. Thus^ 
in addition to the fictitious characters, bearing the ejl^i- 
thet. of Hercules, there no doubt existed a little before 
the time of the Trojan war, a famous adventurer, a 
demoHsher of forts, and a great destroyer of robbers^ 
to whom men ascribed all the exploits before attributed 
to several imaginary Hercules'. From this real Her« 
cules, the Heraclidae, that settled in Peloponnese, most 
probably descended. The Phoenicians called their Her- 
cules Ben-Alcum, i. e. the invincible son. This per^ 
haps occasioned the Grecian Hercules to be said to be 
the son of Alcumcne or Alcmene; respecting whom 
«ome fictions have been promulgated. 


Neptune. 

The Grecian genealogy bf this pretended deity states 
him to be tlie son of Saturn, and the brother of Jupiter. 
They say, that in the division of their father s kingdom, 
the empire of the' seals fell' to his share. He was wor« 
shipped as the god of the seas. Anphitrite was his 
wife. In painting, he was represented with black hair, 
and blue eyes, standing erect in a chariot formed of a 
.vast shell, drawn by sea horses, clothed in an azure 
•mantle, and holding in his hand the trident, which 
commanded the waves: around him played the sea 
nymphs, and the tritons, sounding their trumpets of 
shells. Such is the picturesque group of sea gods and 
nymphs, which th^ Grecian painters and sculptors have 
presented posterity with. 

Other appellations of Neptune v^ere the following { 
the Greeks called him Poieidan, and the Romans Connw, 
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thfr god of counsel ; and they institated games to his 
honour, which they called. Conma/ta ; at these games 
the horses and the mules were exempted from labour 
hnd crowned withgariands. This- sea god waa supposed 
to preside over the training of horses, because it is said 
he prodoccd tbat^ aaimal by> stamping his foot upon 
the grottodyiwheD he^ contested with Minerva the honour 
of giving a name to the city of Athens* He was, in the 
language of mythology, the ruler of the waters ; the god 
ijff ships aad aU maritime affairs ; • and his supreme corn- 
maud could raise <the stormy waves, or calm the wildest 
fiii^ of the tempest ; as in the following lines of Virgil, is 
which he describes the overthrowing of lV4>y, by Jum, 
Nepttme and PoUom. 


.} 


f^ Where yon nide piles of shattered ramparts rise, 
Stone rent from stone, in dreadful ruin lies. 
And black with rolling smoke the dusty whirlwind flies 
There, I^eptune^s trident breaks the butWdrks down ; 

' There, fr6m her basis heaves the trembling town. 

; He«Tep'sawfnl queen to nrge the Trojan fate. 
Here storms tremendous at the Scsean^te, 
Radiant in arms, the furious goddess stands, - 

And, from the nayy, calls her Argive bands. 
On yon high tow'r, the martial maid behold. 
With her dread Gorgon, .blaze in clonds of gold. 
And lo ! the gods, with dreadful faces frown'd. 
And lower'd, majestically stem, around ; 

^ Then, fell prond Ition's bulwarks, towers and spires ; 

.' Then, Troy, though raised by Neptune, sunk in fires.'* 

» 

- Neptune is said to- have had the following children; 
firsts Polyphemus, a dreadful giant, who resided in 
Sicily,, and devoured those human beings who were so 
iinfortunate as to fall into his hands ; PAorctw, fiither 
of the terrible Gorgons : Protem and TW^om.- The Tri- 
tons were. imaginary sea animaU, the upper part of whose 
bodies /was supposed to resemble that of a man, the 
lower part. that of a dolphiut; the eldest of these was 
Ifae son of Neptune and Amphitrite. Prateug had the 
case o{ his father's flockeyVibich consisted of seal calves, 
and other marine animals. He is represented by the 
poets as capable of assuming any form at pleasure, 
jeven that of a ftnid, as: wine, water, Sse*- • Histoiy makes 
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fnehtion of a Proteus, king of Egypt, who flomrisbed 
about the time of the Trojan war ; he wias, as it is said; 
iUttstfious for his seoresy^ wisdom ami foresight. His 
veraalility is thus noticed by Homer in the Odyssey; 

'' l^houtiog, we seize the god ; our Ibrce t« eTade^ 
His various arts he summooB to his aid : 
A lion now, he cnrls a snrgy mane ; 
Sadden our bantis a spotted pard retain : 
Then, armM with tusks, and lightning in his eyes, 
A boar's obscene r shape, the god belies« . 
Qn apiry vplumes, there a dragon r^des ; 
Here, from our striet embrace* a stream he glides* 
And last, sublime hi6 stately growth he rears 
A tree^ and well dissembled foliage wears." 

Osiris, the represeutatiire of •the sun, was principally 
made the sign of such circumstances as were more im« 
mediately connected with the 5uti*s 'ptaee^ inr his anntial 
orbit; while Isis had the charge'of' Whatever was ye^o-' 
lated by lunar periods. Thus, for instance, the Phce- 
nicians, and other traders by sea, landbd at Fharas, 
annually, to fetch from theiice flax, ox-hldes, the oil of 
Sais^ vege^bles, «er& afid provisions of ail {cinds-. The 
amlual return^ of tbtt* fleet was represented by an Osiris 
carried on twinged' horse^^ the symbol of ^ sbip* and 
its sails ;^ or by an^Osiris^ in whose hailds'tfa^y t>nt in-^ 
stead of a sceptre, the mariner's thtee-^pTonged instru^ 
ment,'used'fot^ttikin^ fishes with. 

'^Itis^htghlytpr^^aMt >th«t the Egyptian traders were 
apprized of the arrival of the fleet by a sign posted up» 
on wfaielr an t^siris wa^paltfted; tfrmed^witti ahdrpoon 
or trident, and that this figure; on account of its office; 
WM ottlleid P^8eid(m,^6tNephme,*weUbtt of vThiidb' are 

^ 6reek,^<ibflt Phtenicialt -or^ Hebrew wOrdsj the iiHt«of 
which t means; the* sefiinff ^brHi of the ttbandaneey ike 
(oopt^mg bf the pror^isimiS': the latter signifies, fA« moiioiA 
or the arrival of the fleet. According tcr •Pkitlirehi tb^ 

1j? sea coasts were called Neptyn by the Egyptians. What- 
cVer doubt may rest upon ibis expkination -of Ih^i- words 
Poseidon and NeptunCf seems to be obviated by the fbl- 
iowbgilluslratJOH^iifi^h&woid FfoMwr^ According' to 
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the lef;eifd, ihis deity fed the Pbocse or Sea^Horses^ tbat 
drew lis father's chariot. He numbered them near the 
ishmdof Pharoa; and he gave them all an equal por- 
tion of food. Here.then we see that the duties of Pro- 
teus were confined to the ports of the Egyptians ; that 
one part of his duty was to- number, or take an account 
of the sea-horses of his father Neptune, that is, the 
ships lying at anchor near Neptyn, or the sea shore ; 
thence called the horses of Neptune, or the. horses of 
the sea shore. I have before said, that the Phceniciatu 
called their ships their horses, and represented them 
in painting and sculpture under that figure. The giving 
an equal portion of food to each of these horses, is 
merely an allegorical way of saying, he gave to each 
vessd its proper freight. Again it is said of PrbtcKis, 
that when any body approached him, he changiod into 
a man, a woman, a ewe, a horse, a liquor, or any other 
figure that he pleased to assume. 

We iTre by this time too well' acquainted with Horus 
not to discover him in this his Grecian disguise, and we 
perceiye. him here assuming different cbaractersi, as 
occasion requires. He first ann'ouoices the arrival of 
the fleets giving notice to those (^cers, whose business 
it was to repaid to the port, and take a proper, account 
of the number of vessels, and to see to the loading of 
each ; we then imagine him attached to each v<easel, 
Waring the symbol of the principal articles of her freight, 
whether ' slaves; or manufacturea; or choice 1i4udrs. 

The word PraieuSf seems derived from the oriental 
word Pcret, which is by some translate abundance': 
the qhange is effedted in the usual way, by adding the 
terminattpn cut, and transposing the letters or, thus 
forming Prot^euM, We have an instance of such trans* 
position, in the Greek word term, of which is formed 
the Latin word tener. 

Phorcus, the father of the Gorgons, aeems to be made 
the son of Neptoae, by some misappf^libnsion of the 
meaning of the word Pholrcoth, which means the flowers 
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of trees — the blossom^ the Greek invarifibly substip 
luting a» or tu, for the oriental ending in oth, in those 
^cars in which there were no blossoms there could be 
no fruit, and the gorgous, or crushing wheels, could not 
be called into action ; but the blossoms, as the har- 
bingers of fruit, might be said to give activity to the 
wheels or gorgons, if not eiiistence; hence the pro* 
priety of the allegory, which makes Phorcus the father 
of the Gorgons, and the predecessor of Medwha, or the 
crushing of the olives. . 


PlulQ. 

To this pretended deity, the Greeks assigned the 
empire of the infernal re^ons;: he was. the third. son of 
Saturn and Ops. His principal names were Dis, Hades^ 
Urgtu, from the Latin word to impel, and Februus, which 
signified the purifications which were practised in funeral 
rites ; he was also called Orcus, Qmetu$^ and SumnumuM, 
His wife was Proierpine, the daughter of Ceres. 

I have said that Osiris, according to the different 
attributes which be bore, was at one. time deemed a 
celestial, at another an earthly, and lastly an infernal 
deity. This we shall see verified in Pluto, who notwith- 
standing the contrast which he makes with Jupiter 
Osiris, the god of heaven^ is still Osiris. With .a hac- 
poon, or fish spear in his hand, he was the god of ocean ; 
And with the symbols of a funeral, he becomes PeUnUa 
or Pluto, the god of the infernal regions. By this 
name given to the funeral Osiris^ a uaipe which sig- 
nifies deliverance^ the ancient Egyptians intimated, 
that to the just, death was a deliyeraace from evil. 
This Osiris, who announced the anniversary of fqaerals, 
had his own particular history, and of Pluto, the symbol 
of the deliverance of the just, was niade a god, who 
presided over the abodes of the dead. 

The history of Pluto will be. still further iHustnited 
by a view of the funeral ceremonies of tbe.Egjpftiatts^ 
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•as they are given to us by Diodorus Siculus, who also 
^lescribes very exactly the burial place of Memphis, 
the largest and the most frequented of any. Accord- 
ing to this highly esteemed writer, the common burning 
place of the Egyptians was on the other side of the 
lake called Adienuia. The dead person was brought 
to the shores of that lake, and to the foot of a tribunal 
consisting of several judees, who enquired into the life 
tind conversation of (he deceased. If he had not paid 
his debts, his body was delivered to his creditors, to 
oblige his relations to redeem it from their hands, by 
collecting among themselves the sum due. When it 
appeared that he had not faithfully observed the laws, 
his body was left unburied, and suffered to rot above 
•ground, which the word Tareh, or by reduplication 
Tartar^, which means corruption, seems to imply. 

Diodoros informs us, that there was near a town not 
far from Memphis, a leaky vessel, into which the spirits 
.of these outcasts incessantly poured Nile water ; this 
could signify nothing but endless tortures and remorses. 
This circumstance gives room to think that the place 
.where these unburied bodies were thrown, was set round 
with frightful representations, as that of a man tied to 
a wheel incessantly turning ; of another, who was per- 
•petnally gnawed by a vulture ; and of one who rolls a 
stone up a hill, which when near the top, rolls down 
again, and he is compelled to repeat his labour. 

When no accuser appeared, or he, who deposed 
•against the deceased, was convicted of falsehood, then 
they ceased to lament the dead person, and pronounced 
.his eulogy ; the chief topics of which were, his excel- 
lent education, his respect for religion, his equity, mode- 
oration, and other virtues. His birth was considered as 
of no importance, or as a circumstance that conferred 
no nverit on him. All the assistants applauded these 
praises, and cong^tulated the deceased on account of 
nis being ready to enjoy eternal repose with the virtuous. 
'There was on the shore of the lake a severe and incor« 
jmptible vratermanj who, by order of the judges, and on 
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BO otber terms received the deceased iDto his boat ; the 
kings themselves were treated with the same rigour, 
and were not admitted into the bark, without the per- 
mission of the judges. The waterman conveyed the 
body to the other side of the lake, into a plain cmbel« 
lished with meadows, brooks, groves, and all the luxu- 
rious variety of the most enchanting landscape. This 
place was called Elixautj i. e. the habitation of repose 
or joy. The Greeks gave to this place the name Efy' 
num. There was at the entrance of this abode a dog, 
with three pair of jaws, which they called Cerberus* 
The whole ceremony ended with sprinkling sand three 
times over the opening of the vault, and by bidding 
him thrice adieu. To these three mournful ejaculations, 
%he triple jaws' of the dog, and his name, which signi- 
fies the cries of the grave, allude. 

These ceremonies were useful lessons delivered to 
the people ; they gave them to. understand that death 
was followed by an account which men have to give of 
their lives, before an inflexible tribunal : but that which 
was indeed terrible to the wicked was only a passage 
into a happier state to the good ; therefore they called 
death Peloutah, the deliverance, and the figure, that 
announced the anniversary of a funeral, was also called 
Pelouta, Graec^, Pluto. 

The boat in which the deceased was wafted over the 
lake was called Bert, which means tranquillity; for ' 

this the Greeks substituted their own word Bans, a bark > 

or small vessel ; it was called Beri^ or serenity, be- 
cause it carried over none but the just; and the water- 
man who so inflexibly refused to carry those whom the 
judges had not acquitted, was called Charon, which 
signifies wrath, anger, or sternness. The lake itself was 
called Achertm, the final condition, or Acheruna, the 
end of man, i. e. as to this world. With respect to the 
Furies, and the Parcse or Fates, the errors that the 
Greeks fell into, from their ignorance of the oriental 
names of these pretended personages, have been pointed 
out in treating of them. In noticing- Proeerpitie, the 
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mfife of PbUo, we shall be led minutely to exainiae ioto 
the history and pedigree of her mother. 


Ceres. 

According to the Greek mythology, Ceres was the 
daughter of Saturn and Cybcle, who was the same with 
Rhea; she is supposed to have been the first that culti- 
vated the earth. The legend respecting this goddess in- 
forms us, that her brother Pluto having carried off her 
daughter Proserpine, and taken her to the infernal regions, 
Ceres complained, of this act of violence to Jupiter, who 
decreed that she should go and demand her daughter, 
and that .Plqfco should be compelled to restore her, 
provided she had neither eat or drank during her resK 
dence in his dominions. Unfortunately she bad taken 
part of ^ poDMgranate, which was perceived by Asca- 
lapfaos, who. divulged it,- which so irritated Ceres, that 
she threw some of the water of Phlegethon in his fac:e; 
and changed him into an owl, the omen of ill luck; 
Miaerva afterwards took the owl under her protection. 
By the advice of Ascalapbus, Proserpine consented to 
marry Pluto, which was the cause of, much regret to 
Ceres. . Jupiter to. comfort and appease Ceres, ordained 
that Proserpine should . pass only one half of the year 
in the infernal regions, and the other in heaven. 

The exuberant imagioations of the Greek poets have 
given us a finely wrought history of the travels of Ceres 
in quest of her daughter ; some, circumstances of which 
will come before us while we endeavour to developt 
the truth, of her history. The history of Ceres appears 
to have had reference, to two important events* The 
difficulties, disappointments, and crosses that agricul- 
ture was exposed to from the changes; that took place 
at the. time of the universal deluge ;. and to^ similar 
crosses and disappointments experienced by the first 
settlers in Egypt, from the inundation of the Nile. 
These two circumstaoces are rather confounded in the 
history of Ceres. . -. . j 
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' Tlie earth lamenting the sun s absence* during the 
time of the deluge, probably was handed down to pos- 
terity under the allegory of an affectionate wife lament- 
ing the loss of her lord, whom she bewails as having 
been slain by some fierce monster, possibly under the 
expression of Arets weeping for Adonau . Hence, in 
process' of time, the love-sick tale of Venus lamenting 
the death of her dear Adonis; with which folly even 
the daughters of Israel appear to have been infected, and 
to have joined in the idolatrous anniversary of the death 
of Thammuz or Adonis; which Milton thus notices : 


Thttmnntz came next behind, 


Whose annnal wound in Lebanon, allured 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate, 
In amorous ditties all a summer's day. 
While smooth Adonis, from his native rock 
Ran purple to the sea ; snpposed with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded. The love tale 
Infected SionVi daughters with like heat, 
Whose wanton passions, in the sacred porch, 
Ezekiel saw, when by the vision led. 
His eyes surveyed the dark idolatries 
Of alienated J ndah.'* 

The Ceres of Sicily and Eleusis will, on investigation, 
prove to be no other than the Egyptian Isis, carried into 
these places by the PhoBoician merchants, who enriched 
themselves by carrying the com of Lower Egypt into 
those places where there was a scarcity of it ; this was 
generally on the different coasts of the Mediterranean, 
where they had establishments of country-houses and 
warehouses. The ceremonial of the rural feasts' had 
in the hands of these trading Phcenicians taken rather 
a novel turn ; for with them the mother of the harvests 
lamented a daughter, while in the Egyptian ceremonial 
•he bewailed her husband. 

< 

. If we attend to the histories current among^ the Athe- 
nians, Ceres, disconsolate for the loss of- her daughter 
Perephatta, or Persephone, or as the Latins call her 
Proserpine, runs every where to find her. Afler many 
toils and mach wandering, she found, near Eleusis, a 
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the time of iKe nt^eting^ of the assembly. The Greek 
sculptors, whose taste was exquisitely renned, dismissed 
the cumbrous horns from the head of Horus and Isis 
Apherudoth, and placed a single horn in the hand of 
A nalcta,' resting on her arm in a most graceful laanner. 
This ia the origin of the Goraucopiae, or horn of abun- 
dance. Tbe Greek poets, the true melining of the 
symbol being lost, set their invention to work to con- 
trive a history that should plausibly account for it.- 
The horn which was publicly exhibited on so welcome 
an occasion as that of the celebrdtion of the harvests, 
carried their ideas to the animal itself, and they con- 
cluded that the goat was thus honoured for some special 
good office she had performed, they therefore feigned 
that this goat had been the nurse of Jupiter. - But the 
name of the Amalthean Goat affords us a true key to 
this mystery, it is the zodiacal gbat, the bom of which 
the queen of harvests carries so gracefully. 


Betlerephon^ Perseus^ and Andromeda, 

We have seen Pegasus, the symbol of navigation, on- 
the top of the rocks of Parnassus ; we are now to con- 
sider the fable of Bellerophon, who rode on him when 
he went to attack the famous monster Chim«era, and by 
Perseus when he flew to the help of Andromeda. The 
Chinuera, according to the Greek fictions, was a mon- 
ster born in Lycia: it consisted of a lion*s head, a wild 
goafs body, and a 'serpent's tail. But this was no more 
Uian a compound sign in the true Egyptian taste. The* 
lion and the goat express the tkne of transporting the 
corn and wine from E^ypt to Lycia, i. e. from the time 
of the sun*s entering Leo, to bis entering Capricorn; 
the serpent was the emblem of provisions, the sustainer 
of life and health. Bellerophon, froni the Hebrew 
words heltil^ food, atid raphan, salubrioils, means whole- 
some food. The winged horse, rode by Bellefophon,- 
is neither more nor less than the bark, bearing those 
welcome provisions to Lycia. 
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. The story of PeneuM and Andromeda is no otBer than 
a -highly exaggerated aHegory, framed of the following 
facts hid from the' Greciian eye by the Hebrew veil 
that covered them. According to the legend, Andro- 
meda, the daughter of Cepheus and Cassiope, was 
exposed to a cruel monster on the. rocks of Joppa. 
Daughter is an epithet frequently given to towns and 
cities in the sacfed writings ; a&cf, in the Phoenician Ian* 
gtiage, it was common to say, that a city was the daugh- ' 
ter of the rocks, desarts, rivers, and mountains, that sur- - 
rounded her, or were within her boundaries. Strabo 
represents Palestine, properly so called, as a long coast 
consisting of rocks and a sandy flat shore: it was bor- 
dered with steep rocks fVom Jappa or Japiha, its only 
port, quite down to Gaza. The rest, along the edge of 
Arabia Petrea, down to the lake Sirbonis and Mount 
Cassius, according to the same ancient geoprapher, was 
a barren sandy shore, where the inundation that covered 
Egypt terminated,, dying as it were among these sanc^s. 
This long coast, in the ancient figurative language, was 
the daughter 6f the principal rocks by which she was 
bounded : these rocks were in general terms called 
Cepheus in Hebrew, and Phoenician Cipha^ or Ciphim' 
rocks. Mount Cassius, to the foot of which the inun- ' 
datioa extended, 'was also called Cassiope, froni Cassi, 
the boond, and 06, the overflowing:' and the. long 
barren coast 'was called Adromed by the Phoenicians, 
from Ader, great, and Mad, measure, meaning a great 
length. ' The Greeks, who took great liberties with 
ii^ords, for the sake of euphony, changed Adromed to 
Andromeda. This barren coast, this daughter of Cephus 
and Cassiope, was exposed to famine, the most cruel of 
all assailants, but was relieved from this perilous con- 
dition by Perseus, which literally means a horseman, 
but in the language of allegory, implies the manager of 
the vessel, which by bringing constant supplies of pro- 
visions, relieves Andromeda, this barren country, from . 
the eruei monster famine. 

Palestine must indeed have been very destitute aad^ 
iiaable to subsist, had it not been for the vessels which 
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tbey s^at to Pharos and Si^is, to fetch them corn, olitf», 
o|l» vegetables, aod provisioos of all kkids. These 
ves^ls, according to $trabo» had, on tbeir stems, not 
only a winged horse, tbe sign or emblem of navigation, 
b^t also a horseman,, bearing the head of Meduta, which 
was the peculiar symbol or arms of Sab. 

. Bat so firmly were the people of the country con- 
vinced of the truth of the legend, which represented 
Andromeda, as a princess, chained to a rock, to be 
devoured by a frightful monster, and delivered by Per- 
seus, that they pretended to show the links and remains 
of the cbaii) with ^hich she was fastened to the rock, 
to sajtisfy the vengeance of the sea-nymphs, to whom 
Cassiopeia had dared to prefer, herself. 


Niobe. 

Another pretty fiction of the Greek poets is that in 
which they pretend Niohe, proud of her own fruitful- 
ness, insulted Latona ; in revenge of which, Apollo, the 
son of Latona, slew her fourteen children with his 
arrow. Niobe, from Nuah, to abide or continue, and 
Ob, the overflowing, means the continuation of the 
flood. Niobe, after the death of her children never 
could be comforted, and the gods, out of compassion, 
changed her into, a rock. Latona, or the woman Mxard, 
signifies the retreat of the Egyptians, to the higpher 
grounds. The insult which Latona receives from Niobe 
is the necessity she lays the Egyptians under of flying, 
like amphibious animals, .to the terraces surrounded 
wUh water. The fourteen children of Niobe, are the 
fourteen cubits that mark the successive increases of 
the Nikm These fourteen cubits are still seen repre- 
sented by fourteen children, disposed one above another 
upon the feet and arms of the figure of the Nile stand* 
ing in the Thuilleries. Horns Apollo, who kilb them 
with his arrows, is husbandry, who, taught by expe« 
rience, turns the inundation to good account, by regu- 
lating his labours according to the retiring of Uie waters, 
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aiid takes Us repose wbeii the dun is in the Atehef^ 
Ob, or: Pythxm, the destroyer, is now turned into a pre- 
seryer* TWs admitted of an equivocation ; for the word 
selat^ which signifies preservation, by a slight alteration 
means a $t<me. Hence the mother of the fourteen chil- 
dven« instead of being changed into preservation, is 
qhanged into a stone rock, retaining the human ^figure, 
and her eyes into two fountains that are continually 
shedding tears for the loss of her family, which certainly 
makes a very moving story. 


Daedalus and Icarus. 

- 

This is another mournful tale that has reference io^ 
the Nile. The Egyptians having changed their useful 
and instructive symbols into 30 many objects of idol- 
atrous adoration, each province had some one particular 
deity which it preferred to all the rest. Such a god 
cured such an illness in such a place ; a little farther 
a certain goddess gave relief in some other case : ia 
short, all Egypt came to be full of Cereses, Latonas, 
Minervas, Cybeles, Dianas, &c. all of which were no 
other than Isis, indicating, under different forms, the 
several feasts. The symbols underwent the same fate 
in Phcenicia and in Syria, and all these extravagances 
travelled with the Phoenicians over all the coasts of the 
Mediterranean,. where they passed for so many parti- 
culars of national history, and still assumed new forms, 
according to the genius and peculiar turn of the different 
nations;, thus, for instance, in Egypt it was common to 
say, either by symbolical figure or in discourse, that 
when the dog-star or Anubis appeared with large hawk'a 
wiogs^ that is, with. a good holding wind, the water 
would be of a suffieient height, and Erigone would 
rejoice, or there would be a plentiful harvest. 

i 

When jtfae retiring of the w0ten was accompanied 
with a strong and continued autumnal wind^ so that the. 
diminution of the flood was hastened, and the. waters 
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sufficiently eiihavsled to ftdmit t>f sowing '£he seede in* 
good kittle; this was again a season of t'^oicing to the 
husbandnmn, :and Horns bearing the head of the* bird 
that was the fore^ruiiner of the autumnal winds on his 
heady as he before had borne that of the hawk ; and with 
the square and compass in his hand, intimating the time 
for re-mtosuring the lands, now freed from the waters^ 
receited the name of Dctdahu, from di or cbt, whieb 
means sufficient, and do/, pouring forth or exhaustion ;- 
the flood exhausted. But when the autumnal winds w^re 
faint and intermitting, and the flood deep, then Uorus 
appeared with drooping wings, and acquired the name 
of Mar-icar, from mar,, bitterness, and tear, a husband- 
man : i. e. the grief of the husbandman. It is curious to 
see to what absurd fictions these symbols have given 
birth. ' ' -^ 

• • - . 

In the first place, Dndalus carried over into the isle of 
Crete, is, on account of his wings, said to have flown 
thither on wings of his own making, and that his son 
Icarus fell into the sea because his wings were not snffi- 
ciently strong to be capable of bearing him. 

The word Daedalus applies equally to the imfiux and 
ye^tcx'of the inundation; since it means a copious pour-* 
tng fotth of the waters. At the time of the influx Horus' 
besides his hawk's head, exhibited some emblem of the 
dog star, thus the dog and Daedalus came to be asso- 
ciated together, which accounts for one circumstance in 
the fictitious history of Daedalus. When Horiis nnder^ 
the appellation of Daedalus indicated the reHring of the 
waters, he carried the square and compass in his hand 
to call the attention of the people to the business of 
measuring their lands : but the square and compass were 
Also the symbols of architecture; and Daedalus was 
therefore aeemed a celebrated architect, who taught 
men this polite art. From an architect be was trans- 
formed into a sculptor ; for during the inundation Horus 
was represented as having his limbs bandaged, and his 
eyes shiit; and reposing on a couch, supported by' 
a lion's legs ; but when the waters were wholly retired. 
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then Horus arose from hm state of inaotivitj« got rid of 
his bandages, and moved his limbs freely : hence the in* 
genious tale» that statues before the time of Dtedalus had 
, their eyes shut and their hands close to their sides ; biit^ 
that he taught men how to give them eyes^ to separate 
their legs, and clear their hands from their bodies, whioh' 
procured him general admiration. 

t 

• • 

The ceremonials of Egypt being carried over into: 
Crete, they, like the Egyptians, had their labyrinth or 
observatory. Who so proper to superintend the build- < 
ing of this edifice as the architect Dsedalus ? 

- Jfar or Marah^icar^ the gi'ief of the husbandman, gave 
rise to its legend also. As there wer^ two great sources ' 
^ joy to the husbandman, or to Erigone, the queen of • 
harvests, so there were also two sources of sorrow, and 
the large expanded wings, and the drooping wings, were 
applicable to both. For when the Etesian or the cani- 
cular wind was strong and lasting, then the inundation 
was copious, and enriched the sandy soil of Egypt with a 
fertilizing deposite* This was the earnest of a plentiful 
harvest, and. Erigone was glad ; again, when the autumnal 
winds were strong and lasting^ then the waters were ra- 
pidly exhausted, the lands were re-measured and sown*, 
in good time, and Erigone was still joyful. In the Jirst < 
instance, Dcedalus^ or the ample pouring forth, was con- 
nected with the dog star, and bore in his hand the» 
nilometer. In the latter, he bore the square and com- 
passes, and was connected with the emblem of the 
southern wind in full force: but Mara, or sorrowfulness, ' 
was the lot of Horus, that is of Icar, when the canicular' 
virinds, or the winds that came on with the rising of the - 
dog star, were feeble. Mara, was. in like manner the '* 
companion of Icar, the husbandman, and of Erigone, the, 
emblem of the harvests, pr the daughter of Icar, when 
the soi^hern winds were inefficient. In the language of: 
allegory, Erigone was, with the strictest propriety, deemed 
the daughter of Icar. The following tale was fotmed' 
out of these materials by the Greek poets ; they remem- 
bered that Icarus was a husbandman, and they had a con- 
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fiised idet of the relatioD that sabsisted between him 
and Mara, and the dog sUv : they therefore gave oat that 
Icams was a hashandman, that had taught the abepberds 
of Attica the art of sowiag eoro» of pianttiig Tinea, nod 
making wine. Those* w£> had not yet drank of this li- 

Snor, seeing the eatravagances of others, . in their 
runken fits, killed Icams, being persuaded be bad 
poisoned their friends. His dog Mara came howling to 
acqnaint Engone with the death of her lather* She was 
then reduced to poverty and died of gri^. Mam,, also 
inconsolable, died at the feet of Erigone. And so mnch 
credit bad this tale iicquiied in Athens, that expiatory 
sacrifices were instituted, in which the sad accident and 
the beggary of Erigone, wandering hither and thither 
with the dog Mara, in quest of her father, were repre- 
sented, and many disasters were supposed to have 
happened to the Athenians as a punishment for this 
murder. 


Phaeton. 

• The story of Phaetim seems very likely to have ori- 
ginated in the misunderstanding of some epithets used, 
in announcing the season, for the process of bleaching, 
which art must have been extensively practised in a 
country were so much fine linen was manufactured* 
Phaeton seems to be formed of Pha the mouth, and atott 
cloth ; that is the mouth, or the proclamation respecting 
the cloth. The three sisters of Phaeton were (Hrobafoly 
the three bleaching months: on that account csalled 
Lebanoth, which means whiteness : the same word also 
signifies a poplar tree, whence the idea of the nielamor- 
pbose of the Isises that proclaimed tiie bleaehing 
months, into popbr trees. Cygnus, or the* swan, was. 
simply the emblem of whiteness^ Phaeton's being- the 
son of Clymene, meant nothing more, tbaa that the hot 
weather brought on the season for bleacbiog. 

Before I quit these references, to Egypt,, it is impera- 


trie on me io take some notice of A^mnon and of Apis ; 
and first of 


Memnon^ 

' From the colossal magnitude of the figure of tUtnumm^ 
it seems probable that like that of theBphinx it served' 
as a measure of the height of the inundation. The 
name of this statue and the fictions attached to it are 
thus to be accounted for. With respect to the name, 
which varied in different places, as Menes, Menaf, B.nd 
according to Pliny Menan, it means the rule of the peo- 
ple. The sympathy with the sun, which has been attri* 
buted to this figure, is referable to Horus^ who was the 
object intended by this statue: it was the peculiar office 
of tiorus, to remind or inform the husbandman of what 
they were to do every day in the year; He had nothing 
to say to them with regard to the night; that was a duty' 
which belonged to Isis ; but he proclaimed the daily 
labours of the people, at the rising of the sun., Hence 
the people, first in jest, and afterwards in earnest, used 
to say that Menon, or Memnon, was a speaking statue ; 
and that its voice was heard, whenever the sun rose. 

Some writers taking it for granted that this statue did 
really emit musical sounds, have endeavoured to. account 
for the fact, on the principle of the ^olian harp* 


Apis and Mnevis. 

Chance having produced a calf at Memphisf, whiclt 
had some spots nearly in the form of a crescent, ov a 
circle, symbols so much revered by the people of that 
country, a thing which, in itself, deservedno more atten- 
tion, than that which is. given to those white spots whidi 
appear on the forehead of a horse, or any outer part of 
his body ; yet was mistaken by them for the character- 
istics of Osiris and Isis stamped upon the animal, which 
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* tbeir gods were partial to; and some were so extravagant 
io their imaginations as to persuade themselves^ that this 
was an appearance of Osiris himself, a visit which the 
protector of their country, had, in this disguise, con- 
descended to pay them* 

This miraculous calf, after having served preferably to 
any other at the customary ceremonial, was lodged in the 
finest place in Memphis. All his motions were judge4 to 
be prophetical, and the people flocked to him witC their 
offerings. He was called Aber, which the Greek writers 
dhanged to Apis: the word Aber signifies the mighty. 
One. We have in the name of this four-footed divinity, 
another instance of the near affinity that there then was 
between the language of the Egyptians and that of their 
Asiatic neighbours; for we find the prophet Jereiniah 
bantering the apostate sons of Israel, in the following, 
terms, " What is become of your Abir, your powerful 
ox ; your favouriie God.*' Jer. cli. xlvi. v. 15. 

After the death of this deity, they took. great care to 
replace him with another of nearly the same spots* 
When the marks desired were not sufficiently accurate, 
they were improved with a pencil: they even season-, 
ably,' and after a certain time, prevented the indecency 
of his death, by leading him in ceremony to a place 
where they drowned him, and then gave him a decent 
burial. Tliis melancholy ceremony was intermixed with 
torrents of tears, and was emphatically called Sarapis ; 
i. e. the departure of Apis, irom Sar, to retreat, or retire, 
and Aber or Apis, ... 

This name was afterwards given to Pluto, the infernal 
Osiris*' The higli antiquity of this idctl is evinced by the 
calf which the infatuated Israelites set up, in the absence * 
of Moses. Thusdld the idolatrous Egyptians change the 
glory of the true God int^ the similitude of an ox, that 
feedeth on the grass ef the field; aad so attached were 
the idolatrous nations to this deity, that almost all the 
Baab were of the beevtf kind ; as la evident from various 
passages in sacnd writ. The inhabitants of Heliopolis, 
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mlio lilade a sepftrate dynasty, or a kiagddm distinct 
from that of Memphis, thought themselves too much in 
favour with the sun, whose name their capital bore, not 
to partake of his visitSi or those of his son, soon had their 
sacred ox, as well as the people of Memphis ; and they 
called him Menavis or Mnevis; or Menet, the mighty. 

The instances adduced of the true source of the Grecian 
religion^ are sufficient to confirm the assertion of Hero* 
dotus on this subject. We have now to consider the 
numerous ridiculous and criminal superstitions to which 
this mythology gave birth ; as they tend to show the 
gross darkness in which the nations of the earth were at 
that time immersed ; the wise Greeks themselves notes* 
cepted, but rather more deeply involved in these errors 
in proportion to the superior cultivation of their intel- 
lectual powers, .which enabled them to exhibit their 
fictions in a more fascinating f[>rm. Thus affording a 
powerful illustration of the apostoltc doctrine, '' that the 
word by wisdoqo^ (that is by its own wisdom) knew not 
God/' 

' Of the absurdities and criminal practices alivded to, 
the following are the most notorious, viz. .Auguriea 
Divinations, Astrology, Magic, Witchcraft, Conjurations, 
Necromancy, ^e belief in Planetary influence, good 
and bad omens: lucky and nnluieky days, and the inter- 
pretation of dreams by certain rules. 

The numerous relics of these superstitioas in our own* 
country remain to prove the long continued subjugation 
of Britain to the Romans, who were in the same prac*. 
tiees, many of which they deiiyed from the Greeks 
whom they had conquered. > 


Auguries. 

After the ancient expressive and appropriate symbols 
of the Egyptians which were publicly exposed to inform 
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the people or to remind them of their respective datiei^ 
were mistoken^ firsts for the representation of real per- 
sooBy.a&d secondly, for divine beings^ a door was opened 
f«ir all the mischiefs that followed. 

Whoever is at all conversant with ancient history 
need not be informed that the Greeks, the Romans, the 
Sabines, and the EtrnrianH^ and maiay other nations 
were careful not to engage in any important undertaking 
without previously consulting the birds, and that thej^ 
drew their conclusions respecting the happy or the un- 
favourable result, according to the number and the 
hinds of the birds that traversed the air; or from the 
direction in which they flew* To obviate the necessity 
of being obliged to wait for a bird, which might or 
might not happen to take its flight within sight of those 
who were impatiently waiting for them, the priests in- 
troduced the custom of bringing in the sacred chickens,- 
an thtty were deemed ; these being set down in a cage in 
the middle of the asssembly of the people, the magis-- 
tratea with mnch assumed gravity, observed the ntove- 
menta of these important birds; and drew their in- 
ferencda ts the»e whsmsicai anitnals IttSMot swiMowed 
food. . . 


There is good reason to believe that many a well con- 
certed pHin has been pivt aside thvo'ugh the folly oc the 
interested views of .tibe pagan priests*. Augustas, and 
many others of strong minds, have without any fettal 
CMmsequencea, despised and rejeeted'these contempdble 
oracles. But when the generals, in the time of the* 
republic, had miscarried in any enterprize, the priests- 
and people cast the whole blame of the failure on the 
carelessness with which the sacred chickens had beea 
consulted, and more frequently on the general's having 
preferred his own judgment to the predictions of these 
fowls. One cannot help feeling indignant that such 
childish notions should influence the minds of so mag- 
nanimous a people; and that persons of the most dis- 
tinguished talents should appear to be serious in making 
apologies for them: Cicero has indeed banded down to 
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US a good saying of Cato» who declared that' one of the 
most surprising things to him was, that one soothsayer 
could look another in the face without laughing ; and no 
douht Cicero himself, when he was discharging his 
duties as a priest of the Auguries, had some difficulty 
in preserving the sedateness of his countenance, when- 
ever he happened to see any of his colleagues walking 
with a grave stately air, and lifting up the augural 
staff to determine the spaces both of heaven and earthy 
beyond which the accidents in the air ceased to be pro- 
pheticaK Tully was perfectly sensible of the vanity of 
these practices, yet from political motives he defends^ 
that which his own judgment condemns. 


Divination 

is the developement of things obscure or future : it it 
divided by Plato into two kinds, viz. natural and arti- 
ficial; that being termed natural, whith is not attaided 
by any rules of art, but Inspired into the diviner with-* 
out his taking any farther ca)re about it, thau to purify 
and prepare himself for the divuie aiBatus. With this 
sort of divination were all those endued, who delivered 
oracles and foretold future events by inspiration, vnih* 
out observing external signs or accidents: but when an 
opinion was formed, or conclusions were come to, in 
consequence of some outward observations, this was 
termed artificial dwinathn. To this latter dasi, divi<« 
nation by dreams is to be referred; because not thd 
dreamer but the interpreter was the diviner; and that 
their skiU was the effect of art and obsiervation, is 
evident from the many books written on that subject^ 
and the various signs delivered in them to make con-« 
jectures by. 

Of all the sorts of divination oracles were most 
esteemed, because they were considered as coming 
more immediately from the gods, and on that account 
they were in so much credit, that in all doubts and 
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disputes tbeir determinations were held sacred and 
ioviolable; hence Strabo reports vast numbers flocked 
to them, to be resolved in all cases of difficulty and 
perplexity, and nothing of moment was entered on with- 
out first consulting some oracle; Thus Croesus, before 
be durst venture to declare war against the Persians, 
consulted not only all the most famous oracles of Greece, 
but sent ambassadors as for as Lybia, to ask advice of 
Jupiter Ammon. Minos, the Grecian lawgiver, is said 
to have conversed with Jupiter, and received instruc- 
'tions from him how he might new model his government. 
This idea seems to have originated in a knowledge of 
the admission of the Hebrew legislator into the divine 
presence, and the immediate intercourse with the su- 
preme being with which Moses was so eminently 
favoured. Lycurgus also made frequent visits to the 
iDelphia%Apollo, and is said to have received from him. 
the outline of that code of laws which he delivered to 
the Lacedamonians. 

: It was of little importance on what ground these 
claims' to inspiration were founded; they were admitted 
by the p^c^le at large, and so firmly believed in, that 
even lawgivers and men of the greatest authority were 
eompelled to yield to this popular prejudice, and come 
with the sanction of some oracle, when they had auy 
thing of importance to propose to the people for their 
sanction. 

- Inspired persons were thought worthy of the greatest 
honour and trust, insomuch that we find them sometimes 
advanced to the throne, and invested with regal power; 
for .that being admitted to the counsels of the gods, 
they were best able to provide for the welfare of those 
they governed. These sentiments are to be traced to 
Egypt, which affords us an instance of one really in-, 
spired, in the person of Joseph, on whom honours next 
to regal were conferred, because the spirit, of Jehovah 
was acknowledged to be in him. In imitation of thia 
ancient precedent, similar honours were bestowed on 
those who were but pretenders to similar gifts. 
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This popular veneration stood the priests, who weie 
attached to the oracles, in good stead, for finding their 
credit thus firmly established, they allowed no man to 
cons'ult their gods before he had offered costly sacrifices, 
and made rich presents to them; in consequence of 
which few but great and wealthy men were admitted to 
ask their advice, the rest being unable to defray the 
charges required on that account. This contributed 
very much to raise the esteem of oracles among the 
common people, men being generally apt to prefer that 
which is most difficult to obtain, and on the other hand 
to despise that which is more accessible. To keep up 
the esteem of these oracles with the higher orders of 
the people, even they were not admitted but on a few 
stated days; at other times, not the greatest prince* 
nor persons of the highest quality, could obtain an an<- 
swer from the oracles. Alexander himself was peremp- 
torily dented by the Pythia, till she was by downright 
force compelled to ascend the Tripus, when finding 
herself unable to resist any longer, she exclaimed, 
'< thou art invincible;" which words were thought a very 
lucky omeU) and accepted instead of a farther oracle. 

The primary source of oracles has been a subject of 
disputation among the learned, a doubt being enter*- 
tained by some whether they were the revelations of 
dsenions, or only cunning devices of the priest^, who- 
raised themselves to the highest degree of importance^ 
and obtained considerable wealth by their impositions 
on the credulity of the people. It is evident however 
that the general opinion respecting these intimations 
was that they came from Jupiter. 

« — «— «^-. then at the sacred fane, 

Te mi)!;bty Jove was tbe glad victim slain : ^ 

To Jove, Jrwii whom atl divioation comes. 

And oracles inspired^ foretelling future -dooms." 

This seems to me to be one of the many instances in 
which even pagan idolatry pays homage to revelation, 
for had there been no such thing as a legitimate current 
coin, spurious imitations would never have existed : 
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had Bot the Almighty, in the infancy of time, revealed 
himself to Adam, and at subsequent periods to the 
patriarchs and their descendants: and had not these 
jevelations been well known and well attested, these 
spurious claims would never have been set up ; nay, it is 
improbable that they would ever have been thought of. 

. Of all the gods, Apollo was reputed to have the 
greatest skill in making predictions, yet in subordina- 
tion to Jupiter as the principal cause ; but even in this 
subordinate character be was supposed to preside over 
and inspire all sorts of prophets and divines with that 
knowledge, which he himself first received from this 
supreme god. The principal oracles were those of 
Jupiter, of Apollo, and of Tropkomut; besides -these 
were some of minor importance. The manner of deliver* 
4ng oracles was not the same in all places, nor at all 
times. In some places the gods revealed them by inter- 
preters, as did Apollo at Delphi; in others, more irnme-^ 
diately, giving answers themselves, which they either 
pronounced, mea voce, or returned by dreams or lots ; 
the former of which were supposed to . be ifupired^ the 
latter directed by the gods^ or by some other way. At 
some places different ways of consulting the oracle were 
used; for instance, they who consulted Trophonius, 
after having proposed their questions, first received an 
answer in a dream, and if that was too obscure to be 
understood, they then applied to interpreters, who were 
supposed to be instructed by the deity, whom they had 
consulted. By several other ways this god conveyed 
his .answers on different occasions. According to Pa«- 
9ania$, the following verses were uttered by Trophonius 
to the Thebans, before the memorable battle of Leuctra, 
in which, under the command of Epamtnonda's, they 
completely overthrew the £Mcedamoni^n$ and their allies. 

i^et not the bloody ensigns be nnfort'cl, 
Nor yet one spear against th« foe behnrl'd, 
t Until an ample trophy yon erect. 

And to my hallow'd shield pay doe respect ; 
Which, in the temple to my growing praise. 
The valiant Aristomenes did raise : 
Thiifl, when you've done, yon may expect- that 1 
Will crown these toils of war with joyful victory. 
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The Oracles of Jupiter. 

Of these oracles two are most worthy of notice, viz. 
the oracle of Oodona, and that of the Olympian Jupiter 
at Elis. There was another very ancient oracle of Jupi- 
ter, in Crete, mentioned by Strabo; from this oracle 
Minos is said to have received the outline or ground plan 
of his legislative system. Ancient authors are much 
divided in their opinions with respect to the situation of 
Dodona; by some it is thought to have been a city of 
Thessaly, by others it is placed la Epirus: others to 
reconcile the two opinions, assert that there were two 
Dodonas, one in Thessaly and another in Epirus. It is 
in vain to follow these authors in their controversies on this 
subject, since their arguments are founded on such gross 
'absurdities, as the fictions that acknowledge the existence 
of sea gods and sea nymphs, together with trees and stones 
that spake with the human voice, nor indeed is the object 
of sufficient importance to spend so much time upon, as 
the perusal of these adverse opinions would require: one 
thing however must not be silently passed over, that 
is, they almost all agree in referring the origin of 
these oracles to Egypt: Herodotus has given us two ac- 
counts of the oracle of Dodona, the first he received 
from the priests of Jupiter at Thebes in Egypt, who 
asserted that the Phoenicians had carried away two 
priestesses from that place, one' of which was sold into 
Lybia, the other into Greece : that each of these had 
erected the first oracle in those places, the one of Jupiter 
Ammon, the other of Jupiter Z)oc&ira<su< ; the other was 
given him by the priestesses at Dodona, and confirmed 
by all those that ministered in the temple; viz. that 
two black pigeons, taking their flight from Thebes, in 
Egypt, one of them came to Lybi4> where she com- 
manded that an oracle should be erected to Hammon: 
the other at Dodona, where she sat upon an oak tree, 
and, speaking with a human voice, ordered that an 
oracle should be erected to Jupiter. . Near the temple of 
'th€ oracle there was a sacred grove full of oaks or beeches. 
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in which the Dryades, Faoni, and Satjri, were thooght 
to iohabity and were frequently seen dancing under the 
shades of the trees. The true meaning of Fauns and 
Satyrs has already been gtveja. Tbe oracle of Dodooa 
16 considered as thai which was, of all others, the most 
ancient. 


TAc Oracles of Apollo. 

These oracles were not only the most numerous, but 
in the greatest repute of any, and amongst ' these the 
'Delphian claimed pre-eminence, not only for its anti- 
quity, in which it stood equal with Dodona, but for the 
veracity and perspicuity of its responses : the magnifi- 
cence of its temple, the number and richness of its 
presents, and the multitude of its votaries, who resorted 
to it for counsel. In these respects, it was not only 
superior to all the oracles of the other deities, but even 
to those sacred to Apollo himself. The place in which 
the oracles were delivered was called Fythium, and the 
priestess Pythia. The games instituted in honour of 
Apollo were named Pythean, and Apollo himself was 
called Pythius, from the serpent Python, which he con- 
quered; with the true meaning of which my reader is, 
by this time, well acquainted, and consequently as well 
prepared duly to appreciate the nonsensical stones 
adduced by the ancient writers in the illustration of the 
word Python, and the epithets derived from it« 

"^The oracles, like the most ancient communications of 
every description, were delivered in verse. In latter 
ages; when oracles began to fall into disrepute, the'cus* 
torn of versifying was left off; yet neither was the prac* 
tice of delivering the oracles in verse so closely adhered 
to as not to allow of the use of prose occasionally, nor 
was the practice of delivering tne oracles in prose so 
tenaciously adhered to as not to admit of some exceptions 
to this general rule ; since the oracle concerning the birtli 
of Christ was delivered in heroic voice. The Oelphiaii 
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oracles, if compared with some others, might justly Ic 
called plain aud perspicuous, so that it was not uncom- 
mon for those that had receired an obscure answer at 
Dodona, to desire Apollo at Delphi to explain the mean- 
ing of it : Apollo is said to have interpreted a great many 
of these obscure sentences. At best these oracular 
sentences were very obscure and ambiguous, so that 
Heraclitus says of ApoUo, that he '^ neither ppeniy de- 
clared the truth, nor yet wholly concealed it," giving 
only slight hints, so that if any event happened, con- 
trary to the conclusion drawn from the oracle, the per- 
son, who had consulted the oracle, might rather blame 
himself for misinterpreting, than Apollo for want of 
knowledge or veracity. 

Next to the Delphian Oracle for the celebrity of its 
answers, was the Oracle at DeZos, the most celebrated 
of the Cyclades, a knot of islands in the i£gean sea. 
This island was famous among the poets for being the 
birth-place of Appllo. This oracle 'was therefore so 
sacred and inviolable, that the Persians, when they pil- 
laged and destroyed almost all the .other Ofecian tem- 
ples, durst not attempt to meddle with this. 

Another celebrated oracle was that of Apollo Didtf- 
m<vu9t so named from the double light that he imparted 
to mankind ; the one emanating immediately from him- 
self, the other reflected from the moon. The place 
.where it was delivered was called Didymt^, and belong- 
ed to the Milesians, whence ApoHo is called Milesius. 
Besides th^se, were several other oracles of Apoiro, that 
it would be tedioua and unnecessary to particularize* 


The Oracle of Traphonim. 

Trophonius, the son of Eresinus, and brother of Aga-* 
Blades, a person possessed of an insatiate thirst for 
glory, built himself a mansion undei^ ground at Lebadaa, 
a city of fioeotia, into which when he entered^ he pre- 
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tended to be inspired with an extraordinary kaowIedg« 
^ of future events ; but at length, either out of design to 
raise in men an opinion that he was translated to the 
gods, or from some other can^e, he perished in his ca?e. 
Whatever was the real cause of the death of Tropbo<^ 
nius.'.he had divine honours paid him after 'hi» decease, 
and was worshipped by the name of Jupker TrapheniuB, 
it being no uncon)inon thing for the personal name to 
^e added to that of the deit^, as among the Egyptians^ 
we ^observe the names Osins Necho, Osifis Psammis, 
^c. and among the Greeks we h$ive an instance of the 
(fame, in the person of Agamemnon j who was wor* 
«hii^peci at Sparta^ under the name of- Jupiter Agamem- 
non* •, ', . 

'Ehe history of the oTigin.(9rf thif'oradfe; of ihe atruc- 

f lire of the internal part of the cave ; of the preparatory 

rites that those passed' through who wished to consult 

jthis oracle ; and of the solein|i and terrific- scenes that 

pcoi^rred, during* the visit to4be dread abode of the 

oracle, is not less tedious ^hau M is' absurd and con<» 

teqiptible : whoever^ has patience sjjfficient for the un-. 

dertaking, may> peruse^ it in the writings of Pausania9 

and Plutarch. Suchrwere the effects on the counte- 

nances of those who had been to consult this oracle, 

that it was customary to say of a person when he looked 

thoughtful or dejected, that he hud been consulting 

the oracle of Trophonius. . But these remarks apply 

only to the time immediately foiowing the consnltatioD; 

for we are informed by Papsanias, that the enquirers 

iecpVfired their former cheerfulness in the. temple of 

goi^ genius, or good f<Mrtune. There were many more 

oracles that were of greater oriess importance' among 

Hhe Grecians, but these already noticed are suffident 

for the purpose of exemplifying this species of divina- 

tioac we will therefore proceed toillustratie the different 

species of artificial divination, that is, predictions made 

by jnen. pa,rtly through, the sacred inspiration inniMi- 

atjfcly communicated, and partly by arlificid means. 

One .diffiercnce between the oracles 'and the artificHid 

divin6ktioi» is/ thatthe fo. ;oer Ware limited I6( putkuiai 
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times and places, the latter not so; for the Pythia could 
not be inspired in aiiy other place but ApollQ's temple; 
and upon the sacred Tripus ; whereas other pirofessors 
of divination were unconfined to time or.p^ce^ bu^ 
after sacrificing and performing the due rites* they 
could prophecy at any time, or in any part of the. w^rld. 
The kind of artificial divination that held thq first rank 
was called Theomancy, in which persons pp^sessipg 
the spirit oi divination, could exercise it, after perform- 
ing the necessary preparatory ceremonies. This kind 
of divination approached, nearest to that of the oraoles 
themselves. 

9 

1 

The. effects on the persons inspired, appear to hav^ 
been much the same, whether the diviners wereattache4 
to the oraclesy or acted independently ; for not. only t^^ 
Pythia, but the. Sibyls, also, with many others, were 
possessed *with divine fury, and swelled with ragfc, |ike 
persons distracted. Virgil thus describes the Sil^yl. 

f* Thus at the entrance spake the sacred maid, 
Aud now DO settled air, or feature staid 
Through the whole' aspect of hej altered fifce. 
For fleeting colours seiz'd each other's place. 
But when the head-stiong ged« not yet appeas'd 
Wi^ holy pHrenay had the Sibyl seiz'd ; 
Terror frose up her grisly hair, her breast ' .* 

Tlirohbing with holy fury, still exprest 
A greater horror, «nd she bigger seems ' 

Swolo with th' ainattts, whilst in holy screamS| 
She unfolds the hidden myst'sies ^f fate." 

m 

Few that pretended to inspiration, but rdged after 
this manner, foaming and making a strange and terrible 
noise, gnashing with thejr teeth, shivering and trembling, 
and using a variety of antic gestures ; sometitiied they 
wore a chaplet of laurel, the fiit^oui^ite trea of, Apollo, 
believing U to be .condueive to inspiration; and some- 
times tbey cvA laurel leaves, and carried a branch, or 
twig of thia plant in their hand. It was also oustomar^ 
for the divinecato feed upon the.'Jirincipat parts of the 
pr^hetieal animals; .such* were.^he hearts of crows, 
vttltjai;e8.and mdea; thinking, Ahat by, thb mf fins, they 

. n2 
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bocame possessed of the souls of these trreatures, wbicli 
by a natural attraction, followed tbeir bodies, and that 
they consequently received the influence of the god 
that used to accompany the 'souls. These diviners were 
maintained at Athens at the public expence, having their 
food delivered to them in the Prytaneum or Common 
Hall. Of these diviners, or Theodiaotes, there were 
three kinds, distinguished by the manner of receiving, 
.the divine afflatus. 

'One kind was possessed with prophecy ing daemons, 
which lodged within ihem, and dictated - what they 
should answer to those that enquired of them, or spoke 
out of 'the bellies of the persons possessed ; while they 
who were thus inspired, remained speechless, not so 
mtich as moving Uieir tongues, or their lips. These 
were called Demoniacs.- Might not these deceptions 
have been carried on by means of ventriloquikm ? This 
kind of divination was practised in the prophet Isaiah's 
<iays, even by the u}igrateful and infatuated Jews, which 
Occasioned this address io them from the prophet of 
Jehovah, " If they my unto yon, speak unto them, whose 
speech is'in their belly, and those that speak out of ^he 
earth ; those that /utter vain words, that speak out of 
^ their b^lfy: shall not a nation seek unto their God? 
Why do they inquire of the dead concerning th^ living?*' 
They were also called Pythones* or Pythonesses, most 
likely from Apollo Pythius, the patron of divination. 
We find notice taken of this kind of divination in the 
Acts of the Apostles, ivthe following manner: "And 
it came to pass, as we w^nt to prayer, that a ceirtain 
damsel, possessed with a spirit of divination, met us/' 
In the margin. Python is given iaslead of divination. . 

A 'second sort of diviners were those who were not 
possessed of the deity, but only influenced by him, and 
instructed in future events by mental present anions, 
these were termed enthusiasts ; of this class were Or- 
pheus, Amphion, Muss&us, and several of the Sibyls, of 
whose existence however we have reason, to be veiy 
j[Mi!«picioiis, since, I liave sufficiently proved, . that 
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these were names given to the Egyptian Horus, M?heo 
appearing under difFerent characters ; real persons 
bearing these names may however have lived at some' 
remote period ; but this is I think rather doubtful. 

A third sort of diviners, of this middle class, that 1 am 
now speaking of, were those who perhaps might with 
propriety be called entatics. These persons werfe' 
thrown into trances, or extacies, in which they lay like 
men who were dead or asleep, behig deprived of all 
sense or motion : but after some time, perhaps days or 
months, or even years^ for Epemenides is reported to^ 
have lain in this state eighty-five year9, they returned 
to themselves, and gave strange accoiiuts of what they 
had seen and heard. 


Divination hy Dreams. ♦ 

Philosophers have distinguished dreams into various . 
classes, but the mythologlst regards those ooiy^which were' 
made the vehicles qf divine of sacred communication ; *of 
these there were three kinds. The first was when the gods^ 
in their own, or under any assumed ^rm, conversed with 
men in their sleep. There can be (ittle doubt but that « 
' the well attested reality .of dreams of thi^ kind gav^ 
'rise to many fictitious narratives of similar dreams; 
we have instances of this species of divine communi- , 
cation in various parts of sacred 'writ: the' earliest in- ' 
stance is the vision of Abraham, when in a deep sl^ ep," 
and under the influence' of an awful solemnity,., the • 
future condition of his posterity was expressly decided 
to him. The next is that, in which the angel of the 
divine presence condescended to hold a conference with * 
Abimelech, king of Gerar, who appears to have been a 
person of uprightness and integrity. In this wa}' also 
did Joseph receive instructions to take hb wife Mary • 
and her infant son down into Egypt : and in the same' 
way was he advertised of the proper time to return 
with his family to Bethleheip. . • 

N 3 . 
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: In ancient prophane history and pdetry we haye nnoM- 
rpus instances of similar intimations from the pretended 
deities t>f the pagans ; thus Agamemnon is said by Homer 
to have been encouraged by the god of dreams, in the 
form of Nestor, to give battle to the Trojans, with as- 
surance of success. The second kind of significant or 
prophetic dreams, is that wherein the things that are 
to happen^ with the persons concerded in them, appear 
iu their- proper forms; such was that of Alexander the 
Oreat» mentioned by Valerius Maximus, in which be 
dreamt that he was giurdered by Cassandira; and that 
of king CrcBsuq, in which he dreamed that his son Atys^ 

> yfh^m he designed to. succeed him in his empire should 
be slain by an iron spear. The third is that in which 
future 'events.^ are revealed by types and' figures : tliis 
the Greeks tailed allegorical^ because one thing was 

^exhibited to the. mind^s eye, or ear, and another signified^ 
a? in the ffgore of sp^ch called allegory,' one thing is 
expressed and ttnothet^ wder stood* Dreams seem to hia've 

' been very improperly blaSsed with the various kinds of 

, artifidaT diir^ialion, ubiess we except sUch ai were sup- 
posed to be in consequeece* of means resorted to for 
th^ purpose , of procuring-, them : ^Efiich means* were 
used by the ancient heathens, and stil} are*pnictised in^ 
our own counti;y ; they- are the remaiiis of Pagan soper-- 
stition, introduced into Britain under the domination of 
the R#man8.v Ntrr, indeed, ought they to have been 
pkfceed after tb^ oracles, •H^hich were n^ere impositions'' 

. on the 'ignorant, since, the Almighty has frequetatly*;, 
choseir this means of conveying instruction to the 
tnindB of m^i : as it is beautifully expressed in the book* 
of Job, chap;, xxxiv. ver. 14. ** God speaketh -oi^ce; yea: 

* twiee\ yet man .perceiveth it not; in a dream, xn a visioa' 
of the night^ wifen deep sleep faileth upoli' man, in' 
slumberings upon the bed:; then he openeth the ears of 
men, and sealeth their instruction.'^ 

. In these passages of sacred writ two kindsi of d reaifts'or 
visions seem to be alluded to, viz. the plain and obvious^ 
and those that wi;re obscured with some teil or coverings 
and required an interpreter; this latter class has it& 
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Analogies in the dreams of Pharaoh; in those of Joseph 
when a child ; in the dreams of Daniel the prophet, and 
of Nebuchadnezzar, and others/ The anxiety occa-< 
sioned by those dreams which were so invelpped id 
mystery, that their import was not perceivedi induced 
kings and princes to offer great rewards and honours to 
those - who could relieve their minds by withdrawing 
the veil that covered the dream, the meaning of whicli- 
was unperceived, though the dream itself had left .a 
Qtrong impressjon: this was a powerful motive to the 
^tudy of the interpretation of dreams^ and gave rise to 
a copious fund of quackery in>this way; and the inter- 
preters of dreams, those masters of artificial divination, 
got into high estimation, if they only hit on one or twd 
lucky .expositions; but the poor Chaldean |istrologer9^ 
sootb-sayers,' and diviners, were sadJy put to it indeed, 
when they bad to find both dream and ^Interpretation. 
The circumstence alluded to, as it occurred about the ; 
time when pagan Greece was in the^zeuith of her lustre, 
serves to throw^a seasonable light on the nature of these 
divina'ttons, and the impoiiitions practised by- these pri«^ 
vileged deceiver*. The Chaldeans ifiigbt well say '* thi9 
is a nme thing that the king requireth, and there is none 
other that can show it before tlie king, except^e gods, 
whose Kiwelling is not with flesh;*' and to these the as-. 
trologers and soothsayers do not appear to have had 
access. How different the d'onduot of Daniel and his 
companions, and the means they had recourse to, was to 
that of the pagan diviners, aj^ears from the following * 
narrative. 

•• 

Daniel desired his compafiions that they would peti- 
tion the God of Heaven. respecting the keeret to be dis- 
covered : then was the secret revealed* unto Daniel in a 
night vision \ he then blessed |;he God of Heaven, saying, 
" Blessed be the name^ of God for ever' and ever, for 
wisdom and power are his — he revealeth the deep and 
secret things — he knoweth what is in the darkness, and 
the light dwelleth with him. I thank and praise thee, 
O God of my fathers, who hikst given me wisdom and 
might, and hast made jcnown unto us the king's matter.'' 

N 4 
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It is remarkable that Daniel, though the thing was fhas 
revealed to him alone, assumes nothing to himself,, but 
considers his brethren, as equally the objects of divine 
regard, and thus expresses himself, in the plural num- 
'ber, ** hast made known unto «&*' It appears that 
Nebuchadnezxar,' on the dream and its interpretation 
being shown to him, w^ts struck with a due sense of the 
superioritj of the Gpd of Israel, and. publicly acknow- 
ledged this his conviction, saying, " Of a truth your 
God is a God of Go'ds, and a Lord of Kings, seeing 
thou couldst reveal this secret.*' 

Another instance t^at occurred in the reign of Bel- 
ahazzar the son of Nebuchadnezzar, shows that all their 
rules' of aft again failed the Chaldean diviners, and 
they were not less guzzled with* the hand writjng 09 tlie 
w^l, addressed to the son, tbdn they were before with 
respect to the dr^m of his father, but 1 forbear to''enter 
into the particulars of this event, and wish to turn my 
reader's attention to one very striking circumstance, I 
mean the integrity, the sinc^ity, and the magtiammity 
of the Lord's. prophet. . After adverting, to the calamities 
which befel his father, and the cause of his singular suf- 
ferings, he concludes in thi^ plain unflattering iangoag^ 
** And thou, his son, p Bellhaivier, hast not humbled 

'*thine heart, thmighthov, knewesi all this, but hast lilted 
up thyself against the LorS of Heaven^; and thy people 
have brought the Vessels of his hpuse before thee, aiut 

, th6u, and thy lords, thy wives, and thy concubines, have 
drunk wine in them ;*an(l thou hast praised the gods of 
silver and. gold, of brass, iron, wood, and stone, which 
see not, nor hear, nor know'} and the.Goid in whose bapd 
thy breath is, And whose are all thy ways, bast thou 
not glorified.'' ^here is the classic author tha| caii» 
afford an instance of such magnanimous sineerity, such 
dignity of feeling, and sucB eloquence of address as the 
one before us. 

But to roiurn to the frauds and the absurdities of the 
pagan soothsayers and, divinerS| as they are farther* 
exemplitied in their 
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Divinations by Sacrifices. 

These were divided into different kinds, according to 
the diversity of oblations offered to the gods. They 
first made conjectures from the external parts, and the 
motions of the victim ; then from his entrails ; from the- 
flalne in which it was consumed ; from the cakes and . 
flour ; from the wine and the water ; with various other 
things too tedious, and too degrading to the Grecina 
character to dwell upon with pleasure; I shall therefore 
pass them over as speedily as the case will admit of. 
In killing and cutting up the. victim the following were 
deemed unlucky omens; when the beast was drawn by 
force to the altar; when it escaped by the way, and. 
avoided the fatal blow ; did not- fall down quietly and 
without reluctance, but sprang up, leaped or bellowed ; 
bled not freely; was long in dying; showed any tokens 
of great pain ; beat upon the ground ; .expired with 
convulsions, or did any thing contrary to that which 
usually happ^s at the slaughtering of beasts; espe- 
cially if the beast prevented the knife fa^y dying suddenly : 
all these were considered as ill omens. On the contrary, 
the gods were judged to be propitious, and kindly to 
receive the devotions paid to them, when every thing 
went on smoothly: that is, when the victim went quie<}y 
and without cerapulsion to the slaughter ; endured the 
blow patiently, fell down quietly, bled freely, and 
expired without groaning, and seemed willifigly to 
submit to death ; these were all favourable omens. 

* 

Other predictions were made from the tail of the 
animal when cast into the jire : when it was curled by 
the Hame, jt portended misfortunes ; when it was ex- 
tended ont in length and turned downwards, it was the 
omen of some overthrow to be suffered ; but when erect- 
ed,- it signified a victory. 

The victim being cut open, thev made observations, 
from its entrails. This species of^^ divination is feigned 
to have been first occasioned, or very much improved.. 

' N 6 
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by the death of the Delphian Sibyl, whose body being 
reduced to earth, imparted first io the herbs, and by 
their means to the beasts, which fed on thera, a power 
of divining r as also those other parts of her; which 
having mingled with the air, are said to have occasioned' 
the divination by ominous w6rdl». If the entrails were 
whole and sound, had their natural place, colour and 
proportion, then all was well; bnt if any part w^s 
decayed or wanting ; if aliy thing was out of order, or 
not ftO<?ording to natxirc^ evil^ was thought to be por- 
tended. The palpitation of the entrails ivas also con- 
^sidered as a very unfortunate omen. A few instances 
of the predictions obtained from different parts of the 
sacrifice, will be a sufficient apology for passing on to 
some other subject. First, king Pyrrhu8*s death was 
predicted by the heads of the sacrifices, which being 
cut off, lay licking their own blood ; this story we have 
on the authority of Pliny ; but it falls short of the mar- 
vellous, when»compared with the following story related 
of Cymon the Athenian general : for it is Md^ that when 
tHe priest had slain the sacrifice, according to custom, 
the bi«od that ran down, and was congealed upon the 
ground, was icar^ied away to Cymon by a great number of 
ants, which laid the whole of it at his great toe. The 
insects Were a long time tiius employed before any one 
perceived it, but at the sanofe moment that this labour 
of the ants had attfa(;ted the notice t>f Cymon, the 
aug^r brought him word, thilC the liver of |he victim to 
be sacrificed, had no head : and a very short time after, 
this famous commanded died. 

' Even the flame of the saeriftce Wfts prophetic'; for if 
the fiaities immediately •t<7ok hold of the victim and 
cOnaftiriiked it, seizing at once all the parts of it, it 'was 
& gQOd sign^ Thi^ auspicious circumstance^ the augurs 
end^r<dnred to £fl&cnre, by takingcareth'at the wood em- 
ployed was perfectly dry. ft was also a good omen if 
the- flame was bright and clear, and without noise or 
smoke ; if th^ Spafks asclsnded In the forih'bC a! pyramid ; 
dnd if the fite went not out till all was reduced to ashes. 
Onthe contiraty, the f6i!owing were deetaied unikvour* 
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alble si^ns, viz. ^hen the fire kindled with difficulty ; 
when the flame was divided, and did not immediately 
diffuse if self'OTei' every part of the victim, but creeping 
along, consumed them by little and little; when, instead 
of ascenditig in a right line, it whirled round, turned 
sideways, or bent downwards, or was eKtingnkhed by 
wind OF rain, or any other acchlent ; lastly, when it 
crackled more than ordinary, was black and smoky, or 
went out before the victim was wholly consumed. All 
these circumstanbes denoted the displeiisure of the gods. 
These omens are noticed in Sophocles. , 

** At the sacrifice ^ 

Ko s^rkling flames np from the fire flew ; 
^at a black smoke, with' eloitciy vapdard roiK'd, 
That rolled about and smotber'd all tiie place** 7 
Scatter*d abroad, the mangled entrails lay. 
And tliighs defiled wichoat their usual fat."- 

Of the' credit that these fooleries had obtained in 
Greece, the following is a suflficient €»xample, given by 
l^lutarch io his life of Aristides : — " When Mardonius, 
the Persikn^ made an 'attack upon the Grecians, Pausa* 
nias, the Lacedamonian, at that, time general of elll the 
Greciau forces oflTered sacrifice, and finding it not accept^ • 
al)leto the gods, commanded the Lacedamonians to lay 
down their 'shields* at their feet, quietly to watt for his 
directions, without making any resistance to the enemy. 
t*heri offering a second time, (for if the first victim failed 
in giving auspicious omens, it was usual to ofreir on, till 
they obtained what they desired) one of the Laceda- 
monians was wounded, as the horse charged. . At the^ 
same time; CaKcrates, the most stately and comely man 
ill the army, being wounded^with an arrow, and on the 
point of expiring, said, that he lamented not his deatb» 
for that he eame from home to lay down his life hi the 
defence of Greeee, but he grieved that he should did 
without hjiviiig beeff in action. The forbearance of the 
tVoops on this occii^ion was astonishing, for they made- 
no attempt to repel the enemy, but firtnly waited for 
the decision of the gods, and, the word of command 
from, their genera), stifrbring themselves to b^ wounded^ 
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and slain in their ranks; and so firmly did they adhere 
to their resolution, that though the priests offered one 
victim after anotliery before they obtained a favourable 
result, and the enemy still pressed upon them, they 
moved not a foot, till the sacrifices proved favourable, 
and the soothsayers predicted victory." 


' Diuinatien hy Ij>ts. 

This method of deciding in doubtful cases and of pre- 
dicting future events, is of much higher anti€|Qity than 
the earliest of tlie Grecian states ; for there can be little 
doubt that this is what is meant by the divination, attri- 
buted to Joseph, in these words, '^ Is not this^(the cup) 
in which my lord drinketh, and whereby indeed he 
divinetky Gen. xliii. chap. 5. We are apt to accept the 
word divination in an unmvourable* sense, amf to consi- 
der it as implying some act of magic, but this species 
of divination seems distiliguished into innocent and law- 
ful ; and that which is criminal, and consequently, un- 
lawful. The distinction appears to be this, that casting 
ox drawingiots was lawful, when the object was merely 
to decide and to determine the mind in cases that were 
doubtful ; but unlawful, when its object wasampatiently 
to draw aside the veil which Providence has wisely aad 
mercifully interposed between us and futurity. 

Th.e way of deciding by lots in some instances was 
t)iat of writing the names o^ the persons, if the object 
were to select oue from several, on paper, and putting 
them into an urn or drinking cup, or any other vessel, 
or into the lap of one of the party, to decide the ques- 
tion by drawing one of the papers ,out from the rest» 
and fixing on the person whose name' wa^i inscribed on 
the lot. The lots were of course rolled up to prevent 
their contents being seen.' The process of drawing the 
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lots was prJeceded by prayer, and is thus described by 
Homer. 

'* Le«t thirst of glory ypnr brave souls divide, 
What chief shall combat, let the Lots decide: 
Whom heaven shall chase, be his the chance to raise 
His country's fame; his own immortal praise. 
The Lots produc'd, each hero gigna his own ; 
Then in the general's helm the fates are thrown. 
The people pray, with lifted eyes and hands, 
And vows, like these, ascend from all the bands. 
' Grant thou. Almighty! in whose hand is fate, 
A worthy champion for the Grecian state : 
.This task let Ajax or Tydides prove. 
Or he, the king of kings, belov'd by Jove/ " 

The sequel is mixed with the superstitions of the age 
aod country. 

*' Old Nestor shook the casque. By heaven inspir'di 
Leap'd forth the Lot by every Greek desir*d." 

This innocent use of the lots occurs not unfrequently 
in both the Old and New Testameut, and is. not merely 
allowed there by being noticed without the imputation of 
blame, but as having^ the divine sanction. The distressed 
Tyrian mariners made this appeal to heaven in the case 
of Jonah, when they said every one to his fellow^ " Come 
and let us cast lots, that we may know for whose cause 
this evil is upon us; and they cast lots, and the lot fell 
upon Jonah.'' And Solomon says, in his proverbs, " The 
lot is cast into the lap, but the whole disposal is of the 
Lord.'' And according to the prophecy of Isaiah, and the 
record of the Evangelist, ** The Roman soldiers parted 
our Lord*s garments among them, and for his vesture 
they cast lots." But perhaps the most remarkable in- 
stance in sacred writ of the decision by lot, is that which 
is recorded jn the Acts, when the apostles having selected 
two of their followers, viz. Joseph and Matthias, to be the 
successor of Judas, ''having fitstprayed that he, to whom 
all hearts were open, would show which of these he had 
chosen, cast their lots, and the h>t fell on Matthias." Of this 
kind, I apprehend was the divination of Joseph by means 
of his cup. prophetic verses^ taken from the Sibyls, were 
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sdtnetimer put into' ab uro, and the first drawn . decided 
the fate of the enqairer. To this place Rabdoraaneyv 
or the divioation {>y sticks or wands, may be referred, 
which was thus performed; having set up two sticks, 
they muttered a certain charm, and then,, accordiiig as 
the sticks fell backwards or forwards, to' the right-hand 
or to the left, they drew their conelosions.* This kind 
of divinatibn appears to be alluded to ^y the prophet 
Hosea, when amongst other idolatrous abominations 
practised by the apostate Israelites, he speaks of this 
as none of the least. *^ My people oik counsel of their 
sticks, and their staff deeldreth unto them. 


Divination by omimms word^'and things. 

Ominous circumstances were of three kinds, first, 
sometfafng identified with the person himself; secondly, 
external appearances and incidents; thirdly, ominous 
words. 

Pir^t, personal omens were certain marks on the body, 
such as moles and spots of various kinds; secpndDy, 
sudden perturbations and panic fears, without' any 
visible cause, which were therefore attributed to, some 
.daemon, but more particularly to Pan. Of this there 
are many instances in history ; for instance, when Btennus, 
the commander of the Gauls, bad been defeated by the 
Greeks. The night after, he and his troops were seized 
with such terrors and distriactions, that igporaot of what 
they were doing, they fell to Wouilding and killing each 
other, till they were all utterly destroyed. The third 
sort of personal omens, were palpiftitions o^the heart, 
quiverings of the eye, or ^ throbbing of the muscled, 
uom no obvious cause, and a ringing of the ears, of 
which, the ringing ip the right es(r, was a lucky omen, so* 
was a quivering of the right eye. These impoftant 
subjects have beeif treated of with more* thai) due gravity 
by several Greek authors. * 


^* 
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' Another personal omM that was so superstitiously at- 
tended to, as'in some measure to receive divine honours 
among theGreeks, \^as-the act of sneezing; though some 
consider the ejaculations that were used when a person 
sneezed^ as rather intended to avert the omen; for 
sneezing often was considered as the symptom of some 
infirmity^ or as the forerunner of some disease ; on this 
acconnt it was common to ejaculate, God bless you, 
when any one sneezed. About fifty or sixty years ago, 
this custom prevailed in England, and I well remember 
'that when our master sneezed, the school resounded 
with this salutation. It was also then common for 
i^others and nurses to use the same expression wheti 
an infant was taken with a sudden fit of sneezing. But 
with the Athenians, sneezing was accounted sacred ; 
bec.ause, as Athenius says, the head was accounted- 
holy, because it was ciistomary to swekr by it, hence 
they adored, as holy, the sneezes that proceeded from it. 
Such was the importance attached by the Greeks to 
sheezing, that if a man sneezed at certain times, or on 
a certain side, it was enough to persuade them to, or 
discourage them from undertakings of the greatest im- 
portance ; thus when Thetnistocles was offering sacrifice* 
It happened that three beautifhi captives were brought 
to him ; at the same time, the fire of the altar bnrnt 
clear and bright, and a sneeze happened on the right 
band, upon which the soothsayer Euprantides embracing 
him, priedicted the memorable victory, which -was after- 
wards o/btained by him. Sneezing was not always a 
lucky omen, but varied according to circumstances: 
thus, if any person sneezed between midnight and tke 
following noon, it was a fortunate omen, hot from noon 
till midnight, yreis an. unlucky season; it b needless to 
pursue this solemn trifling any farther. 

With respect to the external omens, orsiteh as were 
not personal. First, the beginnings of things were con- 
sidered as ominous. A sudden and unusual splendour 
in any house, or other place, was a very fortunate pre- 
sage, ad, on the contrary, darkness was an unfovourable 
omen : -the former being thought to accompany the ce-' 
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lestial gods; whereas darkness was supposed to intimate 
tbe presence of some of the infernal deities, which was ^ 
thought to be generally pernicious. It was considered a 
direful presage when any thing unusoal befel the temples, 
altars, or statues of the gods, such as the circumstance . 
which Pausanias relates concerning the brazen statue of 
Diana, which let the shield fall out of her hand* Before 
the Lacedemonians were vanquished at Leuctra, the two 
golden stars, consecrated by them at Delphi to Castor 
and Pollux, fell down, and coufd never be found again* 
Hither also must be referred the sweating or falling down 
of images ; the doors of temples opening of themselves, 
and other accidents of which no satisiactory account, 
could be given. 

Some omens were of a domestic nature, concerning 
these Zenocrates is said to have written a treatise. They 
consisted pretty much of those common place observa- 
tions, which we designate by the epithet of old wives tales ; 
such as the coming of a black dog, a mouse eating a 
l>ag of salt, the appearing of a siiake or weazle on the 
housetop; \he spiiling of salt^ water, honey, or wines; 
taking the wine away wnile any person was drinking ; 
a sudden silence, and others of simihir importance with- 
out number. In putting on their, clothes the right side 
was served first, and therefore if a servant gave bis mas- 
ter his left shoe first it was no small fault. This oml^n. 
was particularly noticed by Augustus Cassar, as we are 
told by Suetonius ; and Pliny reports, that on a certain, 
day, wherein that Emperor had like to have been des- 
troyed in a mutiny of some "of his soldiers, his left thoe 
was put on before his riykt. 

Particular words and names were thought ominous, so 
were certain days, times, and seasons ; thus Hesi'od 
observes, that, 

** Some day», like step-dames, jid verse prove; 
Thwart our inteDtion% cross whate'er we love ; 
Others more fortanate and lacky shine, 
And, OS a tender mother, bless what we design.** 
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Some days were proper for one business, some for 
another, and others for uo business at all. The newly- 
converted Christians it seems could not all at once give 
up these superstitious impressions, which occasioned the 
apostle if^aul to reprove the Galatians for observing' da^«, 
and months, and times, and years. I shall conclude this 
subject with a remark on Magic and looantations. 


Mai£ical Arts. 


o 


Are said to have been introduced into Greece by the 
Persians, who came uito that country witli Xerxes: there 
were several kinds of divination included under the 
general terms of magic and iocantatiou. In the first 
place necromancy, which consisted of the art of calling 
up the spirits of the dead, and of making them speak. 
This may perhaps be carried back to a more remote 
period than^that In which the Persians invaded Greece, 
and may be traced to the annual assemblings of the 
people to sacrifice, at the graves bf their departed 
friends, and there to eat and drink together. la time 
meiji^s ideas became strangely perverted as to the true 
design of these annual assemblies at the graves of their 
friends and illustrious countrymen ; and they entertained 
an opinion that the departed spirits, tliough to them 
invisible, were present on these occasions, and partook 
of the repast, wiih particular satisfaction; the advances 
from this to still greater errors and absurditi€;s was 
rapid, and ultimately terminated in the practice of in- 
voking the dead, in order to consult them on matters of 
importance: this practice is frequently alluded to» both 
in sacred and prophane history. 

When the spirit of a de|[)arted friend was consulted, 
eare was to be taken that the neighbouring ghosts should 
not crowd about the grave of the person to be consulted, 
and rob his spirit of tbe delicacies provided for it alone. 
The diviners therefore made two trenches, into one of 
which they threw wine, honey, water, and flouri to amuse 
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the generality of the dead; in the other they poured out 
the blood of the victim that was to be eatea in commoo 
by the family and the diviners, who sat upon the edge of 
the latter trench with their swords near -them, by the 
sight of these instruments they absurdly thought that they 
intimidated the crowd of the dead that were not con- 
cerned in the affairs of that assembly: on the contrary, 
they invited and called up by name the deceased whom 
they had a mind to feast and consult, and encouraged 
him to .draw near, while the other ghosts repelled by the 
the sight of the weapons, flocked to the ditch which 
was open to them, and courteously left the other to the 
privileged soul for whom the offering was prepared, and 
knew the whole of the matter about Vtrbich it wasto be 
consulted. 

The* questions put by the Hying were distinct and 
easy to.be understood; not so the answers, these re- 
quired, like ithe orades) to-be interpreted, and this was 
tjbe business, of the. priests or magicians, ^and indeed 
what was seen or heard was pretty much cotffioed to 
these offidatoTs. . Thta is exemplified in the case of Saal^ 
who: said .to the witch i. oft Eador^ *f What seeat thou?* 
It is to. such praictiees .as these that the scriptures alhide 
ru' tbehr> prohibitions ito the laraelites^. by wk^h- tb^y -were 
expressly forbidden, to ^* hold their oMiembUes near the 
bioodf or to «it. found any pit sprinkled with the bk>od 
of the victims. The custom 6{ using the swor'd in these 
funeral sacrifice, in order to ckase away the -souls they 
bad no. mind to. call up, is evident from the reproach 
which the prophet Ezekiel gives the Hebrews, of having- 
'' eaten the flesh of their utcriflces near the 6&NkliriUcA 
they hadnbedi and of having- luid their ew&tdt by them in 
this horrible repast,'* Homer, who is more ancient tha«' 
the prophet, shows us the sanm practices among the 
Western nations, and here becomes an interpreter of 
scripture. Ulysses being desirous^ of oonsnlting the- 
soul of Tiresias concerning his return to Ithaca, begins 
by pouring into a hole, honey, wine, water, and flour, 
in honor, or for the occupation- of the gen*traiity of 
souls^ that they being employed apart, may. Qot be 
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troublesome to him; then in another place he makes a- 
second trench, into which, in honor of Tiresias alone, 
he pours the blood of a choice victim ; he then placet 
himself (met the blood or near U^ and with his sword in 
his htmd he disperses the light Guides that were greedy of 
it^ and hinders them from tasting it before he has e&nr 
suited Tiresias. This soul,' invoked by name^ comes up 
at last, but in treats the hero to retire from the trench, 
and to remove his sword, the sight of which: frightens 
her, that she may drink the blood poured out to her 
honour, she then acquaints Ulysses with w^at he wanted 
to know.. 

The ceremonies and the incantations used on- these 
occasions were at once horrible and ridiculous: they 
are howrever so copiously diffused through the- classic 
pages as to su{lcrBede the necessity of detaiUng them 
here. 

Incantations were had recourse to on almost every oo- 
casfon in life wherein much anxiety prevailed, and nume- 
rous indeed were the iacantatioBs and charms resorted to 
by the4ofe4orn*sw«iin8 and damsels ef Gkee^e, many of 
whieh art still in use in this country among the illiterate' 
and superstitie,M« 

Nat' only' festivals: iiv honour of the^ gods were 'ap- 
pointcdin G reeoe^ b ut also in commemoration of remarlt* 
ablt 0oe«rrc[^ot9, so that they »e almost ttinumerable: 
vfliriowB^games^were al«o iostitulec^ for the samet.purpose, 
and formed' ja part of the* feativah* A few instances of 
these will* be sufficient to illustrate their nature* The 
festivals were • a)>poiated on four accounts: first, 4ft 
honour-- of* the -gods, to jwhom, besides the daily* worsh'p 
paid themi som« mare solemn ttines were set apart» e««^ 
pecially if they had conferred anv signal favour on the 
public; or -upon private* persons; had assisted them in 
defending their oonntry; bad given them victory over 
their enemies; had delivered them out of any apparent 
dftnger, or blessed them with success in any undertak- 
ing; it was then thought but reasonable to set apar4; 
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some time for offeriag sacrifices and praises to them as 
grateful ackaowledgnieiits for the benefits received at 
their hands. Secondly, in order to procure some special 
favour of the gods, for several of the festivals were iu^ 
stituted to render the gods propitious, and willing to 
grant the particular blessings they petitioned for,, such 
as health, children, &c. ; or to- avert some publie cala- 
mity, as^ plague or pestilence, or some dire evil, and this 
was frequently done by the advice of some oracle wliich 
had been consulted on the occasion. Thirdly, festivals 
were appointed in memory of deceased- friends, of those 
who had done any remarkable service te their country, 
or died valiantly in defence of it. This was no small 
incitement to the survivors tb follow the example of their 
friends and countrymen, whose, virtues and patriotism- 
were thus rewarded. Fourthly, festival were instituted 
as times of ease, rest, and relaxation, that amidst all 
their toils and fatigues, and as it were in recon^pence of 
them, some days of cheerfulness and indulgence might 
be afforded all ranks, but particularly the lower clasisfies 
of society. Aristotle reports that in ancient times the> 
Grecians had few or no festivals, besides those of the 
harvests or vintage, these they evidently brought- wiili 
them out of Egypt, 'since the ceremonials so perfectly 
accorded with the festivals of that country. 

Aniong^the vast number of these institutions the fol- 
lowing held no inferior rank, viz. that at Athens in 
honour of Aglaurus the daughter of Cecrops, and the 
nymph Aglauris, and the priestess of Miaerva, to whom 
she gave the surname Aglaorus: the Cyprians also 
honoured her by the celebration of an annual festival in 
the month Aphreduius: at this ^stival hum0tk vieHnu 
were immolated. A festival called Adouia was cele- 
brated in most of the cities of Greece, in^ honour of 
Venus and her beloved Adonis. The solemnity lasted 
two days ; upon the first of which certain images or 
pictures of Adonis, and Vemis were brought forward 
with all the pomp and cereo^onies practised at funerak, 
the women tore their hair, beat tl»eir breasts, and -coun- 
terfeited all other postures and actions usual in lameoV- 
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jDg tlie dead. The following day. was spent with aU 
possible expressions of mirth and joy; in memory^ that 
by favour of Proserpine, Venus obtained that Adonis 
should return to life, and dwell with her one half of every 
year. Surely there must have been many among the 
Greeks who' viewed this superstitious farce with the 
icontempt it merited, though they had not courage to 
.oppose it, or to endeavour to shew to their countrymen 
the absurdity of it. A triennial festival was solemnized 
at Actium in Epirus; at which we're wrestling, horse 
racing, and a nght of ships: this was in honour of 
.Apollo, who was surnamed Actius from that place. 

Solemnities, named Dionysia, were instituted in honour 
of Dionysus, or Bacchus : sometimes this festival was 
called Orgy^ which though applied to the festivals of the 
•other gods, belonged more particularlv to Bacchus. The 
, festivals of this god are allowed to nave been brought 
out of Egypt: Plutarch .also acknowledges that Cerei 
wat the same as Ins, and Osiris was the same deity as 
Bacchus, which is a strong confirmation of what has 
.been advanced respecting the Egyptian origin of the re- 
ligion of Greece.' 


The Public Games 

^n Greece were four in number, viz. the Olympian 
^Xrames, instituted in honour of J^ipiter Olympus: The 
Pythian Oanus^ iasiitnted in honour of Apollo's victory 
over Python: Tkk^ Nemean Games, and the Isthmian. 
^Gameti, so called from the Is tiun us of Corinth, were they 
were fir^t appointed: These were esteemed sacred be- 
cause they were in honour of gods ox heroes, and were 
always begun and ended with sacrifices. They consisted 
<of such exercise as conducted to Ihe strength and agility 
of the body, and thus qualified the Grecian yonth for 
military labours and hardships. The inducement to 
become competitors for victory in these games was very 
great, espeually in those of Olyjoipia, for in these games 
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the victors were not only honoured but almost adored. 
At their return home, they rode in a triumphal chariot, 
and the walls of the city were broken down to give them 
entrance. Plutarch is of opinion, that this was done to 
intimate that walls are of small use to a city, that is in- 
habited by men of courage and ability to defend it. 
Cicero reports, that a victory in the Olympic Games, 
was not much less honourable than a triumph at Rome. 
Happy was the man thought that could gain but a m»- 
^te victory : if any person obtained r^^ted rewards he 
was thought to have reached the very summit of human 
felicity ; but if he came o£F conqueror in a// the exercises 
he was elevated above the condition of men, and his ac- 
tions were styled wonderful victories; nor did their 
honours terminate in the conquerors themselves, but 
were extended to all about them : the city that gave 
them birth and education was esteemed more honour- 
able and august than others : happy were their relations, 
and l^'oe happy their parents. 

The principal exercises used in these games were 
kaping, running, throwing, darting^ and ^westiing, 
combats and chariot races* 

In taking a retrospective view of the idle and absurd 
practices that formed so large a portion of the religion 
of Greece, we cannot help regretting that a people so 
pre-eminent in arts and literature, should have degraded 
.themselves so far as to condescend to stoop to such 
ioolertes, and above all that they should have dignified 
them with the epithet of sacred institutions,' and that 
their notions of the Deity should have been so unworthy 
of him and so Ashonouvabk to lAemsefees as- rational 
beings. 


THE END. 


A brief Chronological List of the most remarkable 
events recorded in the History of Greece. 

The founding of the kingdom of Sicyon, in the Pe- 
loponnesus, is said* to have been by Egialeus, about 2090 
years before the Christian era. 

The kingdom of Argos, another state in the Pelopon- 
nesusy ,is attributed to Inachus, and referred to the year 
B. G. 1586. 

Athens is said to have been £rst founded by Ogyges, 
B. C. 1778, and its government to have been renmodelled 
by Cecrops,. an Egyptian, B» C. 1560. 

The government of Athens continued to be monarch- 
ical till the death of Codrus> B. C« 1060, after ivhich it 
was governed by the desceodaiits of Codrus, under the 
appellation of Archohr: the first of these was Medon, 
.and the thirteenth and last Alch^mttnon. 

To this order of things succeeded lin Arcbonship, in 
which the ioffice was - restricted to ten years, and was 
therefore denominated tl^e DedbBDiabAi^honsh^). This 
commenced with Gbaraps", in the first year of the seveoth 
Olympiad. ^ 

The term of the Arclionship was again curtailed to 
one year. This Annual Arcbonship commenced witb 
Cteon, in the thfrd year of the twenty-fourth'01ympiad« 


^QB CHROKOLOGidAL LIST. 

Hhe History of Greece u divided into the eight following 
periods: 

1. The Argo&autic expeditioDy said to have beea 
undertakea about 1225 or 1263 years B. C. 

2. The siege of Troy, stated by the Arundelian Mar- 
bles to have taken place B. C. 1209. 

3. The return of ihe Heraclidaa, or descendants of 
Hercules, according to some, B. C. 825, according to 
others B. C. 1104. 

4. / Games, in honour of Jupiter Olympus, were in- 
stituted by Pelops, B. C. 1807, and revived by Iphitus, 
B. C. 776. 

* • 

^. The famous battle of Marathon, in which ten 
thousand Grecians, under the command of Miitiades, 
assisted by Aristides and Themistpcles, opposed and 
vanquished an army of three hundred thousand Persians, 
under 'the command of Mardonius. tteir countryman. 
This occurred B. C. 491. 

6. The Peloponnesian Waf , which after a sanguinary 
contest of twepty-six years epded in Jthe reduction of the 
Athenian power, B. C. 405. 

7^ The destruction of Thebes by Alexander, B. C. 835. 

8. . The capture and destrucjCton of the city of ^Corinth 
by the Roman Consul Mummfus, B^ C. 146. 
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